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N THIS ISSUE we carry a series of articles on 
| correctional research. In the research field the 

debate over methodology continues and several 
articles illustrate a few of the issues involved. 
Perhaps of most interest to the practitioner are 
those articles reporting findings from some of the 
more interesting research currently being con- 
ducted. The difficulty of generating data that 
withstand rigorous testing leads many current 
social programs to favor evaluation rather than 
research. Since corrections has a spotty record 
for analysis of any kind it will be interesting to 
observe whether evaluation catches on here as 
elsewhere. 


The Youth Authority’s Community Treatment 
Project.—Since 1961 the California Youth Au- 
thority’s Community Treatment Project has 
handled seriously acting-out offenders who have 
been committed to the State correctional system 
from juvenile courts in a number of local commu- 
nities. Dr. Ted Palmer, the Project’s principal 
investigator, reports that for the large majority 
of males (classified as ‘‘Neurotic’’) this intensive, 
relatively individualized program has resulted in 
a substantial reduction of delinquent behavior 
when compared with the traditional CYA pro- 
gram of lengthy institutionalization followed by 
nonintensive parole. 


Evaluative Research in Corrections: Status 
and Prospects.—Correctional evaluators hold con- 
flicting views on program and research efficacy, 
asserts Dr. Stuart Adams, director of American 
University’s Corrections Evaluation Project. He 
gives as three representative positions: (1) No 
correctional programs have shown special efficacy ; 
(2) a few programs show superior efficacy; and 
(3) most experimental programs show either of- 
fender improvement or cost-benefit gains. Despite 


This Issue in Brief 


such apparent conflicts in view, he adds, all evalu- 
ators agree the payoff rate for research in correc- 
tions is low. He then outlines significant charac- 
teristics of those projects with the highest payoff. 


Lifestyles Among Heroin Users.—Five socially 
separated and subculturally transmitted lifestyles 
were found among Federal narcotics offenders in 
the Los Angeles NARA program by Virginia 
Lewis and Dr. Daniel Glaser. In their article, 
which follows up that of Dr. Michael L. Peck and 
David J. Klugman which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 1973 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, they report 
that ‘“‘Expressive Students” try drugs as part of 
their larger counter-cultural explorations; “Social 
World Alternators” in conjunction with exploit- 
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ing diverse social opportunities; ‘Low Riders” 
to express cohesiveness and toughness in “biker” 
circles ; “Barrio Addicts” as a ritual of sociability ; 
and “Ghetto Hustlers” as an aspect of the ad- 
venture of “living by one’s wits.” 


Designing Research in Corrections: An Ab- 
breviated Tour Guide—Designing, as distinct 
from implementing, correctional research poses 
certain problems which are generic, regardless 
of the nature of the program to be investigated, 
according to Joseph S. Lobenthal, Jr., attorney 
in New York City. He discusses methodological 
considerations relevant to planning research on a 
program functioning within an agency having 
other, service, concerns. The fact that staff per- 
sonnel may have professional interests which are 
inimical to those of the designer must be consid- 
ered in assessing the feasibility of research to be 
proposed, he adds. His article also raises questions 
about the relationship of planning to the later im- 
plementational activities of those charged with 
executing the proposal. 


Program Evaluation Research.—The _tradi- 
tional function of program research within the 
criminal justice system has been that of evalu- 
ation and the criteria for measuring effectiveness 
have frequently imposed severe limitations upon 
the potential of this research, states James A. 
Reed, research analyst in Santa Ana, California. 
A closer look, however, will reveal that, along 
with evaluation, criminological research can also 
provide a meaningful basis for innovation, he 
maintains. When agencies recognize this and 
organize research activities around these two cap- 
abilities, he concludes, the quality of crimino- 
logical research will greatly increase. 


The Philosophy of Corrections: Revisited.— 
Dr. William E. Amos, chairman of the Youth Cor- 
rections Division of the U.S. Board of Parole, 
traces correctional philosophy in the United States 
from the early Colonial period to the present and, 
on the premise that behavioral sciences do not 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
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know how to rehabilitate criminal offenders, he 
proposes a modification of our national corrections 
philosophy. He then sets forth some of his reasons 
and recommendations for this proposal. 


Community-Based Treatment of Offenders in 
England and Wales.—The Criminal Justice Act 
of 1972 has provided the criminal courts in Eng- 
land and Wales with additional sentencing possi- 
bilities. At a time when penal institutions are 
overcrowded it is hoped that these will prove to 
be viable alternatives to imprisonment, reports 
W. H. Pearce, principal probation officer of the 
Inner London Probation and After-Care Service. 
The legislation has promoted experimental work 
with day training centers, community service by 
offenders, bail hostels, and an expansion of resi- 
dential facilities for probationers and offers a 
unique opportunity for exploration of new ideas 
and technique in the treatment of offenders. 


Systems Approach to Correctional Institu- 
tions—This article, by researcher Ronald J. 
Waldron, C.J.D., of the Texas Department of Cor- 
rections, explains and explores the fundamental 
concepts of a systems approach to correctional in- 
stitutions. Considered are such systems charac- 
teristics as inputs, outputs, feedback, noise, and 
controls as they would apply in a correctional 
setting. In conclusion, the overall system’s per- 
spective is developed with brief mention made of 
various analytical techniques used in the systems 
approach. 


A Vote for the Jail Ombudsman.—In this brief 
article Paul F. Cromwell, Jr., U.S. probation offi- 
cer in San Antonio, Texas, advocates appointment 
by each metropolitan or large county jail of a 
jail ombudsman to act in behalf of jail inmates 
to redress grievances. It would serve to minimize 
the need for court intervention, he states, to re- 
duce tension among inmates by providing them 
with a grievance mechanism, and to create an at- 
mosphere of fairness and humanity in the local 
correctional facilities. 


expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 


of consideration. 


The Youth Authority’s Community 
Treatment Project 


By TED PALMER, PH.D. 


Principal Investigator, Community Treatment Project, 
California Youth Authority, Sacramento 


Youth Authority (CYA) has been conduct- 

ing a large-scale, two-part experiment known 
as the Community Treatment Project (CTP). Part 
1 was completed in 1969. Its basic goal was to 
find out if certain kinds of juvenile offenders 
could be allowed to remain right in their home 
communities, if given rather intensive supervis- 
ion and treatment within a small-sized parole 
caseload. Here, the main question was: Could 
CYA parole agents work effectively with some 
of these individuals without first locking them up 
for several months in a large-sized, State institu- 
tion? The 1961-1969 phase of the Youth Au- 
thority’s experiment was carried out mainly in 
Sacramento and Stockton, with San Francisco 
being added in 1965. Within each of these cities 
all areas or regions were included. We will now 
describe part 1 of the experiment. After that, we 
shall turn to part 2 (1969-1974). 


Fre: 1961 to the present, the California 


Who Participated? 


Eight hundred and two boys and 212 girls par- 
ticipated in the 1961-1969 effort. All economic 
levels and racial backgrounds were included; and 
in this respect the CTP “sample” proved to be 
typical of the Youth Authority’s population 
within the State as a whole. Most of the partici- 
pants were between 13 and 19 years of age when 
first sent to the CYA and placed into the experi- 
ment. Typically, these individuals had been in 
trouble with the law on 5.8 occasions at the time 
they were sent to the Youth Authority by the 
local juvenile court. Their “troubles” had usually 
begun several years prior to the burglary, auto 
theft, etc., which typically preceded their CYA 
commitment. 


1 It should be mentioned that experimental and control youths both 


spent an average of 4 to 6 weeks at the Youth Authority’s Northern 
Reception Center and Clinic (NRCC), immediately after having been 
committed to the Youth Authority. This period of “routine processing” 
consisted of necessary medical and dental work, standard diagnostic 
workups and related achievement testing, appearance before the Youth 
Authority Board, etc. Upon release from NRCC, youths were either 
sent to a CYA institution for a period which averaged several months 
or else they were returned directly to their home community, on parole 
status. 


Certain youths were not allowed to participate 
in the experiment. For example, it was necessary 
to exclude everyone who had been sent to the 
CYA for offenses such as armed robbery, assault 
with a deadly weapon, or forcible rape. (These 
nonparticipants were called “ineligibles”; par- 
ticipants were known as “eligibles.”) Despite 
such restrictions, it was still possible to include 
a total of 65 percent of all boys and 83 percent 
of all girls who had been sent to the CYA for the 
first time, from the Sacramento, Stockton, and 
San Francisco Juvenile Courts. Along this line, 
it should be kept in mind that the presence of 
such things as the following did not, in them- 
selves, prevent any youths from participating in 
the 1961-1969 experiment: Marked drug involve- 
ment, homosexuality, chronic or severe neurosis, 
occasional psychotic episodes, apparent suicidal 
tendencies. 


The Program 


Part 1 of the CYA experiment was conducted 
in a careful, scientific manner: A “control” group 
was set up from the start. This made it possible 
to compare the performance of (1) youths who 
were placed directly into the intensive CTP pro- 
gram, without any prior  institutionalization, 
against that of (2) ‘“controls’—i.e., youths who 
were sent to an institution for several months 
prior to being returned to their home communities 
and then being given routine supervision within 
standard-sized parole caseloads which were oper- 
ated by a different (non-CTP) group of parole 
agents. Thus, all eligible youths were randomly 
assigned to either the experimental (CTP) or the 
control (traditional) program—both of which 
were operated entirely by the Youth Authority. 
Six hundred and eighty-six experimentals and 328 
controls eventually became part of the 1961-1969 
experiment, and all research costs were picked 
up by the National Institute of Mental Health 
(NIMH). 

All CYA youths, or “wards,” who were as- 
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signed to the experimental (CTP) part of the 
program were placed on a caseload which con- 
tained no more than 12 youths for each parole 
agent. Based upon (1) detailed initial interviews, 
(2) a careful review of written background ma- 
terial, and (3) a joint conference by responsible 
CTP staff, a “treatment plan” was developed for 
each experimental youth shortly after his assign- 
ment to the program. This plan tried to take 
into account each youth’s major strengths, weak- 
nesses, and interests, together with his overall 
“level of maturity,” and various circumstances 
of his personal, family life, and social situation. 
Since the resulting plan could vary a great deal 
from one youth (or type of youth) to the next, 
the particular approach used in CTP was referred 
to as “differential treatment.” This feature was 
separate and apart from that of community-based 
treatment per se. 

The caseload of each CTP parole officer was 
limited to only certain “types” of youth or par- 
ticular “levels of maturity.” That is to say, it 
included only those youths who exhibited a par- 
ticular range of personality characteristics, or 
who usually displayed certain distinguishing pat- 
terns of behavior. In order to make best use of 
the CTP parole agent’s particular skills and inter- 
ests, each such agent was selected to work pri- 
marily with only certain types of youth, or 
“personality patterns.” In this sense, they were 
paired, or “matched,” with all youths who were 
placed on their caseload; and as a result, they 
were not expected to be all things to all kinds of 
Youth Authority wards. 

Certain principles, strategies, and techniques 
were followed in connection with all youths who 
were assigned to Community Treatment Project 
caseloads. Included were: (1) A determination 
on the parole agent’s part to work with individual 
youths for a number of years if necessary; (2) 
careful placement planning (e.g., Exactly where 
is this youth going to live, and with whom?), 
especially during early phases of each ward’s 
parole program; (3) parole agent contact on be- 


2 In part, this is b the 


ry, detailed analyses have not 
been completed relative to San Francisco youths. Nevertheless, relevant 
analyses which have been completed suggest that the overall results 
may be fairly comparable to those which appear in the present report, 
for the Sacramento-Stockton location alone. 

Of the 1,014 eligibles, 72 percent of the boys and 58 percent of the 
girls were from the Sacramento-Stockton area. 

% For example, an estimated 25 percent of the overall probation 
population—in contrast to the 14 percent which was observed during 
the CYA’s 1961-1969 effort. 

4 They accounted for 94 percent of the eligible girls. 

5 See: Warren, M. Q. et al., “Interpersonal Maturity Level Classi- 
fication: Juvenile. Diagnosis and Treatrnent of Low, Middle, and High 
Maturity Delinquents.” (Sacramento: California Youth Authority, 
1966), pp. 1-52, (mimeo.). 


half of youths, with any of several community 
or volunteer agencies (e.g., probation, employ- 
ment, school); (4) ready access to the parole 
agent, by the youths, if and when a need or 
emergency would arise on the youths’ part; (5) 
flexible agent-youth contacts (office or streets; 
formal or informal), and on a daily basis if neces- 
sary; (6) extensive surveillance by the parole 
agent (e.g., during evenings or weekends) with 
respect to the youths’ community activities, if and 
as needed. 

The following were among the major program 
elements which could be made available, depend- 
ing upon the youth’s needs and life-situation at 
the time: (1) Individual and/or group-centered 
treatment; (2) group homes, individual foster 
homes, and other out-of-home placements; (3) 
an accredited school program which was located 
within the CTP “community center” building, 
and which included tutoring as well as arts and 
crafts; (4) recreational opportunities and social- 
izing experiences (e.g., outings and cultural ac- 
tivities) both within and outside the community 
center. 

The next section will contain the main results 
of the 1961-1969 effort. To help state these find- 
ings in a succinct yet meaningful way it will be 
necessary to: (1) Focus upon the Sacramento- 
Stockton area alone;? (2) talk about boys only— 
although, later on, the main results for girls will 
be mentioned as well; and (3) refer to three sepa- 
rate groups, or “types,” of youth. 

A few words must be said about the three 
groups of youth: “Passive Conformist,” “Power 
Oriented,” and “Neurotic.” These groups have 
long been recognized by perhaps the majority of 
practitioners and theorists. They are usually re- 
ferred to by names which are similar to the ones 
which are used in this report. Each group is 
briefly reviewed in Section A of the Appendix. 
As to quantities, these groups accounted for 14 
percent, 21 percent, and 53 percent of the 1961- 
1969 sample of boys, respectively. (Incidentally, 
the Passive Conformist group seems to account 
for a considerably larger proportion of the typical 
California probation—i.e., local city and county— 
population, when compared with that observed 
within the CYA.*) Thus, taken together, the 
three groups accounted for 7 of every 8—i.e., 88 
percent—of the eligible boys. The remaining 12 
percent were made up of four rather rare groups 
of youth, and will be referred to later on. 


For readers who are familiar with “I-level” theory,5 


it should be mentioned that many practitioners and 
theorists would refer to the Passive Conformists as “im- 
mature conformists” (Cfm’s). Similarly, one may think 
of the Power Oriented group as being made up of 
“cultural conformists” (Cfe’s) and “manipulators” 
(Mp’s), whereas the Neurotic group would be comprised 
of individuals who are often referred to as “neurotic 
acting-out” (Na’s) and “neurotic anxious” (Nx’s). 


Main Results of the 1961-1969 Experiment 


A.—First we will talk about the group which 
was by far the largest—Neuwrotics. These indi- 
viduals appeared to perform much better within 
the intensive CTP program than within the tradi- 
tional program (i.e., institution plus standard 
parole). For example, Criminal Identification and 
Investigation (CI&l) “rap sheets,”’® which 
covered each ward’s entire Youth Authority “ca- 
reer,”* showed that the controls were arrested 
2.7 times more often than experimentals. (Of- 
fenses of minor severity were excluded.*) More 
specifically, the rates of arrest in connection with 
each month “at risk”—i.e., for each month on 
parole, in the community—were .080 for controls 
and .030 for experimentals. This amounted to a 
difference of about 1.4 arrests per youth, per CYA 
career. In practical terms, this would mean 1,400 
fewer arrests per career, for every 1,000 “Neu- 
rotic” youths in the CTP program as compared 
with an equal number of these youths within the 
traditional program. 

When offenses of minor severity were included, the 
arrest rates per month-at-risk were .101 for controls 
(C’s) and .044 for experimentals (E’s)—a difference 
of 130 percent in favor of the latter. Statistically speak- 
ing, neither of the C vs. E differences which have been 
mentioned could be explained on the basis of chance 
alone. 

Additional information and findings are given 
in Section C of the Appendix. The present set of 
results, which of course apply to the Neurotic 
group alone, are probably of greater relevance to- 
day than they were during much of the 1961-1969 
period. This is because the Neurotic group cur- 
rently appears to make up an even larger propor- 
tion (perhaps 70-75 percent) of the Youth Au- 
thority’s entire population of males, and of 

6 These documents are compiled by the State of California, Depart- 
ment of Justice (D.J.). They are based on reports which are routinely, 
and directly, received by D.J. from police, probation, and sheriffs’ de- 
partments throughout California. Among other things, the documents 
may include listings of antisocial activities which had not been men- 
tioned in the (a) formal suspension reports, and (b) “special incident 
reports,” of Youth Authority parole agents who participated in the 
1961-1969 effort. (For a variety of reasons, omissions of this nature 
occurred significantly more often relative to the traditional program, 
as compared with the CTP program.) 

7 The figures which will next be given refer to all youths who 
received either a favorable or an unfavorable discharge from the CYA 
by the close of the 1961-1969 experiment, or shortly thereafter. 

8 Arrests of “minor severity” are those which relate to traffic (non- 
injuries/nonfelonies), runaway, incorrigibility, ete. 


® More recently referred to as higher maturity “delinquent identi- 
fiers” (Di’s). 
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females as well. This increase seems to have been 
an indirect and rather complicated byproduct of 
the continually increasing average age of CYA 
first commitments and, of course, recommitments. 

B.—Power Oriented youths who participated 
in the intensive CTP program performed sub- 
stantially worse than those within the traditional 
program, particularly in connection with followup 
periods of relatively long duration. This was in 
spite of their better showing on a 24-month “re- 
cidivism index.” See the Appendix, for details. 

C.—On balance, Passive Conformists who par- 
ticipated in CTP performed somewhat better than 
those in the traditional program, at least while 
under Youth Authority jurisdiction. However, the 
subsample of experimentals who received a favor- 
able discharge from the CYA performed some- 
what worse than their controls in terms of con- 
victions (but somewhat better in terms of 
arrests), when one looked at the 4-year period 
immediately following the termination of that 
jurisdiction. (See the Appendix.) 

D.—The Relatively Rare Types of Youth: What 
about the four groups of youth who, when taken 
together, accounted for the remaining 12 percent 
of the sample? Basically, too few cases were 
present within each of these groups to allow for 
really firm or definite conclusions. Yet, it makes 
some sense to briefly state the findings which we 
do have, on at least a tentative or provisional 
basis, in contrast to reporting nothing at all about 
these individuals. 

In the case of one particular group, however, there 
happened to be a complete absence of cases within the 
Sacramento-Stockton, experimental sample; as a result, 
nothing can be said about them. In I-level terms, these 
youths are referred to as “asocialized aggressives” 
(Aa’s). (I-level terminology will also be used in re- 
ferring to the three remaining personality types: “Ap’s, 
Se’s, and Ci’s” (see below) ). Aa’s, Ap’s, Se’s and Ci’s 
accounted for 1 percent, 4 percent, 2 percent, and 5 per- 
cent of the present sample of E + C boys, respectively. 
(1) All things considered, the “asocialized 

passive” group (Ap’s) seemed to perform some- 
what better within the intensive CTP program 
than in the traditional Youth Authority program. 
(2) No substantial E vs. C differences were ob- 
served in relation to the “sitwational emotional 
reaction” group (Se’s). Youths of this type ap- 
peared to perform consistently well, regardless 
of which particular program they were in. (3) 
The “cultural identifier” group (Ci’s)® appeared 
to perform somewhat better in the traditional 
program than in CTP. 
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E.—The Total Group of Boys (Viewed Collec- 
tively). In this section, the results for all Sacra- 
mento-Stockton boys are reviewed. This includes 
the 12 percent which had earlier been set aside. 

Based on CI&I rap sheets, the arrest rate was 
found to be .065 among controls and .040 among 
experimentals, for each month on parole. This 63 
percent difference in favor of the intensive, CTP 
program cannot be explained in terms of 
“chance.” (A similar nonchance difference was 
found when offenses of minor severity were in- 
cluded.) In practical terms, this would amount to 
at least 750 fewer arrests per CYA career, for 
every 1,000 experimentals as vs. 1,000 controls. 

On 24-months-parole followup, experimental 
boys performed significantly better than control 
boys in terms of recidivism rate: 44 percent vs. 
63 percent. (Recidivism is defined in Section C of 
the Appendix.) Other results are: Fifty percent 
of the controls, as vs. 69 percent of the experi- 
mentals, received a favorable discharge from the 
CYA within 60 months of their first release to the 
community. Twenty-three percent of the controls, 
as vs. 16 percent of the experimentals, received 
an unfavorable discharge within 60 months. 

It seems clear from the above that boys who 
participated in the CTP program performed sub- 
stantially better than those in the traditional pro- 
gram at least during the 2-to-4-year, typical dura- 
tion of their Youth Authority jurisdiction. 

What happened after some of these youths left 
the Youth Authority? If one looks at the sub- 
sample of individuals who received a favorable 
discharge from the CYA, control boys were found 
to have chalked up an average of 1.42 convictions 
within 48 months after they had left the CYA. 
The figure for experimentals was 1.67. (Focusing 
on arrests alone, the figures were 1.72 and 1.94— 
a difference of 13 percent. As before, nonsevere 
offenses were excluded.) 

It should be mentioned that this 18 percent difference, 
one which favored the traditional program, seemed to 
largely reflect the comparatively good performance 
which was chalked up by what amounted to a relatively 
large number of Power Oriented individuals among the 

“favorable-dischargee control-subsample,’ when com- 

pared with the performance of the relatively smaller 

number of control Neurotics who had also received a 

favorable discharge. (As seen in Section C of the Ap- 


pendix, Neurotic experimental boys, taken by them- 
selves, performed better than their controls, after having 


1© As indicated in footnote 31, we have not completed the analysis of 
post-CYA offense behavior on the part of individuals who had received 
an unfavorable discharge. 
periods of incarceration which resulted from these revocations 
are over and beyond the initial period of incarceration which was 
experienced by the controls, but not by the experimentals, shortly 
after their original commitment to the Youth Authority. 
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left the CYA on the basis of a favorable discharge. 
Very much the opposite was found in the case of Power 
Oriented experimentals.) In short, the Power Oriented 
individuals contributed enough “points” to have tipped 
the postdischarge balance in favor of the control group 
—i.e., when all youths were counted at the same time 
and when the performance of the Power Oriented youths 
was weighted according to the number of such individ- 
uals who were present in this subsample of favorable 


dischargees. 

F.—Girls. The following relates to the total 
sample of girls: On balance, these individuals 
seemed to perform equally well in the traditional 
program and in CTP. We say “on balance” be- 
cause control girls appeared to perform better 
when one focused on certain measures of effective- 
ness only, whereas results of an opposite nature 
were noted when still other measures were used. 
Even when these individuals were analyzed sepa- 
rately with regard to each of the three major 
personality groupings—Passive Conformist, 
Power Oriented and Neurotic—no really substan- 
tial, overall E vs. C differences were observed. 


What About Costs? 


What was the average cost of sending a youth 
through the traditional program, as compared 
with that of CTP? In addressing this question, 
the first thing we found was that costs for both 
programs rose a great deal from 1961 through 
1969. This was mainly due to “normal” increases 
in salaries and wages, price-of-living, etc. Sec- 
ondly, costs increased more within the traditional 
program than within CTP; moreover, this trend 
continued into the 1970’s. (See below.) 

This “differential rise in costs” was largely related 
to the greater relative, and total, amount of time which 
the control youths were spending within the CYA’s in- 
creasingly expensive-to-operate institutions, beginning 
in the middle and later 1960’s. In other words, it was 
mainly a reflection of the amount of institutional time 
which was being accumulated by controls (particularly 
those whose parole had been revoked on one or more 
occasions!!) as compared with that of experimentals. 
(Experimentals had been revoked and institutionalized 
less often than controls, on the average.) 

The costs which appear below relate to all Sac- 
ramento-Stockton boys who had entered either 
CTP or the traditiona! program during 1961-1969, 
and who received either a favorable or an un- 
favorable discharge as of March 1, 1973. All re- 
ception center (NRCC), institution, camp, and 
parole costs were included. Separate analyses 
were made on these 162 C’s and 192 E’s, depend- 
ing upon the year in which each individual had 
first entered the program (i.e., the experiment) : 

For youths who entered during the experiment’s 


early years, or “early period,” 1963 prices were used. 
For those entering during the “middle period,” 1966-67 


| i” 


’ prices were used. For youths who entered during the 


later years—the “recent period”—1971-72 prices were 
used. 


The average CYA career costs per ward were 
as follows: 


Early period: C — $ 5,734; E — $ 7,180 
Middle period: C — 8,679; E — 9,911 
Recent period: C — 14,827; E — 14,580 

Thus, in earlier years the traditional program was 

noticeably less expensive than CTP. However, the 

C vs. E “cost-ratio” underwent a definite change 

as time went by. This was seen in relation to the 

early, middle, and more recent cost-ratios, respec- 

tively: 0.80 to 1;'* 0.88 to 1; and 0.98 to 1. As a 

result, the earlier advantage which was observed 

for the traditional program had largely faded 
away by the early 1970’s. Stated directly, the 
actual C vs. E cost difference per youth amounted 
to $1,446 during the early period, $1,232 during 
the middle period, and $253 during the more 
recent period. When one looks at the 1971-72 data 
in relation to the duration of the average youth’s 

CYA career, the figure of $253 is found to involve 

a control/experimental difference of $66 per year, 

or 18 cents a day. 

In light of price increases which have been ex- 
perienced since the early 1970’s, it is possible 
that the cost-balance has by now tipped in “‘favor” 
of the CTP program. Aside from this possibility, 
one which centers around the above figures alone, 
it should be pointed out that the 1971-72 “per 
ward costs” would be at least a few hundred 
dollars higher for the traditional program than 
for CTP if capital outlay costs were added to the 
picture. These costs, which were not included in 
the figures shown above, would relate to the con- 
struction of new institutions. They are estimated 
as being close to $10,000,000 for each ‘up-to- 
date,” physically secure, 400-bed facility. Finally, 
the above figures do not take into account the 
fairly substantial, non-CYA correctional costs 
which were accounted for by unfavorable dis- 
chargees who had been sent directly to a State or 
Federal prison. In this connection, it will be re- 
called that a greater percentage of controls than 
experimentals had received a discharge of this 
type. (Also see footnote 31.) 


12 In connection with the ‘‘recent period’’ the primary question was: 


What would the program costs look like on the basis of early 1970 
prices—yet in relation to the performance of an actual sample of 
experimentals and controls who had entered the CYA during the later 
part of the 1961-1969 effort? 

13 Thus, 5,734 divided by 7,180 yields a ratio of 0.80 to 1. 

14 As before, the research costs are picked up by NIMH. 

15 At any rate, there seemed to be little if any scientific evidence 


to suggest that it would be inappropriate or impractical to begin the 
treatment-and-control of eligible wards outside of a traditional institu- 
tional setting. 
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It appears, then, that current costs for the 
community program would in no event be sub- 
stantially greater than those for the traditional 
program. To all indications they would, in fact, 
be a little less. This would be highlighted if one 
focused upon the “Neurotic” youths alone, regard- 
less of whether any post-CYA ‘“‘career costs” were 
brought into the picture. 


The Present Experiment (1969-1974) 


Despite the early promise shown by CTP with 
various groups of youth, it was quite clear by 
1965 that there was much room for improvement 
with regard to still other groups. By 1967-1968, 
it was the consensus of CTP operations staff, and 
on-site researchers, that the difficulties and de- 
linquent orientation of 25-to-35 percent of the 
eligible boys were hardly being influenced by the 
intensive CTP program. In fact, it had been found 
that at least one-third of these individuals were 
again involved in delinquency within a few weeks 
or months after having entered the program. 
Much the same was observed with similar types 
of individuals who had been assigned to the tradi- 
tional program—i.e., with youths (control sub- 
jects) who had spent some 8 or 10 months in a 
regular CYA institution (or camp) prior to being 
parolled. These, then, were the type of experi- 
ences, findings and impressions which led to the 
present experiment—part 2 of the Youth Au- 
thority’s Community Treatment Project. 

“Part 2” has several objectives; however, its 
main thrust relates to the following question: 
Would many of the above-mentioned youths be- 
come less delinquently oriented if they began 
their CYA career within a certain kind of resi- 
dential setting (described below), and not within 
the community itself? Thus the title of this 1969- 
1974 effort: “Settings for the Differential Treat- 
ment of Delinquents.’’!* 

To be sure, the idea of using a residential fa- 
cility, on a fairly long-term basis if necessary, 
involved a definite departure from the philosophy 
which was behind the 1961-1969 effort. Under 
that philosophy, or set of hypotheses, the treat- 
ment-and-control of all eligible youths could just 
as well have begun within the community itself.° 
(Basically, only the research requirement that 
there be a control group prevented this from ac- 
tually occurring.) Furthermore, during 1961-1969 
the residential setting—in this case NRCC—was 
to be used (a) only after the youths’ intensive 
community program had gotten underway, and 


(b) on a short-term “temporary detention” basis 
alone, if at all. 

The “Settings” experiment obtains its sample 
of youths from the greater Sacramento area. This 
consists entirely of males who (a) may be 13 to 
21 years old at intake, and (b) are no longer 
restricted to being juvenile court commitments. 
The key ‘ineligibility criteria”—i.e., bases for 
exclusion—relate to the youths’ commitment of- 
fense and offense history, as before. However the 
present set of offense-criteria allow for the in- 
clusion, within the experiment, of a broader range 
of individuals than was possible in 1961-1969. 
(See below for details.) 


Procedures and Operations (1969-1974) 


The following question is asked by project staff 
in connection with each newly committed youth 
who—in accordance with the above criteria— 
seems likely to later be judged eligible by the 
Youth Authority Board :'® “Within which type of 
setting would it probably be best to initiate the 
treatment-and-control of this individual’? The 
choice is between: (1) Initial assignment to an 
intensive, CTP-staffed-and-operated residential 
program—later to be followed by release to the 
intensive CTP community program (staffed-and- 
operated as in 1961-1969) ; (2) direct release to 
the intensive CTP community program (again as 
per the 1961-1969 pattern). 

The project staffing team approaches the above 
question by first making a careful study of the 
individual’s interests, limitations, immediate 
pressures and underlying motivations. The main 
object is to figure out what the most appropriate, 
yet practical, short-range and long-range goals 
might be. The resulting “close look” allows staff 
to next “check the youth out” in terms of written 


16 As in 1961-1969, the Youth Authority Board gives the final, legal 
approval in regard to eligibility. (In the event that the youth is de 
clared eligible, a ‘“‘random drawing” will alone determine exactly where 
he is to begin his treatment-and-control. See the text.) Prior to the 
time that a ward is officially declared eligible, he would be referred to 
as a “pre-eligible.”’ 

17 Since 1969, these descriptions have been found to be largely, 
though not entirely, mutually exclusive. 

18 As a result of the random drawing, it not infrequently happens 
that a Status 1 youth will have to begin his program within the 
community setting. By the same token, a Status 2 youth may have to 
begin within the residential facility. (These ‘‘less-than-optimal,” initial 
placements serve an essential function in terms of the research design.) 
When this type of initial placement is called for, the Operations section 
of the staffing team prepares what is called a “‘modified treatment-and- 
control” plan. This differs in several respects from the “optimal . . . 
plan’’ which they had prepared just prior to the drawing. The main 
object of the modified plan is to (a) develop goals which are appropri- 
ate to the less-than-optimal setting in which the youth’s program is 
to be initiated, yet which will remain relevant to the individual’s 
needs, and (b) develop strategies which will allow for and at the same 
time encourage a maximum use of the resources which are available 
within the particular setting. 

1® The groups which are being compared thus serve as “controls” 
for one another. 

20 In many cases, individuals whose parole is revoked while they are 
in the community can be placed into, or returned to, the CTP residential 


facility. This allows them to remain part of the overall program. 
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guidelines which are designed to further focus 
their attention on the question of where the given 
treatment-and-control plan might best be started. 
The guidelines relate to certain categories of 
youth who, as mentioned earlier, were found to 
be unusually difficult to “reach” during 1961-1969. 
In these guidelines, a number of distinguishing char- 
acteristics are spelled out with regard to five groups of 
individuals. (According to the hypotheses of this ex- 
periment, youths who appear to “fit” any one or more 
of these descriptions “should” begin their CYA career 
within the above-mentioned residential setting.) More 
specifically, the guidelines contain short descriptions of 

(a) certain patterns of interacting with others, (b) 

outstanding personality characteristics, (c) underlying 

motivations, and/or (d) immediate pressures and life- 
circumstances.!7 The guidelines are outlined in Section 

D of the Appendix. 

Individuals who are seen as needing an initial 
period of institutionalization are referred to as 
“Status 1”; those seen as not needing this type of 
initial setting are termed “Status 2.’ When the 
staffing team completes its evaluation of an indi- 
vidual and finalizes his “status,” a random draw- 
ing is then made to determine whether his initial 
placement is to be within the CTP residential 
component (i.e., program) or else within its com- 
munity-based component.!* All CTP parole agents 
serve both parts of CTP. (Prior to the youth’s 
actual placement into either one or the other of 
these CTP settings/components, the Youth Au- 
thority Board must declare him eligible for CTP 
per se. It makes this decision without having 
learned the outcome of the random drawing.) 

This random assignment procedure results in the 
establishment of four separate youth-groups—two “resi- 
dential’’ and two “community-based,” with each of the 
two containing a subgroup of Status 1 and, in addition, 

Status 2 individuals. The research team later compares 

each one of these four youth-groups with each of the 

remaining three, in terms of community adjustment.!9 

With certain planned exceptions, parole agents who 

participate in the experiment can have caseloads which 

contain individuals from all four youth-groups. 

The parole agent who is assigned to work with 
a given youth, and who has therefore been part 
of the staffing team, remains assigned to that 
youth regardless of whether the latter’s placement 
happens to be within the residential or the com- 
munity section of CTP at any particular point in 
time. This he:!»s promote continuity within and 
across settings. vith respect to long-term treat- 
ment-and-controi efforts.”° 

Before presenting the results to date, a few 
words should be added about the CTP residential 
unit. This unit (“Dorm 3”) is located at NRCC 
and is a 5- or 10-minute drive from CTP’s com- 
munity center in Sacramento. Dorm 3 normally 
houses 23 to 25 youths at any one time—CTP 
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youths (males) exclusively—although the number 
has ranged from 15 to 82. It is staffed by carefully 
selected “youth counselors” and “group super- 
visors,” and is readily as well as continuously 
accessible to all remaining CTP personnel. Some 
parole agents have their office on the dorm. All 
dorm staff are individually, and officially, paired- 
up with one or two agents. This makes for better 
dorm-agent as well as dorm-dorm coordination 
of efforts with respect to implementing stated 
goals and strategies for residence-located youths 
who are on the caseload of the given agents. 
Two additional points. (1) Expanding CTP’s 
Applicability. Part of the 1969-1974 effort centers 
around the following question: Can the CTP ap- 
proach?! be applied to a broader range and variety 
of offenders than that which was available in con- 
nection with the 1961-1969 experiment? This 
question is dealt with at two levels: First, the 
“ineligibility criteria” which were used during 
1961-1969 have been trimmed back in order to 
allow for the inclusion of many individuals who 
would otherwise be excluded on the basis of (a) 
commitment offenses relating to armed robbery, 
forcible rape, etc., or (b) offense histories of a 
particularly disturbed or aggressive-appearing 
nature.2? However, the Board will declare these 
particular youths eligible for CTP only with the 
understanding that their program is to be initi- 
ated within Dorm 3. (For research purposes, all 
such individuals are therefore analyzed as a 
separate group. They are called “Category B” 
youths.?*) Secondly, and aside from the matter 
of offenses, all first commitments to the CYA 


21 In the present case this includes the ‘differential treatment’ fea- 
ture in addition to the community-based aspect per se. 

22 That is, regardless of the possible lack of severity of the commit- 
ment offense itself. 

23 All other youths are referred to as “Category A.” 

24 (a) These results relate to the first 106 eligible “Category A” 
males who were paroled as of December 15, 1972. (See footnote 23.) 
When “Category B” cases are included, the results hardly change. 
(b) Neurotic, Power Oriented, Passive Conformist, and “rare types’’ 
are combined into a single group—74 percent of which is comprised 
of the Neurotic category alone. (The findings which are reported—more 
specifically, the differences between comparison groups—are very largely 
accounted for by the latter individuals. They receive little if any sup- 
port in relation to the remaining 26 percent of the sample, when the 
latter are viewed as a single, separate entity.) This population-distri- 
bution probably reflects a broader trend within the CYA as a whole. 
(ec) The present results take into account offenses of all severity levels; 
however, they are virtually unchanged when those of minor severity are 
excluded. The latter account for 7 percent of the present, 120 offenses. 
(d) “Offense” is defined as any delinquent act which results in any 
one or more of the following, official actions: Revocation of parole; 
court recommitment; adjudicated court referral to CTP; unfavorable 
transfer from CTP; suspension of parole. (During the coming year an 
analysis of CI&I rap sheets will be undertaken for the first time, rela- 
tive to the 1969-1974 sample.) 

25 As before, ‘months on parole” is used synonymously with ‘months 
in the community” and “‘months at risk.” 

26 By using a closely related yet possibly more refined statistical 
approach, an even larger difference was obtained between RC’s and 
RR’s with respect to the average (mean) monthly rate of offending. 
When the median rather than the mean was used in relation to this 
alternate approach, the monthly rate of offending was .180 for RC’s 
and .060 for RR’s. 

27 Nor can various background factors account for this difference. 
These factors include age, IQ, socioeconomic status, race, I-level, 
“subtype,” and level of parole risk (‘‘base expectancy’’). 


from the Sacramento County Superior Court have 
been made available for inclusion within CTP. 
This is the first time that adult court commit- 
ments have become part of the CTP studies. No 
restrictions are applied as to where these particu- 
lar individuals may begin their program; etc. (2) 
Terminology. The following should facilitate the 
presentation of findings: 

RR = Status 1 youths who were appropriately 
placed: These individuals were diagnosed as need- 
ing to begin their program within a residential 
setting. Their program did begin within a resi- 
dential setting (i.e., Dorm 3). 

RC = Status 1 youths who were inappropri- 
ately placed: Diagnosed as needing to begin in a 
residential setting; however, their program was 
initiated within a community setting, as in 1961- 
1969. 

CR = Status 2 youths who were inappropri- 
ately placed: Diagnosed as being able to begin 
their program within a community setting; how- 
ever, their program was initiated within a resi- 
dential setting (i.e., Dorm 3). 

CC = Status 2 youths who were appropriately 
placed: Diagnosed as being able to begin their 
program within a community setting. Their pro- 
gram did begin within a community setting, as in 
1961-1969. 


Main Findings to Date 
(1969-1974 Experiment 


Status 1 youths who were inappropriately 
placed are performing considerably worse than 
those who were appropriately placed: 94 percent 
of the RC’s (inappropriately placed) as vs. 58 
percent of the RR’s (appropriately placed) have 
chalked up one or more offenses during their first 


year-and-a-half on parole.2> The number of of- 
fenses per youth is 1.56 among RC’s and 0.96 
among RR’s. For each month at risk the mean 
rate of offending is .140 among RC’s as vs. .066 
among RR’s—in other words, one offense for 
every 7.1 months in the case of RC’s, and one per 
15.2 months among RR’s.?® This 112 percent dif- 
ference in rate of offending cannot be explained 
in terms of ‘‘chance.’’?7 

These findings suggest that the delinquent be- 
havior of the Youth Authority’s more troubled, 
troublesome and/or resistive wards may be sub- 
stantially reduced—provided that they are first 
worked with in a setting such as is represented 
by Dorm 3, as distinct from one which is com- 
munity-based in the usual sense of the term. The 
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scope, and the potential importance, of any such 
“reductions” should not be thought of as slight: 
Status 1 youths represent 46 percent of the total 
CTP sample.** It is likely that they comprise a 
sizable portion of the Youth Authority’s total 
population, as well.* 

What about the remaining 54 percent—i.e., the 
Status 2 youths? (These youths, it will be re- 
called, are the less troubled, troublesome and/or 
resistive individuals.) On balance the present 
findings suggest that there is little if anything to 
be gained, with regard to parole performance, by 
initially placing Status 2 youths into a residential 
facility,*” even of the type represented by Dorm 
3: The average monthly rates of offending are 
.086 for CR’s (inappropriately placed) and .068 
for CC’s (appropriately placed)—a difference of 
26 percent. On the surface, these rates might sug- 
gest that an “inappropriate” (in this case, resi- 
dential) placement would be slightly detrimental 
to the Status 2 youths, at least when compared 
with the more appropriate, alternate placement. 
However, this particular difference in rates of 
offending may be accounted for by “‘chance’”’ alone. 
Together with results from three other measures 
of performance, the overall picture is one of few 
substantial and consistent CR vs. CC differences. 

Inappropriately placed youths (RC’s + CR’s) 
are performing worse than appropriately placed 
youths (RR’s + CC’s): For each month spent 
within the community, the mean rate of offending 
is .107 among “inappropriates” (INP’s) and .067 
among “appropriates” (APR’s). This amounts to 
one offense for every 9.3 months on parole in the 
case of INP’s, and one per 14.9 months among 
APR’s. This 60 percent difference cannot be ac- 
counted for by “chance.” Results from the remain- 
ing performance-indicators are consistent with 
this basic finding, although not as clear-cut. 

The various findings which have been presented 
might seem to suggest the obvious: Delinquent be- 
havior can probably be reduced in connection with 
community and residential programs alike, by 
means of careful diagnosis and subsequent place- 
ment of individuals into appropriate rather than 
inappropriate or less-than-optimal settings and 
programs. In short, it might be said that it mat- 


2% With “Category B” youths included, the figure is 49 percent. 

2® In 1968, research staff estimated that 39 percent of all eligible 
youths would receive a Status 1 diagnosis during the present experi- 
ment. Wards who were received by the CYA during the past few 
years appear to be more involved with delinquency than those received 
during the 1960’s. For example, the present sample of eligible Category 
A subjects had accumulated an average of 7.1 delinquent contacts by 
the time of their commitment to the CYA. The figure for 1961-1969 
eligibles was 5.8. 

30 This is generally consistent with the main results of the 1961-1969 
experiment. 


ters which youths (or types of youth) are placed 
into which type of setting, and that careful selec- 
tion may lead to higher rates of success for resi- 
dential and community-based programs alike. Yet, 
it is recognized that such a viewpoint or conclu- 
sion would by no means be universally accepted 
as being “obvious,” within corrections. For one 
thing, many people feel that nothing really has 
much effect on delinquent behavior; others be- 
lieve that one single approach, and perhaps one 
particular setting, may well contain “the answer” 
for all but a tiny portion of the population. At any 
rate, the present findings will hopefully add new 
information to a long-standing placement issue 
which many practitioners do regard as being less 
than entirely obvious in the majority, if not large 
majority, of cases: Which youths would best be 
placed into which types of setting, or program? 
Two final points in this connection. (1) The 
difference in rate of offending which is found 
between the Status 1 groups (RC’s vs. RR’s) 
is considerably larger than that found between 
the Status 2 groups (CR’s vs. CC’s). More spe- 
cifically, Status 1 youths who were inappropri- 
ately placed are performing considerably worse 
than those who were appropriately placed; how- 
ever, in the case of Status 2 youths no substantial 
differences are observed between individuals who 
were inappropriately placed and those who were 
appropriately placed. This raises the possibility 
that an initial placement within an inappropriate 
or less-than-optimal setting might make more of 
a difference to Status 1 youths than to those diag- 
nosed as Status 2. It may be that the latter, pre- 
sumably “stronger” individuals are in a better 
position to compensate for, or otherwise cope with 
and make the best of, an environment of this 
nature. (2) The significance, or possible differen- 
tial significance, of the initial treatment-and- 
control setting is also suggested by the following: 
Appropriately placed youths (RR’s and CC’s) are 
performing about equally well on parole—i.e., re- 
gardless of status. However, inappropriately 
placed Status 1 youths (RC’s) are performing 
substantially worse than inappropriately placed 
Status 2 youths (CR’s). In other words, appropri- 
ate placement may perhaps help to offset or mod- 
erate certain pre-existing differences in level of 
coping ability, on the part of Status 1 vs. Status 
2 youths. On the other hand, inappropriate or less- 
than-optimal placement may be more likely to 
accentuate or activate various differences which 
relate to their personal or interpersonal liabilities. 
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Thus far, the CTP approach does seem applica- 
ble to categories of offenders other than those 
which were studied in 1961-1969: Briefly, Adult 
Court commitments have presented few if any 
special operational problems, or, for that matter, 
diagnostic problems. Their treatment-and-control 
requirements differ only slightly from those of 
Juvenile Court commitments who fall within the 
16-and-older age range. In addition, Category B 
youths have presented few unusual or serious 
operational and diagnostic problems. However, 
partly because of Board restrictions which are 
frequently placed upon these individuals with re- 
gard to day passes, furloughs or minimum length 
of residential stay, it has sometimes been difficult 
to develop treatment-and-control plans which 
closely resemble those observed in the case of 
many other residence-located youths. Operations 
staff nevertheless feel able to engage in productive 
interactions with most such youths. The parole 
performance of these individuals has yet to be 
evaluated in detail. 


Overview and Concluding Remarks 


Within and outside of corrections, many con- 
cerned individuals are currently engaged in an 
ideological battle over whether to “keep almost 
all offenders on the streets,” or else “lock up 
nearly all offenders, except for first-timers.” This, 
of course, may be exaggerating the situation to a 
certain degree; yet at the same time, it may be 
accurate in its reflection of certain feelings which 
are often involved. Feelings aside, the facts which 
have emerged from California’s 12-year experi- 
ment thus far suggest that both of the above posi- 
tions may be too extreme, and that a more differ- 
entiated or flexible approach may be appropriate. 
(These considerations would at least apply to the 
type of individuals who have been studied thus 
far—youths who have had numerous contacts 
with the law.) A brief review may illustrate this 
point: 

When an NIMH-funded research team com- 
bined several hundred Youth Authority males into 
a single study group (one which included the full 
range of CYA “personality types”), it found that 
(a) “experimentals” who participated in the in- 
tensive, 1961-1969 community-based program 
(CTP) had produced substantially less delinquent 
behavior than (b) “controls” who had partici- 
pated in the traditional CYA program. (The ex- 
perimentals and controls had been well-matched 
on such characteristics as age, IQ, socioeconomic 
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status, race, etc.) However, the researchers also 
found that much of this difference in favor of the 


CTP—i.e., noninstitutional—program was ac- 
counted for by youths who were referred to as 
“Neurotics.” During the 1960’s, these individuals 
accounted for half of the CYA’s population; they 
currently account for considerably more. By way 
of contrast, the traditional CYA program was 
found to have a greater influence than CTP in the 
case of individuals described as ‘‘Power Oriented.” 
This particular group now comprises about one- 
tenth of the CYA population; it previously ac- 
counted for twice that amount. 

Quite aside from these particular findings and 
developments, it was observed, prior to 1969, that 
roughly one-third of the total sample were re- 
sponding somewhat indifferently, and often quite 
unfavorably, to the community-based and tradi- 
tional programs alike. Included within this broad, 
“difficult-to-reach” category were some individ- 
uals from nearly all personality groupings. How- 
ever, it was the difficult-to-reach Neurotics who 
accounted for the largest total number. (This was 
possible despite the relatively positive perform- 
ance by the Neurotic group as a whole.) Since 
1969, the distinguishing characteristics of diffi- 
cult-to-reach ‘‘Neurotics’” have been largely 
singled-out. In many cases (perhaps half) opera- 
tions staff have helped them to engage in less by 
way of delinquent behavior while in the com- 
munity. But before this could occur, it was neces- 
sary for these individuals to begin their Youth 
Authority program, (a) not within the commu- 
nity per se, (b) not inside a standard CYA insti- 
tution, but rather (c) within a medium-sized, 
CTP-staffed residential facility—one which was 
operated in accordance with the 1961-1969 “differ- 
ential treatment” philosophy. As to the difficult- 
to-reach ‘Power Oriented” youths, this same 
“residence-first” (CTP facility) approach seems 
to be resulting in relatively little overall improve- 
ment in terms of parole performance. Thus, the 
traditional program may still represent the Youth 
Authority’s best alternative for the majority of 
these particular individuals—especially the sub- 
group known as “Cfc’s.” Finally, during 1961- 
1969 the “Passive Conformists” (now one-tenth 
of the population) performed somewhat, though 
not a great deal better in CTP than within the 
traditional CYA program. Nevertheless, their 
response to CTP’s residential facility (1969- 
present) has been unfavorable. Thus, in this par- 
ticular instance the 1961-1969 type of community- 
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based approach would seem to be the treatment 
of choice. 

CTP’s originally stated ideal—that of changing 
delinquents into lifelong nondelinquents—is not 
being achieved in the large majority of cases. 
Obviously, the CTP program does not contain a 
“special potion” which, after having been taken, 
is capable of eliminating all traces of delinquency, 
and of fortifying the youths against every form 
of stress. Nevertheless, the “differential treat- 
ments” and “differential settings” which have 
been utilized in this program do seem capable of 
reducing the total volume of delinquent behavior 
on the part of many, but by no means all, eligible 
males. This holds true during the period of their 
CYA jurisdiction and, to a lesser extent, subse- 
quent to the termination of that jurisdiction. In 
order to bring about this “reduction,” it has very 
often seemed unnecessary to initially place these 
individuals within a residential setting (tradi- 
tional or otherwise) ; in many other cases, it has 
seemed quite necessary. As suggested above, it is 
what goes on within the given setting that seems 
to count, and not just the setting itself. This, of 
course, may also vary from one type of youth to 
another. 

Nothing in our experience suggests that it is an 
easy matter to operate a program such as CTP. 
Implementation and maintenance of a community- 
based, intensive differential treatment-and-control 
program involves critical issues, and requires 
steadfast commitments, with respect to personnel 
selection, quality of supervision, administrative 
support, etc. In one form or another, issues of this 
nature will also be encountered outside the con- 
text of large-sized, State agencies such as the 
CYA. Although challenges of this type have been 
adequately met in certain instances, it might be 
well to recognize the fact that any thoroughgoing 
implementation of CTP—even of the 1961-1969 
approach alone—is, at the present time, probably 
beyond the reach of most probation and parole 
departments within the USA on anything other 
than a limited scale. Even so, worthwhile modifi- 
cations and adaptations of the California program 
do seem to be well within the realm of possibility ; 
in several instances, they are already in existence. 

Whatever the immediate future may hold for 
programs such as CTP, the research information 
which has been gathered since 1961 may continue 
to be of interest to practitioners, administrators 
and social scientists who still place value upon 
the concept of actively and directly intervening 


in the life of personally troubled, developmentally 
lacking and/or disturbing-aggressive youths and 
young adults. This should apply in relation to 
community-based and residential-centered pro- 
grams alike. 


APPENDIX 
Section A 


The three groups of youth which were first mentioned 
on page 4 may be briefly described as follows: 

(1) Passive Conformist: This type of youth usually 
fears, and responds with strong compliance to, peers and 
adults who he thinks have the “upper hand” at the 
moment, or who seem more adequate and assertive than 
himself. He considers himself to be lacking in social 
“know-how,” and usually expects to be rejected by others 
in spite of his efforts to please them. 

(2) Power Oriented: This group is actually made up of 
two somewhat different kinds of individuals, who, never- 
theless, share several important features with one another. 
The first likes to think of himself as delinquent and tough. 
He is often more than willing to “go along” with others, 
or with a gang, in order to earn a certain degree of status 
and acceptance, and to later maintain his “reputation.” 
The second type, or “subtype,” often attempts to under- 
mine or circumvent the efforts and directions of authority 
figures. Typically, he does not wish to conform to peers or 
adults; and not infrequently, he will attempt to assume 
a leading “power role” for himself. 

Passive Conformist and Power Oriented youths are 
usually thought of as having reached a “middle maturity” 
level of interpersonal development. The group which is 
described next is said to have reached a “higher maturity” 
level. The “level of interpersonal maturity” concept is 
briefly explained in Section B of this Appendix. 

(3) Neurotic: Here again, we find two separate per- 
sonality types which share certain important characteris- 
tics with one another. The first type often attempts to 
deny—to himself and others—his conscious feelings of 
inadequacy, rejection, or self-condemnation. Not infre- 
quently, he does this by verbally attacking others and/or 
by the use of boisterous distractions plus a variety of 
“games.” The second type often shows various symptoms 
of emotional disturbance—e.g., chronic or intense depres- 
sion, or psychosomatic complaints. His tensions and con- 
scious fears usually result from conflicts produced by 
feelings of failure, inadequacy, or underlying guilt. 


Section B 


The following are brief definitions of the three main 
levels of interpersonal maturity which are observed within 
the CYA: 

Maturity Level Two (12): An individual whose overall 
development has reached this level, but has not gone be- 
yond it, views events and objects mainly as sources of 
short-term pleasure, or else frustration. He distinguishes 
among individuals largely in terms of their being either 
“givers” or “withholders,’ and seems to have few ideas 
of interpersonal refinement beyond this. He has a very 
low level of frustration-tolerance; moreover, he has a 
poor capacity for understanding many of the basic reasons 
for the behavior or attitudes of others, toward him. 

Maturity Level Three (13): More than the 12, an indi- 
vidual at this level recognizes that certain aspects of his 
own behavior have a good deal to do with whether or not 
he will get what he wants from others. Such an individual 
interacts mainly in terms of oversimplified rules and for- 
mulas rather than from a set of relatively firm, and 
generally more complex, internalized standards or ideals. 
He understands few of the feelings and motives of indi- 
viduals whose personalities are rather different than his 
own. More often than the 14 (see below), he assumes that 
peers and adults operate mostly on a rule-oriented or 
intimidation/ manipulation basis. 

Maturity Level Four (14): More than the 1:, an indi- 
vidual at this level has internalized one or more “sets” of 
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standards which he frequently uses as a basis for either 
accepting or rejecting the behavior and attitudes of him- 
self as well as others. (These standards are not always 
mutually consistent, or consistently applied.) He recog- 
nizes interpersonal interactions in which individuals at- 
tempt to influence one another by means other than 
compliance, manipulation, promises of hedonistic or mone- 
tary reward, ete. He has a fair ability to understand 
underlying reasons for behavior, and displays some ability 
to respond, on a fairly long-term basis, to certain moder- 
ately complex expectations on the part of various peers 
and adults. 


Section C 


For the Neurotic group, the additional information and 
findings are as follows: 

(1) Despite its known shortcomings, “rate of recidi- 
vism” has long been one of corrections’ most widely used 
measures of parole failure. As used in this report, recidi- 
vism reflects the occurrence of any one or more of the 
following events: (a) Revocation of the youth’s parole by 
the Youth Authority Board; (b) recommitment of the 
youth to the CYA, by either a Juvenile or an Adult Court; 
(c) unfavorable discharge of the youth by the Youth 
Authority Board, from the CYA itself. Any one of these 
events is usually the result of some type of police arrest 
and subsequent conviction. Events (a) and (b), above, 
are usually followed by a period of incarceration for 
several months, within one or another of the Youth Au- 
thority’s large-sized institutions. (See below, regarding 
(c).) Thus, the higher the recidivism rate, the greater 
is the amount of “failure” in one sense of the term. Now 
then, on 24-months parole followup the recidivism rate 
was 66 percent for controls and 45 percent for experi- 
mentals. 

(2) Within 60 months from the time of their first 
release to the community (literally, their date of initial 
parole), 40 percent of the C’s as vs. 77 percent of the 
E’s had been officially released by the Youth Authority 
Board from the CYA’s jurisdiction—on the basis of a 
favorable discharge. Also within a period of 60 months, 
40 percent of the C’s as vs. 17 percent of the E’s were 
released on the basis of an unfavorable discharge. (It 
should be noted that depending upon an individual’s be- 
havior subsequent to one or more prior parole revocations 
which he may have received, the individual will still be 
able to eventually obtain either a favorable or an un- 
favorable discharge from the CYA.) 3! 

(3) What happened after the CYA’s jurisdiction had 
ended, in the case of Neurotic youths and young adults 
who had been given a favorable discharge (see (2), 
above)? At least this much is known: Many of these indi- 
viduals did not entirely relinquish their delinquent tenden- 
cies—despite their experiences within the CYA. Be this 
as it may, those who had gone through the traditional 
CYA program seemed, on the average, to have remained 
somewhat more delinquent than those who had completed 
CTP: Within 48 months after having left the Youth 
Authority, controls chalked up an average of 1.88 convic- 
tions; the figure for experimentals was 1.58. (A somewhat 
larger C vs. E difference was obtained when one looked 
at arrests, and not simply convictions. As before, arrests 
of minor severity were not counted.) In practical terms, 
this would amount to a difference of about 300 convictions 
for every 1,000 experimental as well as control “favorable- 
dischargees,” over a 4-year span of time. (The reader 
may note that this analysis of post-CYA, CI&I data has 
been completed on “arrests” and, also, on the “convictions” 
which related to those arrests. However, because the 
earlier-mentioned parole (CYA-time) CI&I data were 
first analyzed during 1973, only the “arrest” information 
has been looked at thus far, with regard to parole time. 


31 Taking into account all “groups” of boys—i.e., all nine “subtypes” 
-—50 percent of the experimentals and 50 percent of the controls who 
received an unfavorable discharge from the Youth Authority were sent 
to a State or Federal prison immediately upon receipt of their dis- 
charge. Their Court sentence commonly specified a maximum of several 
years’ incarceration. Partly because of this, followup (i.e., post-CYA, 
postprison) analyses have not been completed for the unfavorable dis- 
chargee sample. 


Judging from the “post-CYA” findings on arrests vs. con- 
victions, the “parole time” results for these same two 
levels of analysis should be very similar to one another.) 
Using a 10-point scale, the penalties received for each 
conviction were somewhat more severe among controls 
than among exprimentals—5.75 as vs. 4.25, on the average. 

The following results relate to Power Oriented youths: 

(1) CI&I rap sheets showed an arrest rate of .060 
for controls and .071 for experimentals, with regard to 
each month spent within the community. This difference 
favored the traditional program by 18 percent. (Again, 
offenses of minor severity were excluded, although the 
picture hardly changed when they were included.) (2) 
On 24-months’ parole followup, the recidivism rate was 
66 percent for controls and 40 percent for experimentals. 
(3) Despite the better showing by experimentals on the 
24-month recidivism index, it was found that 53 percent 
of the controls as vs. 43 percent of the experimentals 
received a favorable discharge from the Youth Authority 
within 60 months of their first release to parole. Similarly, 
15 percent of the C’s as vs. 23 percent of the E’s received 
an unfavorable discharge. (4) Within 48 months after 
being released from the CYA’s jurisdiction, the Power 
Oriented, control “favorable-dischargees” had chalked up 
an average of 1.47 convictions; the figure for experi- 
mentals was 2.55. (The C vs. E difference was even larger 
when one focused upon arrests alone, rather than convic- 
tions alone.) This was a 73 percent difference in favor of 
Power Oriented youths who had successfully completed 
the Youth Authority’s traditional program. 

The following relates to Passive Conformist youths: 

(1) CI&I rap sheets showed an arrest rate of .066 for 
controls and .037 for experimentals, for each month within 
the community. This difference favored the CTP program 
by 78 percent. (2) On 24-months’ parole followup, the 
recidivism rate was 59 percent for controls and 51 percent 
for experimentals. (3) 54 percent of the C’s as vs. 78 per- 
cent of the E’s received a favorable discharge from the 
Youth Authority within 60 months of their first release 
to the community. Similarly, 14 percent of the C’s as vs. 
6 percent of the E’s received an unfavorable discharge. 
(4) Within 48 months after termination of their CYA 
jurisdiction, the Passive Conformist, control “favorable- 
dischargees” had chalked up an average of 1.44 convic- 
tions; the figure for experimentals was 1.80. This was a 
25 percent difference in favor of the traditional program. 

Section D 

Basic to the 1969-1974 experiment is the hypothesis 
that certain youths (five groups in all) would probably 
derive greater benefit from a course of treatment-and- 
control which would begin within a residential setting, in 
contrast to a community setting. Briefly, the groups are: 

(1) Youths who are quite disturbed and openly dis- 
organized relative to overall, everyday functioning, and 
who at times become highly agitated or even delusional 
when under the pressure of everyday life. (Mostly found 
among Nx’s, Ap’s and Aa’s.) 

(2) Youths who have an intensive drive to prevent other 
persons from exerting controls upon them, or from sub- 
stantially influencing the direction of their lives. They are 
prepared to use virtually “everything” in their power— 
including runaway, physical resistance, ete.—to avoid the 
ongoing confrontation of concerned authority figures, and 
to avoid involvement in nonexploitive relationships with 
adults in general. (Mostly found among Mp’s and Cfc’s 
—the “Power Oriented” group.) 

(3) Youths who are unable to recognize, or who vigor- 
ously attempt to deny, the existence and influence of the 
unusually destructive relationships and loyalty-binds in 
which they are involved, at home and within the com- 
munity. Were these youths released directly to the com- 
munity setting, conditions such as these would undermine 
the youth/parole agent relationship at a time when this 
relationship would still be in its formative stage, and 
would operate so as to lead the youth into delinquent 
acting-out of a frequency or magnitude sufficient to result 
in an early parole revocation and removal from the com- 
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munity setting. (Mostly found among Na’s and Nx’s—the 
“Neurotic” group.) 

(4) Youths who are nonneurotic and of a relatively 
high level of maturity, but who need to actually be shown 
that their freedom will definitely be withdrawn if they 
persist in their delinquent patterns. (Mostly found among 
Ci’s.) 


(5) Youths who—operating on the basis of underlying 
motivations of a self-defeating nature—have become in- 
creasingly committed to the use of drugs and/or a drug- 
using subculture, to the point of feeling little interest in 
coping with long-range social expectations or pressures, 
or in interacting with others in a nonexploitive manner. 
(Mostly found among Na’s and Nx’s.) 


Evaluative Research in Corrections: 
Status and Prospects’ 


By STUART ADAMS, PH.D. 


Director, Corrections Evaluation Project, Advanced Institute for Studies in Crime and Justice, 
American University, Washington, D.C. 


ing an evaluation crisis. Billions of dollars 

are being earmarked for new criminal jus- 
tice programs, and pressures for evaluation are 
rising. At the same time, complaints about in- 
effective measurement and wasted research re- 
sources also are rising. We are troubled by con- 
fusion over research methods and strategies, by 
shortages of good evaluators, and by indifference 
to research on the part of many administrators 
and officials. 

This is clearly a time for taking stock. What is 
the present status of criminal justice evaluation? 
What kinds of evaluation, if any, are paying off? 
What. will the evaluative research of tomorrow 
be like? And who will be doing it? 

These issues have been addressed in a volume 
prepared for the National Institute for Law En- 
forcement and Criminal Justice, research arm of 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration.' 
The work was done by the Advanced Institute 
for Studies in Crime and Justice, a research unit 
within the American University Law School. The 
volume, Evaluative Research in Corrections: A 
Practical Guide, outlines for administrators and 
researchers how assessment in corrections and 
criminal justice can be improved. The present 
article summarizes some portions of the volume. 


B: MANY indications, criminal justice is fac- 


* Revised version of a paper presented at the 1973 meetings of 
the American Society of Criminology, New York City, November 2-6, 
1973. 

1 The work was performed under contract with the Institute. The 
opinions expressed here are the author’s. 

2 Walter C. Bailey, “Correctional Outcome: An Evaluation of 100 
Reports,” Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology and Police Science, 57 
(June 1966), pp. 153-160. 

% Stuart Adams, “Some Findings From Correctional Caseload Re- 
search,” Federal Probation, December 1967, pp. 48-57. 

4 James Robison and Gerald Smith, “The Effectiveness of Correc- 
tional Programs,’”’ Crime and Delinquency, January 1971, pp. 67-80. 


Evaluation Today 


What is the present status of evaluation in 
corrections? One approach to this question is 
through currently available reviews of research. 
Evaluative studies have been done in vast num- 
bers in corrections over the past 15 or 20 years. 
Although there has been no systematic appraisal 
of this body of research, several fragmentary 
evaluations have been made. 

Bailey (1966) reviewed and assessed 100 evalu- 
ative reports from the whole range of correctional 
studies and found them to be mostly unsystematic 
or nonexperimental. They were deficient in good 
behavioral theory and generally unable to demon- 
strate positive effects from treatment. The 100 
studies included 22 experimental designs, 9 of 
which reported statistically significant improve- 
ment associated with treatment. Bailey’s final 
conclusion was that “. . . it seems quite clear... 
that evidence supporting the efficacy of correc- 
tional treatment is slight, inconsistent, and of 
questionable reliability.’ 

Adams (1967) reviewed 22 experimental studies 
of the effectiveness of reduced probation and 
parole caseloads in California. Thirteen (59 per- 
cent) of these experiments showed either signifi- 
cant reduction in recidivism or a_ benefit/cost 
ratio higher than unity.* 

Robison and Smith (1971) examined several 
studies, primarily controlled experiments, bearing 
upon major decision points in California correc- 
tions. The authors found “. . . no evidence to sup- 
port any program’s claim to superior rehabili- 
tative efficacy.’’* 


Kassebaum, Ward, and Wilner (1971) in a 


massive controlled experimental study of group 
counseling in a California prison found negative 
results. They commented that negative findings 
have appeared in growing numbers in correctional 
evaluation in recent years. They surmised that 
corrections might become cool toward outside re- 
searchers and secretive about research findings 
because of this “. . . dearth of good tidings for 
both the treatment specialists and the program 
administrators.’”® 

Martinson (1971) reviewed 231 published and 
unpublished evaluative studies of correctional pro- 
grams, focusing on research of more rigorous 
kinds. He reported “. . . little evidence . . . that 
any prevailing mode of treatment has a decisive 
effect in reducing the recidivism of convicted 
offenders.’”® 

Speer (1972) examined 21 controlled experi- 
mental studies of psychotherapy in corrections 
and identified 11 studies that included followup 
data on community performance after treatment. 
Of the 11 studies, 6 (or 55 percent) indicated a 
reduction in subsequent arrests and amount of 
time spent in jail. The most definitive finding was 
that out of 8 studies of juvenile treatment, 6 
showed significant improvement; of the 3 in- 
volving adults, none showed significant improve- 
ment.‘ 

Berkowitz (1973) reviewed 38 evaluative stud- 
ies that were generally representative of 400 
LEAA-funded projects under the California 
Council on Criminal Justice. Specified within the 
38 projects were 154 measurable objectives. Of 
these, 60 (or about 40 percent) were judged to 
have been achieved. The reviewer also identified 
73 methodological deficiencies in the 38 projects. 
Goal attainment was highest and deficiency rate 
lowest in the 5 experimental projects included 
among the 38 studies.* 

The conclusions from these seven evaluations 
of evaluation can be grouped under three head- 
ings: 

(1) Subjective conclusion from vaguely de- 
fined samples: The gist of three of the reviews is 
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that correctional programs are not effective; that 
the most rigorous evaluative studies show few 
results; and that correctional managers may be- 
come concerned enough about this poor showing 
to exclude university researchers from agencies 
and withhold negative findings from the public. 
The reviews are skeptical and polemical in tone; 
they question the integrity of correctional admin- 
istrators ; and they clearly ignore some impressive 
evidence of program effectiveness. 

(2) Objective conclusions from balanced sam- 
ples: Two of the reviews imply that a scanning 
of the whole spectrum of evaluative research in 
corrections will disclose some good research and 
some effective programs. The statistically signifi- 
cant positive findings, .which tend to come in 
slightly higher proportions from controlled ex- 
perimental designs, are relatively few. In the 
experimental designs, which make up from one- 
eighth to one-fourth the reviewed studies, about 
half pay off. 

(3) Objective conclusions from selected sam- 
ples: The remaining two reviews indicate that if 
one takes only controlled experimental designs in 
selected areas of corrections, at least half of the 
studies will show either statistically significant 
effects associated with treatment or benefit/cost 
ratios higher than unity. 

There are, clearly, sharp differences among 
these three groups of observers. Yet there is one 
sense in which all seven observers agree. Some 
are much more skeptical than others, but all see 
research with practical payoff as being a small 
percentage of the total. 

Is this good or bad, relatively? What does ex- 
perience show in other fields? Gerstenfeld ob- 
serves that “. . . studies indicate that more than 
50 percent of all R & D projects fail... .”® Blood 
narrows this estimate a bit: “. . . an average of 
four out of five engineers and scientists work on 
projects that do not reach commercial success.”’!° 
And Fortune Magazine quotes a former president 
of du Pont as estimating that not more than one 
in 20 of du Pont’s research projects eventually 
pay off.'! 

If we turn to medicine, some assessments are 
equally restrained. White, in an article on medical 
progress, states that during three decades of in- 
tensive biomedical research there has been no 
improvement in life expectancy of adults, and no 
discovery of “. . . effective means. . . for coping 
with the stubborn complex of social illnesses that 
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now predominate in the economically advanced 
countries.”’!* 

These are rough comparisons. They suggest, 
nevertheless, that evaluation in corrections is as 
productive, generally speaking, as evaluation in 
industry or medicine. We distinguish here be- 
tween corrections and criminal justice; evaluation 
in the areas of law enforcement and the courts 
seems less far along than in corrections. 


Worthwhile Kinds of Evaluation 


If we conclude that correctional research is 
doing about as well as can be expected under the 
circumstances, yet we would like it to do better, 
what could one suggest? One possibility is to find 
out what kinds of research pay off—and consider 
expanding those kinds. But what pays off? 

This brings us to case studies. In the absence 
of a computer printout of all studies that have 
“made a difference” (that is, have visibly im- 
pacted correctional practice) in the past two dec- 
ades, we will take examples from recall. 

Probation in California was a survey of 60 
county probation departments in the State of Cali- 
fornia in 1956.'* It found probation operations to 
be generally substandard in comparison with the 
guidelines of the professional associations. The 
study recommended a probation subsidy by the 
State to bring county operations up to an accept- 
able level. The California Assembly at first re- 
jected the recommendation, but after a followup 
survey and the development of a performance- 
based subsidy plan that carried important benefits 
for both State and counties, the recommendation 
was enacted into law.'* In the last 8 years, an 
estimated 40,000 California offenders have re- 
mained in the community after conviction rather 
than going into State institutions.!® 
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The Preston Impact Study (1959) examined the 
effects of a State training school program on older 
delinquents.'*® It used tape-recorded interviews 
with a panel of subjects during their stays at 
Preston to trace attitude and information changes. 
The study concluded from the developmental evi- 
dence thus disclosed that Preston was antire- 
habilitative. It recommended to the California 
Youth Authority executive staff that a controlled 
experimental test of community versus institu- 
tional treatment be set up to check this conclusion. 
Executive staff agreed—a risky decision, perhaps, 
since it opened up the possibility that their empire 
would be dissolved if community treament proved 
more effective.'* 

The CYA Community Treatment Project'® pro- 
vided the experimental test called for by the 
Preston Impact Study. During 1961 to 1974, CYA 
used an interpersonal-maturity typology, differ- 
ential treatment, ward-staff matching on person- 
ality and behavioral characteristics, and a 
complicated experimental design to study the 
comparative outcomes of community and insti- 
tutional treatment. This landmark project, some 
minor flaws notwithstanding, has strongly in- 
fluenced thought and planning in juvenile correc- 
tions not only in California but also nationwide 
and worldwide. 

Project Crossroads, in the District of Colum- 
bia (1968-71), also had an impact. The project 
was designed to explore the possibility of divert- 
ing young first offenders from adjudication by 
providing counseling, job-finding, educational 
placement, and other services during a 90-day 
period after arrest and before trial. Successful 
participation led to dropping of adjudication. 
The project demonstrated, by means of a quasi- 
experimental design, that recidivism rates were 
reduced significantly and that job status and earn- 
ings were upgraded.'® Economically, the project 
showed benefit/cost ratios of about 2 to 1. The 
project has now become part of the operations of 
the D.C. Superior Court. Along with the Man- 
hattan Court Employment Project, it has served 
as a model for about 30 or 40 other pretrial diver- 
sion projects in the Nation. It has also led to con- 
gressional interest (S. 798, Mr. Burdick, and 
H.R. 9907, Mr. Railsback) in providing a sound 
legislative base for pretrial diversion programs. 

Another evaluative study that made a difference 
was a time-series analysis entitled Narcotic-In- 
volved Offenders in the D.C. Department of Cor- 
rections.°-° Done in February 1969, it found that 
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the rate of intake of such offenders was describing 
the early stages of an exponential curve. Intake, 
in ordinary language, had begun to shift abruptly 
from a long, gradual rise to a steep, upward climb. 
The study recommended quick development of 
community-based treatment in place of prison for 
these offenders, otherwise the D.C. prisons would 
soon be vastly overloaded. The result, within 6 
months, was two halfway houses for narcotic- 
involved offenders. Within 12 months, these were 
expanded into a District-wide Narcotics Treat- 
ment Administration—now apparently necessary 
for what looked like a full-blown heroin epidemic 
in the District’s high-risk population. Within 2 
years the program grew into (proportionately) 
the largest methadone maintenance treatment 
program in the Nation. 

From these five cases, what can we say— 
tentatively—about evaluation projects that pay 
off ? 

First, all kinds of research designs are repre- 
sented. This suggests that payoff can come from 
anywhere within the methods spectrum—as 
Bailey and Berkowitz have shown. The five cases 
included surveys, a panel-interview, a time series, 
a quasi-experiment, and a rather elaborate con- 
trolled experiment in three phases: perhaps the 
most difficult and at the same time the most in- 
formative experiment thus far seen in the social- 
behavioral field. Paradoxically, the biggest impact 
came from the crudest of the five studies—the 
field survey of county probation departments— 
and the recommendations that followed from the 
survey. 

Second, the five cases tell us that we can often 
get high impact from a small study. The Narcotic- 
Offender study took only a man-month of time 
and cost at most two thousand dollars, but it led 
to the rather quick establishment of one of the 
major narcotic-addiction treatment programs in 
the Nation. 

Third, projects with impact have thus far been 
changing the system rather than the offender. 
There seems to have been little gain up to now 
from attempts to “change the offender.” A pos- 
sible exception is the D.C. Narcotics Treatment 
Administration, which has seen a marked re- 
duction in heroin use in the District. The reduc- 
tion is presently being interpreted as largely the 
result of attitudinal and behavioral changes by 
program clientele.2! It may also be argued that 
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CTP was effective in changing its clients. There 
is a tendency to dismiss CTP with comments such 
as, “Well, it does at least as well as the institu- 
tional program, and it costs less.” This evalu- 
ation fails to give credit for the marked change 
in performance of selected categories among the 
various I-level types. It is probable, however, 
that the major impact of CTP is to induce com- 
munities to provide increasingly for the treatment 
of juvenile delinquents at the local rather than the 
state level. And in this respect, CTP is much less 
potent than the probation subsidy. 

Fourth, the projects with impact seem to come 
out of situations where researchers are active in 
making recommendations and in _ following 
through on planning. Rather than finishing their 
work with a final report, they conclude with both 
a final report and a documented plan for either 
a more rigorous follow-on study or an action 
program. 

Fifth, the projects with impact tend quickly 
to set off a chain of actions and decisions by 
planners, administrators, and officials in other 
agencies or political entities. This may result 
because the impacting project or study implies 
system change, which involves a widening circle 
of actors. Why the major impacts have thus far 
worked out as system change rather than offender 
change is not clear. The explanation may be 
simply that it is futile to “tinker with” or “fine 
tune” the present correctional processes in the 
hope of making significant changes in offenders. 
In essence, the only real option open to the re- 
searcher, the correctional administrator, and the 
public is to seek major, constructive changes in 
the correctional system. 

What do these five cases tell us about increasing 
the rate of payoff in correctional evaluation? Con- 
duct more surveys? Engage in more exploratory 
or nonexperimental studies? We could make 
clearer decisions about this if we had an oppor- 
tunity to examine a broader range and larger 
number of case studies. We could also profit from 
some advance knowledge about how much change 
and how much stability we are facing in the next 
decades. If change in corrections is going to ac- 
celerate, we will need freer and more imaginative 
studies ; more resourcefulness and less mechanical 
following of traditional research rules. 

Provisionally, payoff can come from any method- 
ological direction, so we should not become enam- 
ored of elaborate statistical techniques or of 
controlled experimental designs—no more than 
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circumstances warrant. It seems important also 
to shape evaluative procedures and subject mat- 
ters more closely to the information requirements 
and the decision needs of the time. For the pres- 
ent, it appears wise to focus more on changing the 
system than on changing the offender, accepting 
that at a later time the reverse emphasis might 
become more appropriate. We need, of course, to 
learn how to change the offender, although re- 
sources should not be expended heedlessly in at- 
tempting this change in “unworkable” structures 
or procedures. And here we note that Speer and 
CTP make a partial case for the possibility of 
changing youthful offenders, even within the 
present system.*? Finally, we appear to need a 
new breed of researchers—people who can formu- 
late realistic though innovative program plans as 
well as execute competent studies in a variety of 
research designs. 


Tomorrow’s Evaluative Research 


What will tomorrow’s evaluative research in 
corrections be like? We must be tentative, again, 
but it seems that evaluation will become more 
varied, focus less on certainty and more on utility 
of knowledge, answer questions more quickly, 
and come from researchers who are more flexible 
or adaptable—possibly individuals who are in- 
creasingly making a career of correctional or 
criminal justice research. 

Campbell talks about “trapped” and “experi- 
mental” administrators.** The former are emo- 
tionally involved in their programs and occasion- 
ally show an inclination to shelve or bury negative 
research findings. The latter are more detached 
and pragmatic; they regard programs as some- 
thing to be retained if they work and to be re- 
placed if they don’t. We obviously need more 
experimental administrators as heads of agencies. 

We also need experimental rather than trapped 
researchers: Persons who don’t have to “go by 
the book,” who are comfortable with a quasi- 
experiment when a controlled experiment can’t be 
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done, who can effectively use nonexperimental 
studies to aid planning and decision-making, and 
who have an interest in contemporary methods— 
from cost-benefit analysis to simulation. 

In recent years there have been 10 or more 
demonstration projects in adult pretrial diversion, 
all carried out as quasi-experiments. This develop- 
ment comes at a time when there is increasing 
discussion about the unsuitability of the true ex- 
periment for action research in contemporary 
social agencies. The pretrial diversion studies are 
providing at least partial validation for the argu- 
ment that research is tending toward increase in 
both flexibility and power to impact.*+ 


Tomorrow’s Evaluators 


Who is going to do the evaluation? Part of 
the evaluation crisis is lack of staff, and particu- 
larly the right kind of staff. Most state depart- 
ments of correction lack research units altogether. 
Most state planning agencies for criminal justice 
programs also lack evaluators, although they are 
receiving increasing support and guidance from 
LEAA in developing or finding evaluative capa- 
bility. The new National Association of State 
Criminal Justice Planning Agencies should even- 
tually prove to be another important source of 
guidance and support. 

In their search for evaluative capability, the 
state agencies are not sure which way to turn. 
They are leaning, understandably, toward evalu- 
ation of programs by outsiders: University fac- 
ulty, consulting firms, and research institutes. 
“You can’t evaluate your own boss,” was the 
slogan at a recent regional meeting of state plan- 
ning agency evaluators.2> And “Evaluation re- 
search is one of the few ways of keeping the cor- 
rections business honest,” one university professor 
recently remarked, apparently implying that this 
can best be done from the outside.*® 

LEAA, Etzioni, and Rossi have complicated 
this dialogue in a number of ways. LEAA re- 
ported at a meeting on evaluation called by the 
U.S. General Accounting Office early in 1973 that 
extensive failure resulted when research monies 
were given “hands-off” to a number of selected 
universities. ‘Although a variety of methods was 
used to carefully select the universities, LEAA 
was (hard) pressed to identify any results from 
the research.”’*7 

Professor Etzioni had remarked earlier on the 
fact that university faculty members were not 
good prospects for applied research tasks. They 
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tended to turn the tasks into basic research pro- 
jects in line with their own academic interests. 
Etzioni referred to Professor Rossi’s description 
of such practice as “Robin Hooding.’’25 

Evaluation by consulting firms also has its 
drawbacks. Professor Roos observes that while 
the academic researcher is perhaps somewhat un- 
responsive to the decision-maker’s needs, the con- 
sulting firm is likely to be oversensitive to the 
decision-maker’s wishes. “Instances have been ob- 
served where a consulting organization asked to 
evaluate a program provides its client with a 
whitewash which the evaluator assumes, or has 
been told, the client expects.’ 

Are there solutions to these obviously serious 
problems with outside evaluation? With respect 
to university-based research, Professor Brooks 
sees a need to change the academic reward struc- 
ture. 


That structure is not geared to encourage faculty 
participation in the evaluation of agency action pro- 
grams. Confronted with time limitations, the need to 
gather and analyze data on projects designed by 
others . . . and a paucity of opportunity for career- 
boosting publications, most academicians prefer to 
remain aloof.3° 


While acknowledging that the university re- 
ward structure needs changing, Brooks is not 
sanguine. ‘‘We’ve known for a long time that it 
needs changing.” As for consulting firms, Brooks 
is equally pessimistic, and he has no suggestions 
to offer. 

These capsule comments should not obscure 
the fact that some university faculty and some 
consulting organizations have done commendable 
work in evaluation. However, they underscore two 
conclusions. First, these outside evaluators must 
somehow be induced to raise the quality and rele- 
vance of their work. Second, the correctional ad- 
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ministrator who seeks outside evaluation should 
realize the problems he faces and be prepared to 
deal with those problems in more knowledgeable 
manner. 

What of the correctional agencies themselves? 
To what extent should they plan to carry the bulk 
of evaluative research? Or should they accept the 
dictum that “You can’t evaluate your own boss’? 

One issue is capability. The record here is fav- 
orable to the agency research units. If we compare 
the final agency reports on the PICO Project,?! 
the Community Treatment Project,?2 and the 
Youth Center Research Project®* with final uni- 
versity staff reports such as Street Gangs and 
Street Workers,?* C-Unit: Search for Commu- 
nity,*> and Prison Treatment and Parole Sur- 
vival,** it is clear that the correctional agency 
research shows better design, more objective re- 
porting, and products of greater utility to the 
decision-maker. This would argue for expanding 
agency research efforts. 

The fairness of the foregoing comparison is 
not immediately evident. One can question the 
representativeness of both the research and the 
researchers. However, the point most worthy of 
emphasis here is that in the past 20 years the best 
evaluations of correctional agency programs have 
been done by agency research staff. 

There is a second crucial issue—recruitment. 
Can capable persons be attracted into and re- 
tained in correctional or criminal justice research 
in sufficient numbers to meet the rising need? The 
recent history of recruitment shows young re- 
searchers staying with an agency only a short 
time—many soon returning to the campus as 
teachers, where occasionally they become writers 
of abrasive polemics on corrections. The latter 
is understandable, given the dehumanizing and 
irrational aspects of the correctional enterprise. 
Nevertheless, it tends to complicate the staffing 
problem. 

How, then, can agency evaluation units develop 
and improve themselves? Clearly, some thought 
to methods of attracting and retaining productive 
researchers is required. There is another possi- 
bility. Emrich has suggested that effective re- 
search staffers can be developed within agencies.** 
He proposes an “apprenticeship model” of evalu- 
ation, in which existing administrative or opera- 
tional staff will undertake assessment of projects, 
receiving guidance as needed from researcher- 
consultants. In time the apprentices may become 
masters, 
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This proposal brings to mind the fact that 
some of the notable early studies in California 
corrections, particularly the Special Intensive 
Parole Unit (SIPU) 1953-64, and the Pilot In- 
tensive Counseling Organization (PICO) 1955-61, 
were begun by operations or treatment staff, with 
outside consultation. And in the Los Angeles 
County Probation Department, six probation of- 
ficers proposed and carried out a controlled ex- 
perimental study of the effects of group counseling 
on juvenile probationers—an experiment that 
yielded positive results in a brief but workman- 
like effort.** 

Criticai as the staffing problem may be, its 
final resolution is difficult to foresee. If an on-the- 
spot recommendation were required, the evidence 
apparently supports wider development of cor- 
rectional agency research units. Three such units 
have compiled good records of evaluative research 
production and program planning and develop- 
ment over the past several years. Furthermore, 
they have disseminated their major findings over 
a broad audience, apparently to good effect. These 
units now serve as models for other agencies. 
Their ability to combine superior research pro- 
ductivity with effective planning and development 
within the same unit makes them stand out in 
comparison with other possible sources of evalu- 
ation and planning. Their powerful role in tech- 
nology transfer adds further to their importance 
as models. 

There remain other issues that bear signifi- 
cantly on the prospects of correctional and crim- 
inal justice evaluative research. These can only 
be alluded to here. One is the matter of agency 
administration: Effective evaluation and planning 
require pragmatic, experimental stances by for- 
ward-looking, supportive administrators. There 
is need for adequate organizational and fiscal 
support for research. There is need to eliminate 
the excessive level of trial-and-error in present- 
day evaluation, and to reduce some of the dupli- 
cation in projects and evaluative studies between 
states in the current evaluation drive. 

The list can be expanded further. There is 
need for better use of theory as a guide to evalu- 
ation, and a need for long-range as well as short- 
range strategies for evaluation. There is need to 
encourage the development of a sound research 
tradition in corrections, relatively independent 
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of academic departments and consulting organiza- 
tions. And, finally, there is need for the en- 
couragement and support of meaningful careers 
within the areas of correctional and criminal 
justice research. 


Summing Up 


In summary, we note that correctional evalu- 
ation has been an active and relatively productive 
enterprise over the past two or more decades. Its 
accomplishments may be compared favorably with 
achievements not only in social action fields but 
also in more remote kinds of endeavor. 

Many of the products of evaluative research 
have impacted heavily on corrections and criminal 
justice, as witness the Probation Subsidy Pro- 
gram in California; the Narcotics Treatment Ad- 
ministration in the District of Columbia, and the 
pretrial diversion programs now under develop- 
ment in many states. In corrections, the impact of 
evaluation has shown up primarily as system 
change; there appears to be less evidence of pro- 
gress in furthering offender change, except pos- 
sibly with juvenile offenders. 

The impact of evaluation thus far has come 
primarily from “weak” research designs that 
produce information of low certainty levels. Con- 
trolled experimental studies, or other “strong” 
designs, with perhaps one or two exceptions, have 
exerted little influence. More recently, the quasi- 
experiment and cost-benefit analysis have been 
teamed successfully in efforts that have brought 
strong support to pretrial diversion as a criminal 
justice procedure. 

What form correctional evaluation will take in 
the future depends largely upon the rapidity of 
change and the spread of systems thinking in 
criminal justice. It also depends upon the extent 
to which rational] long-range strategies of evalu- 
ation emerge. The likelihood is strong that some 
forms of traditional evaluation (e.g., controlled 
experimentation) will decline in importance and 
that contemporary methods (cost-benefit analysis, 
operations research, systems analysis, and simula- 
lation) will grow in importance. 

Staffing of an expanding criminal justice evalu- 
ation effort poses some severe problems. Wide- 
spread disappointment with university-based and 
consulting-firm research and the relative success 
of agency-based research where there has been 
good support suggests that more emphasis should 
be placed on the latter approach to evaluation. 
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However, there is also need to improve and to 
make more responsible the contributions of uni- 
versity faculty and consulting organizations. 
Given the development of several additional 
agency research units with high capability and 
also more concern for the recruitment or de- 
velopment of “experimental” administrators of 
agencies, the groundwork may be laid for the 


emergence of a strong correctional research tra- 
dition based within the field of corrections itself. 
Such a tradition would aid greatly in defining 
productive research models, recruiting and hold- 
ing promising staff, building and disseminating 
a body of operationally relevant research, and 
speeding the development of a more rational and 
more humane correctional process. 


Lifestyles Among Heroin Users 


By VIRGINIA LEWIS AND DANIEL GLASER, PH.D.* 


entiation. This basic law of sociology and 

anthropology accounts for the dramatic 
language, dress, and eating differences among 
peoples largely separated from each other, for 
example, France and Japan. It also explains sub- 
cultures; those variations of group custom and 
belief that occur within large societies. Among 
the Federal offenders committed under the 
National Addict Rehabilitation Act (NARA) to 
the Los Angeles area we found not one homo- 
geneous drug culture but several, all apparently 
the consequences of social separation. 

The first author has in the past 5 years inter- 
viewed nearly all the approximately 150 persons 
released from the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion at Terminal Island to NARA aftercare in 
and around Los Angeles. She has seen many of 
them repeatedly, at scattered locations, with close 
rapport indicated by their frequently revealing 
information to her that might have penalized 
them had she divulged it to others. The second 
author has been a part-time participant and con- 
sultant in those followup studies for about 2 
years. Statistics presented here are rough esti- 
mates tabulated from subsamples. 

From this endeavor there gradually emerged 
a recognition of five rather distinct lifestyles 
among the subjects, which we call: (1) Expres- 
sive Student; (2) Social World Alternator; (3) 
Low-Rider; (4) Barrio Addict; and (5) Ghetto 
Hustler. The first two categories come mainly 
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from middle or upper class socioeconomic back- 
grounds, and the last three from working class 
or even extremely impoverished homes, although 
there are exceptions within each group. That is 
why those in the last three categories are often 
called “low-lifers” by themselves and others. The 
Barrio Addicts are mostly Mexican-American 
and the Ghetto Addicts mostly Black but there 
are a few white “Anglo” women in each of these 
groups. The Social World Alternators were very 
mixed ethnically, but the Expressive Students 
were exclusively white, and the Low-Riders were 
almost all white. 

Questioning and observation revealed that with 
the exception of Social World Alternators, mem- 
bers of each of these groups usually do not mingle 
extensively or intimately with those in the other 
groups, either when in correctional institutions 
or when in the community. There is some shifting 
from one group to another, but only over an ex- 
tended period of time, so that very few of the 
NARA cases in the Los Angeles area are difficult 
to classify into one of these five categories. 


Expressive Students 


This group has variations of what used to be 
called the “hippie” lifestyle. They all share some 
form of intellectual or quasi-intellectual ‘‘counter- 
culture.” They argue for alternative marital 
arrangements on moral grounds, for being “at one 
with nature” through “living off the land,” for 
being “free of the 9 to 5 routine,” and for gaining 
new types of aesthetic experience. We call them 
“students,” regardless of their academic status, 
because of their orientation to learning, to search- 
ing for new forms of understanding or appreci- 
ation. 


The Expressive Students were especially adept 
at rationalizing their previous drug use, even 
after they asserted no further interest in it. For 
example, a man with a degree in psychology be- 
fore his NARA incarceration and currently a 
graduate student said that he told himself his 
use of heroin was experimental, to study dreams, 
because heroin produced a state of “waking 
sleep.” Actually, most members of this group 
seemed to become involved in heavy drug use 
less deliberately than their rationalizations sug- 
gest. 

Expressive Students usually started heroin use 
by “chipping’—using a small amount on a some- 
what regular basis—instead of “getting strung 
out’”—using heavily enough to become physio- 
logically dependent on opiate use because its ces- 
sation gives them withdrawal sickness. Many 
developed a third pattern that we call “episodic 
use’’—taking heroin heavily but only on widely 
scattered occasions, months or even years apart. 
When initial heavy use resulted in withdrawal 
discomforts, those who had these symptoms but 
got over them without more opiates nevertheless 
went back to heavy heroin use rather than chip- 
ping, to regain the feeling of extreme narcoticiza- 
tion. One observed that chipping produces a 
“good” but not a “great” feeling, and that heroin 
users “do not know the feeling they’re after until 
they’ve been there” (experienced it). 

Thus addiction among the Expressive Students 
seems to be a consequence of participation in a 
social milieu with heroin frequently available and 
any drug use acceptable. Some smuggled or traded 
in marihuana and other drugs, and thereby had 
opportunity periodically to get heroin at low cost. 
This contributed to their using it rather than 
drugs less accessible to them at the moment, as 
the following case indicates: “The first time I 
tried it was 1960. I was 18 years old. Only once. 
In the next few years I tried it several more times. 
At that time none of it affected me since I wasn’t 
relating to seeing the consequences of being ad- 
dicted. It never affected me until I started 
smuggling grass in my boat from Mexico around 
1966. More into it for the excitement than the 
money. I used money from the grass to buy some 
heroin. I started dealing this to make money and 
shooting dope around the same time. My sister was 
living with me at that time and I think both of us 
just decided to do it—see, we’d been involved with 
it over the years but never addicted. Both of us 
felt, well, it might be a bad thing if we didn’t 
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have any money, but we had a lotta money. That 
is, for about 6 months. Then we ran out, and took 
to the streets, the downhill road. By the time I 
got busted, I didn’t have a friend in the world. 
I had burned everyone out.” 

The Expressive Students were all in their late 
teens or early twenties at the time of their 
heaviest heroin use, and all were under 30 when 
seen on NARA aftercare. About three-fourths 
remained completely abstinent after their release 
from the NARA program in the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at Terminal Island, and the re- 
mainder are known to have used drugs but did 
not become readdicted. Only one was a clear 
“failure” on aftercare, having been convicted for 
sale of heroin to a state narcotics agent. Several 
of the successful releasees are now self-employed: 
One owns a fishing boat, another works as a 
waterbed maker, a third is a musician. The last 
two also go to college part-time. Two work as 
paraprofessionals in drug programs. 

Rehabilitation of Expressive Students seems to 
result in large part through a series of traumatic 
experiences alienating them from the _ heroin- 
using world. This is illustrated by the following 
account: “I would have stopped no matter what. 
Any prison you would have sent me, I would have 
stopped. See, I decided before I went to jail to 
stop, but I didn’t know how. I tried to kick in 
Mexico for 9 days, but couldn’t. In fact, I decided 
to get busted when I crossed the border. I had 
gone through some really traumatic stuff before 
this. About the only girl I had met around that 
time overdosed and she died. Also, right before 
I went to Mexico I bought a sailboat with $7,500 
I’d ripped off. I lost the sailboat. I went down to 
Mexico with a guy on the boat, thinking I’d kick 
on board. I couldn’t and one night he just sailed 
off without me. I lost a lot of things behind dope. 
A wife and family, a girlfriend, a boat. I’ll never 
forget when she died. I called an ambulance. The 
cops came and hassled me a lot. About 10 minutes 
after they left, I started crying like I couldn’t 
stop. Probably this is why I’ll never shoot it 
again.” 

Many of the Expressive Students were espe- 
cially rejected by others in the institutional set- 
ting, and were ridiculed because of their ideo- 
logical or philosophical interests. Frequently other 
inmates and some of the custodial staff were 
highly critical of their reading tastes, unconven- 
tional attitudes toward sexuality or business, or 
in some instances what was seen as their sloppi- 
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ness and lack of cleanliness. Other inmates com- 
plained that ‘“‘the dirty hippies smell.’’ Expressive 
Students, on the other hand, complained that 
many prisoners “played foolish games,” resorted 
to violence or threats of violence to get their way, 
and were indiscriminately loyal to their own 
ethnic group. For the Expressive Students more 
than for other prisoners, incarceration was a 
highly unpleasant experience, often perceived as 
life-threatening. 

The intellectuality of some psychotherapeutic 
programs was especially appealing to many Ex- 
pressive Students. Both the antidrug use obliga- 
tions and the associates that participation in these 
programs fostered appeared to be rehabilitative 
for this group. One reports: “In the joint I was 
a loner at first. I was reading a lot; psychology, 
Eastern philosophy, Buddhism, Jung, Freud, 
Adler. I met a counselor there who was interested 
in me. I told him my ideas on revolutionary life- 
styles. He listened but didn’t agree. Most people 
who rebel are rebelling against themselves. He 
helped me a lot. The groups at that time were very 
undynamic. Several of us got together and devel- 
oped a core group and then several months later a 
TA (Transactional Analysis) therapist came in. 
We were dedicated to learning about ourselves and 
pledged to pull each other’s covers. It got very in- 
tense. Then I went on school release ... I see a 
lot of these people that were in the groups with 
me, and I see the counselor who helped me and we 
support each other. I’m still very lonely. I didn’t 
know anybody from Long Beach when I was first 
released. Since I’ve been out, I’ve experienced a lot 
of pain and depression. My job helps. At the clinic 
(where he works as a paraprofessional counselor) 
I have a few intimate friends and I’ve been teach- 
ing classes there, in TA. Been getting good feed- 
back.” 

In this, as in other cases, it is significant that 
inmates sympathetic with rehabilitation objec- 
tives help each other when on aftercare. They give 
each other support in coping with personal prob- 
lems and checking each other’s occasional inclina- 
tion towards resuming heroin use. While there 
is much evidence that many on NARA aftercare 
who became readdicted obtained heroin from 
other NARA clients, it is clearly the quality of 
the association which is symptomatic, rather than 
the mere fact of association among releasees. In- 
deed, lack of a sense of social support in the com- 
munity outside of drug-using groups seems to 
have been a factor in prior failures of some Ex- 


pressive Students in other treatment programs 
before their NARA experience. The secure re- 
habilitation of ex-addicts appears to require their 
developing a multiplicity of positive social re- 
sources, and their being kept from feeling com- 
pletely rejected in the new relationships should 
they have some disagreements there. 


Social World Alternators 


Subjects were included in this category if their 
life histories suggested movement back and forth 
among social worlds with sharply contrasting ex- 
pectations and activities. They had learned several 
alternative roles in life, each acquired as a tem- 
porary expedient to meet the contingencies of 
their momentary situation. A prototype of this 
group is the 39-year-old Black man, the son of a 
Texas minister, who came to Los Angeles in 1959 
where he has since been a ghetto street hustler, 
a pimp, the area campaign manager of a promi- 
nent white political candidate, a dealer-addict, 
and a paraprofessional in addiction therapy. An- 
other, a 27-year-old white from Los Angeles, is 
bisexual, an accomplished writer and poet, was 
an award-winning university student film maker. 
He became involved with heroin while making a 
film on motorcycle gangs, then stole rare art books 
from museums and libraries to support his opiate 
habit. 

Social World Alternators are about 40 percent 
white, 40 percent Black and 20 percent Chicano. 
Their mean age on aftercare is 31, and about a 
quarter are women. Their drug use patterns are 
highly diverse, with only about half using heroin 
predominantly, and a few claiming never to have 
experienced severe withdrawal symptoms. About 
a quarter used cocaine. Their chipping and even- 
tual addiction usually occurred during periods 
when they were with drug-using criminal groups 
—narcotics dealers, thieves, or prostitutes. 

The pattern of drug involvement by Social 
World Alternators is illustrated by one whom we 
shall call “Mike.” Though a “delinquent teenage 
tough,” he was from a well-to-do family but had 
grown up and gone to school with several future 
members of a group well known to the police. He 
first tried heroin at 17, but after his return from 
military service at 21 he took a responsible well- 
paying job, married, had two children and even 
“attended church occasionally.”’ He also led some- 
thing of a double life, since he still sometimes 
associated with his former friends. When job 
pressures and marital difficulties developed, Mike 
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quit his job, left his family, and rejoined the 
“police character” groups. He began chipping, 
burglarized some drug and grocery stores, and 
wrote bad checks. This was more for excitement 
than for financial need, he claims, but he con- 
tinued for a year and a half before his forgeries 
brought a 3-year incarceration in a state peni- 
tentiary. In prison, he became a trusty and 
thereby controlled contraband prisoner-visitor ex- 
changes to a considerable degree, which allowed 
him to obtain heroin fairly readily through bar- 
gaining with other prisoners. It was there that he 
first became addicted. When released from the 
institution, Mike was “‘strung out,” reentered the 
criminal world, and remained addicted until he 
was charged with a Federal offense and received 
the NARA commitment. 

The Social World Alternators participated in 
crime-oriented groups before and during their 
period of heroin use. About two-thirds have re- 
mained relatively drug-free on aftercare and have 
not resumed criminal roles. About half, however, 
have engaged in episodic heroin use without start- 
ing a pattern of chipping and without becoming 
readdicted. They apparently “slipped into” chip- 
ping or episodic use in conjunction with seeing 
old friends or attending parties where heroin was 
available. This reflects their adaptability to the 
expectations of whatever social situation they 
happen to be in. About a quarter have not used 
heroin at all and about a quarter have become re- 
addicted. 

None of the Social World Alternators has low- 
status employment on aftercare. One, a script- 
writer, received local publicity for a drama he 
wrote and produced for network television. An- 
other received recognition as a paraprofessional 
addiction therapist and became an administrator 
of a narcotics prevention program. Several others 
in this group currently are paraprofessional ther- 
apists, a role for which they are particularly well- 
suited because of their communication skills with 
persons of diverse background. Several are en- 
rolled in local universities. 

Firm rehabilitation of the Social World Alter- 
nator appears frequently to be a consequence of 
their perception of severe risks in heroin use or 
in association with heroin users. One almost died 
of a kidney ailment and was impressed with his 
health risk in drug use. Another described a so- 
journ into his former social world, while on after- 
care, as a turning point alienating him from 
drug-takers: “I went and got it (heroin). After 


not having it for such a long time, I wanted to 
know what it was like. I had always known I 
would fix one more time before I die. Everything 
was going good, my life. I had a a job, money, and 
I just wanted to fix again. See if the feeling was 
really that good. It wasn’t. The whole experience 
was traumatic. I cried. I could see myself getting 
right back into it again. I was really depressed 
afterward for a week and then I went and fixed 
again, and not since. (Why?) The first time, I 
couldn’t relate to why I was feeling so bad the 
first time, so I went to fix again. The second time 
was really a funky scene with scuffy hypes and 
they started arguing about dope. I could stand 
back and look at the scene and see how funky 
it was. I even had a batch to take home with me 
and then I threw it out the window on the way 
home. I know I had to try it again, and I did. 
Since then I’ve been clean.” 

“Scott,” another Social World Alternator, re- 
ceived paraprofessional training at Terminal 
Island, in which he had to conduct group therapy 
sessions for fellow inmates. During a heated argu- 
ment a member of his group asked, while staff 
were present: “Do you believe I’ve been using 
(heroin) in here?” Scott angrily replied “Yes,” 
thereby violating an inmate code of silence, and 
after lights out he was beaten by several members 
of an inmate clique. This acquisition of a “snitch 
jacket,” as the inmates call it, prevented his as- 
sociating with most inmates, and forced him to 
cultivate the friendship of staff and of those in- 
mates least criminally oriented. While he had at 
first engaged in the therapy training primarily 
as a means of getting out early, he soon found 
that it provided his only social life in the institu- 
tion and his most promising postrelease oppor- 
tunity. He immediately obtained a paraprofes- 
sional job on release, but he says his therapy 
clients know that he now can influence decisions 
on whether or not to return them as parole or 
aftercare violators, so if he himself were returned 
to the institution his life would be threatened by 
inmates intent on revenge. 

Our observations suggest that Social World 
Alternators are the type most successful in para- 
professional roles, because of their skills in com- 
munication. Their lack of close cohesion with 
other addicts, however, especially with “low- 
lifers,”” may impair their ability to recruit other 
addicts to therapy groups: Yet those of the “low- 
lifer’ groups who recruit successfully may not 
learn to perform well as paraprofessionals, at 
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least as judged by the professionals. Regardless 
of type, the paraprofessional gradually becomes 
a marginal man, accepted and at ease neither in 
the addict world nor the “square” world. Fre- 
quently those acquiring this role in the institution 
“place all their eggs in one basket” and will accept 
no other employment, but often their expectations 
of a therapy job and of joy at it are highly un- 
realistic. It may be that explicit presentation of 
the paraprofessional job as a stepping stone 
would maximize its rehabilitative value. Future 
role incumbents could be informed that in per- 
forming the role, they are acquiring skills useful 
in other less stressful types of legitimate careers, 
which they should be encouraged to explore while 
given security in the therapist employment. 


Low-Riders 


The term ‘“Low-Rider” is used by Terminal 
Island inmates to designate peers who assume a 
defiant stance with persons in authority, and who 
walk, talk, and dress in a rather aggressive and 
provocative manner. This behavior frequently is 
designed to intimidate either the unwise, other 
Low-Riders, or persons of other subcultures, 
particularly middle-class “squares.” Originally 
the term ‘“‘Low-Rider” was applied mainly to older 
juveniles, but currently it is used also for persons 
ranging well into their middle thirties. It is 
synonymous in some respects to the label 
“greaser,” a term originally applied by Anglos to 
Chicanos, but now losing ethnic connotations. 

Motorcycle gang members fall into this cate- 
gory, as do Anglo neighborhood street gang mem- 
bers. They share with the Barrio and Ghetto “‘low- 
lifers’” the prominent activity of “high rolling.” 
This is the spending of a large amount of money 
for material goods, or for an evening ‘on the 
town,” in one grand gesture, and in a manner 
suggesting that this is their usual behavior, when 
in fact it is a special occasion. The customary 
activity in these three lifestyles is “hanging out,” 
that is, idling at a particular eating or drinking 
place, such as a hot dog stand or a bar which 
peers frequent. They wait in these places for 
“something to happen,” for some excitement ac- 
cessible for participation or observation, such as 
a fight, the appearance of a hostile gang, or 
“shooting dope” (usually “speed,” cocaine or 
heroin). 

Two salient differences between Low-Riders 
and the Barrio or Ghetto drug subcultures are 
lesser cohesiveness among the Low-Riders, and an 


.earlier average age of “‘pulling up’”—reducing or 


terminating their commitment to this lifestyle. 
Both features reflect the greater occupational op- 
portunities for whites than for minorities in the 
“square” world. 

About three-fourths of the Low-Riders are 
male, all are Caucasian and their mean age on 
aftercare is about 30. An appreciable fraction are 
of Italian descent, mostly migrants from New 
York. They often claim ties with the “Mafia,” 
probably more to exploit its reputation than be- 
cause of actual association with Mafiosi. Al- 
though reared in working-class homes, about half 
the Low-Riders had extremely unstable family 
experiences. For example, one woman, repeatedly 
diagnosed as schizophrenic, ran away from her 
Brooklyn home at 13, hitch-hiked to California, 
and whenever not confined in the next 18 years 
lived with various ‘old man” protectors or pro- 
curers. Several grew up in orphanages, most were 
mainly in one-parent households, most have juve- 
nile court records, and about 40 percent were in 
correctional or mental health institutions as juve- 
niles. Most had not completed high school, but 
had a variety of short-term manual employment 
jobs, such as spray-painter, machinist’s helper, 
waitress, truck driver, and carpenter. 

Involvement of Low-Riders with drugs occurred 
on the basis of social expectation in the groups 
with which they “hung out.” One reports: “I grew 
up in a traditional Italian neighborhood in Brook- 
lyn. At 14, I left school and got into hanging out, 
smoking grass and stuff, meeting groovy people. 
I thought ‘Wow, these people are beautiful.’ So, 
when the heroin came around I wasn’t frightened 
—it was a part of the scene.” A female Low- 
Rider relates: “I started using uppers around 
people at school (at 14). I’ve always been with 
the ‘worst’ crowd, according to straight people, 
I don’t know why. I’ve always been opposite 
though. About 50 percent of the people I was with 
as a kid ended up having trouble with the law, 
not necessarily around drugs. When I first used 
heroin I only knew two guys who used. I was 
alone at the house a lot and they brought the stuff 
over.” 

While their initial drug use was diverse, about 
two-thirds of the Low-Riders later used heroin 
exclusively, and about a third became readdicted 
on aftercare. Most return to their pre-NARA 
types of intermittent employment, and long for 
the comraderie and excitement of their drug-using 
groups. “Tony,” a Low-Rider from New York 


eventually became an enthusiastic participant in 
the therapeutic program at Terminal Island. He 
was released daily to attend a local college, which 
he continued when placed on aftercare, but he 
explains his subsequent failure as follows: “I was 
living by myself. I’d learned how to recognize the 
signs I was going to start to use, so I kept myself 
super busy. School, work, no recreation. Sort of 
overcompensating, trying for terrific grades. 
Somehow I tied the two together—good grades, 
no heroin. I had 3.8 on school release and wanted 
to continue. I didn’t know anyone except for those 
from the joint, so I stayed alone a lot. I was 
lonely. This is why I started using again. Stupid. 
I went to give a urinalysis and ran into an old 
partner of mine. He was stoned and I got some 
stuff, a spur of the moment thing. Hadn’t planned 
to use. Nothing different about the day. It just 
fell before me and I couldn’t resist. Almost im- 
mediately I got into it again. Started stealing to 
get the money for dope.” 

Tony’s case suggests the need for intensive at- 
tention to the involvement of relocators in grati- 
fying new social relationships. Those who transfer 
have the advantage of separation from their 
former drug-using associates. But if they are at 
their new locations without close ties to relatives 
or friends who do not use drugs, when extremely 
lonely they readily renew intimacy with drug 
users. The latter prospect is enhanced by the in- 
evitable association of the abstinent with the re- 
addicted at supervision offices, which is one of 
many factors in the superiority of field to office 
contacts of supervisors with clients, despite the 
greater costs of field contacts. 

Some Low-Riders seem simply to have found 
steadier gratification from life as addicts than 
from any conventional alternatives they have ex- 
perienced or can perceive as accessible. “Janet,” 
a 37-year-old Low-Rider, says: “I was first strung 
out in 1961-62. See, my husband got out of the 
joint. Things were O.K. for a while. But he got 
busted for sales—grass—and was in jail 3 or 4 
months. I was pregnant and depressed. Lost all 
our money fighting the case. I got strung out. Al- 
ways before, he had gotten the dope. I left him 
after he got out because he wouldn’t let me use. 
See, I use cause I like to use. I’ve said this to you 
before, you know. They could lock me up the rest 
of my life and as long as I got my dope every day, 
I’d be fine.” Her various romantic liaisons have 
always been with addicts, and she remarked 


but arrested in California for drug smuggling,. 
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during an interview: “Well, you know I’ve been 
around dopers so long I can’t communicate with 
lames.” She was readdicted on aftercare. Clearly, 
her NARA programs have not fostered a change 
from the addict lifestyle, and fear of incarceration 
does not deter her from drug use. 

“Sam,” a Low-Rider, is a dramatic aftercare 
success despite maintaining close ties with former 


associates. He is a “‘biker” who designs, builds or 


modifies motorcycles for a living, and has a repu- 
tation as a superior craftsman. The bulk of both 
his work and leisure activities involve riding and 
“hanging out” with bikers, many of whom are 
heroin users. Thus he has retained much of the 
Low-Rider lifestyle, but has traded its addict and 
criminal components for a legitimate entrepre- 
neurial role. Many others who have achieved after- 
care success through stable employment and mar- 
riages still pursue some Low-Rider activities 
during their free time, but without jeopardizing 
this stability by felonious behavior. 


Barrio Addicts 


Most in this category are of Mexican-American 
descent, some are other ‘“‘Latins” and a few—all 
females—are Anglos, but all speak Spanish most 
of the time. A slight majority were reared mainly 
in California, the rest in other Southwestern 
states but relocated in the Los Angeles area just 
before or after NARA confinement. The latter 
group keep somewhat apart from the California 
Chicanos both in and out of the institution, and 
are more successful than other Barrio Addicts on 
aftercare. 

The Barrio Addicts were almost all from very 
impoverished families, employed mainly at day 
labor, farm labor, railroad work and restaurant 
or domestic work. The mean age of those in this 
group on NARA aftercare was just under 30, and 
over a third reported that they had never held a 
single legitimate job for as long as 1 month. Many 
had much experience as hired smugglers, carrying 
drugs over the Mexican-American border in ex- 
change for some for themselves. Most first became 
addicted in adolescent peer groups. A majority 
of the Barrio Addicts reported “‘runs” of uninter- 
rupted heroin use for over a year in the 5 years 
preceding their NARA commitment, but the 
length of runs was not as predictive of addiction 
on aftercare as was the number of separate runs. 
Many had been repeatedly incarcerated in jails 
and in juvenile and adult state institutions, ‘“kick- 
ing’ their habits only when confined, and not 
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always then, for they frequently were able to 
smuggle drugs into places of incarceration 
through visitors. 

Many Barrio Addicts obtained low status jobs 
on leaving school in late adolescence, married at 
that time, and had children. One recounts his first 
addiction, 3 years after his first heroin use, as 
follows: “It was in 1957. I was 18. My first wife 
and I were living in New Mexico—I had bought 
a car and the only job I could find paid $1.25 an 
hour. I couldn’t make the payments. We were 
living in a dumpy apartment. Things started to 
go downhill. I started using heavy, and stealing 
construction stuff, copper and brass. I bought 
dope in large quantities and my personal friends 
bought off me.” Most of their heroin use is in 
their neighborhood, often with members of their 
gang as adolescents, and their joint activities 
also include joyriding, petty theft, rowdy drink- 
ing, and smoking marihuana. Once addicted, how- 
ever, the activities associated with obtaining and 
using narcotics became a preoccupation. It is our 
impression that all Barrio Addicts who return to 
their former neighborhoods on aftercare resume 
heroin use, though perhaps a third merely chip or 
use episodically without becoming readdicted. 
They work at sporadic jobs, including truck 
driver, busboy and construction worker, although 
three are presently part-time paraprofessional 
drug therapists in Los Angeles and two of these 
are also college students. 

Among the Barrio Addicts the social obligation 
to use drugs appears to be more prevalent than 
in any other group. A common observation among 
addicts themselves is ‘“‘Blacks deal, Chicanos use, 
and whites feel guilty.” Typical is the following 
account: “It was late, my birthday. We were 
drinking. Some dude came down with some stuff. 
He offered me a birthday fix, a present. I don’t 
know why I didn’t continue. The guy only lived 
two blocks away. Course, this was Saturday and 
I had to test Wednesday, and I didn’t want to 
come up dirty, so I just forgot about it.”” Another 
relates: ‘‘Well, see—I came back to the old neigh- 
borhood. I went to trade school. All my old friends 
were at the school. They were all using. I started 
coming to school and getting loaded every day. 
When I was in another environment I was O.K., 
but when I get around old friends, it’s all over. 
See, when I first started using I had no responsi- 
bilities. But now I have a family, kids, and no 
money for shoes, even, if I shoot stuff. I don’t 
want to start stealing again.” This man is now in 


a methadone program, and his present successful 
adjustment for over 2 years has been achieved 
despite a number of difficulties, including an oc- 
casional apparently irresistible sense of obligation 
to use heroin. It appears that methadone had pro- 
vided a workable solution to his narcotics problem, 
on which his remarks are revealing: “I got tired 
to trying all these illusions. I went through all 
those programs, nalline, therapeutic community. 
See, I don’t want to be found dead, or spend my 
life in jail and on the street; never have a penny 
in my pocket. So my PO and the director of the 
place where I work told me to try methadone. At 
first I thought it was just another trip. They 
didn’t give me enough and I started drinking every 
day, thought I’d turn into an alcoholic. But finally 
they upped the dosage and it’s O.K. I’d rather be 
off it, but it’s better to be on it and walking 
around taking care of business than ripped up on 
heroin.” 

For Barrio Addicts, the Terminal Island edu- 
cation programs were sometimes a major employ- 
ment resource, even if they still led only to manual 
jobs. With Chicanos at the bottom of America’s 
occupational ladder, even low skill jobs were often 
an improvement over prior opportunities. Several 
of those who relocated in Los Angeles from border 
towns in the Southwest appear to have achieved 
success as a consequence of their exposure to other 
ways of life through participation in NARA. They 
spoke little English when they entered the insti- 
tution, and they previously had been employed 
mainly as “mules’—carriers of illicit drugs over 
the border. One told of the self-imposed regimen 
he adopted while incarcerated in order to “make 
himself over.” He taught himself to walk, talk, 
and relate to other inmates as Anglos did, prac- 
ticing these activities daily. Upon release he 
worked for a year as a clothes presser, a skill 
acquired on work release, and at the same time 
attended college with the goal of a BA in Spanish. 
He is now married, works as a paraprofessional, 
and plans to continue his education in graduate 
school. 

The Barrio Addicts who were successful differ 
from the other types in the extent to which they 
credit the urine tests with being a factor in their 
success. This reflects the fact that they had more 
difficulty than most other released addicts in 
avoiding social contacts that generated a sense 
of obligation to join in the use of heroin. Several 
related that the urine tests helped because other 
addicts “did not take it personally” if their ex- 


cuse for not taking a “fix” was that they had an 
imminent test. Indeed, some seemed to need the 
excuse of the test as a justification to themselves 
during moments of temptation when they could 
find no other reason for not joining a gathering 
where heroin would probably be used. 


Ghetto Hustlers 


Persons were placed in this category because 
of their participation in so-called “hustling” activ- 
ities centered in Black ghetto areas, although 
several of the women in this group are not Black. 
“Hustling” refers to any illegal scheme to obtain 
money, mainly confidence or “‘bunco”’ games, theft, 
and prostitution. 

Some prostitutes marry men who act as pro- 
curers for them, and also supply them with heroin. 
A higher status female role is that of carrier or 
smuggler of drugs for male dealers. Occupa- 
tionally, the men in this group have been ex- 
tremely disadvantaged in legitimate employment, 
having only low status and poorly paid jobs, 
whereas several of the women had had office jobs. 
About two-thirds of the Ghetto Hustlers confined 
their drug use almost exclusively to heroin, while 
the remainder also used other drugs and several 
frequently drank to excess. 

The average age of the Ghetto Hustlers is about 
34. About 60 percent have had periods of readdic- 
tion since release from Terminal Island, and 
about half have been declared violators, mainly 
following new felony convictions. Most of the 
women in this group ultimately were successful 
in obtaining above-average employment, at office 
jobs, while most of the men had only low status 
jobs with frequent unemployment. An exception 


-was one man with an art background, continued 


in the institution, who has become a successful 
fashion designer. Another was a paraprofessional 
therapist for a while, but the strains of his 
marginal relationships with staff and clientele 
were too difficult for him to handle, and he re- 
verted to drug use. 

“Susan,” a Black Ghetto Hustler, was reincar- 
cerated within 3 months after first release. She 
resumed use on the day she got out, became re- 
addicted, was arrested for theft, and then re- 
turned to Terminal Island. Released again, this 
time to a halfway house, she overdosed three 
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times—twice on barbiturates and once on heroin. 
Some of the aftercare staff felt that these were 
suicide attempts, and she was then sent to a state 
mental institution instead of being returned to 
Terminal Island. She had been placed in a re- 
ligious correctional institution at the age of 12 
and released to live on her own in San Francisco 
when she was 17. She became involved with a 
dealer-pimp whom she later married, and after 
his arrest and imprisonment she eventually lived 
with another “old man” procurer. During her 
214-year first incarceration she is reported to 
have developed strong homosexual relationships, 
and it appears possible that her failures on after- 
care were related to the fact that prison provided 
her with the most stable and satisfactory relation- 
ships she had experienced. 


Conclusion 


Realistic decisions in dealing with addicts re- 
quire some comprehension of the culturally rooted 
expectations of the social worlds in which they 
live. Five distinct lifestyles associated with drug 
use have been described, each having unique 
features or emphases, although all foster de- 
pendence on opiates. 

The Expressive Student lifestyle appears to be 
the most conducive to rehabilitation, and the most 
reachable by group therapy programs, because its 
members are accustomed to trying to guide their 
lives by intellectual processes, and because in- 
carceration is an extremely aversive experience 
for them. The lifestyle of the Social World Alter- 
nators makes them highly adaptable to both legiti- 
mate and illegitimate social roles, including that of 
paraprofessional therapist, thus making it prob- 
able that they will be among both the spectacular 
successes and the dramatic failures of correctional 
efforts. The Low-Riders, Barrio Addicts, and 
Ghetto Hustler are poorer rehabilitation risks 
than the other two types because they have poorer 
prospects of achieving a legitimate way of life 
as gratifying to them as their careers in crime 
and addiction. They require the most drastic ef- 
forts to alter their experiences, not only in em- 
ployment, but also in social relationships where 
they can feel at ease, involved and well-regarded 
among law-abiding persons. 
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HIS ACCOUNT is intended to be more than the 
[voassses of one planning team. The process 

of designing research—to be conducted later 
by a staff different from the designer’s—poses 
certain generic methodological issues. The ones 
selected for discussion in this article are based 
on particular experiences. But they are believed 
to be common to any efforts to plan evaluative re- 
search in an ongoing program within a correc- 
tional agency and, indeed, may also be of use to 
those designing research on such a program 
within any service agency. 

The design which was the product of our efforts 
was later separately funded. The report of find- 
ings of the research that was then conducted, 
ostensibly in accordance with this design, is pres- 
ently in final draft. This treatment, therefore, is 
able both to address issues of planning and also to 
consider the question of some surprising relation- 
ships between design considerations and the re- 
search that was ultimately imp]emented. 


The Program 


Proposed to be researched was the program of 
employing “new careerists’—i.e., young, “indig- 
enous” (ghetto-reared, urban-oriented) ex-of- 
fenders on the staff of a youth corrections agency. 

Most of these employees were, themselves, re- 
cent graduates of the agency’s own facilities. They 
were, thus, placed on staff alongside their erst- 
while counselors and other regular employees with 
whom, a short time before, they had been in non- 
peer relationships. 

New careerists were officially described as 
unique rehabilitation agents because of their simi- 
larities with the client population and the relative 
ease with which the latter could identify with 
them as role models. Their presence on staff was 
also said to enhance the resources of regular 
“professional” employees—to whom they were 
said to be not only aides but, in a sense, mentors. 

Still, the agency stressed that new careerists 
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were on a par with these regular employees— 
different but equal. For example, a partially suc- 
cessful attempt was made to substitute life-experi- 
ence credits for some normal promotional require- 
ments of formal schooling—reflecting the agency’s 
concern with its effect upon the ex-offender’s own 
continuing rehabilitational progress. This concern 
was stated in different ways: The agency did not 
wish to exploit the assumed employment handi- 
caps of this population; and, it wanted to reward 
what it valued, the group’s presumably unique 
contributions and qualifications. 


Goals of Design 


The research goals were those that could be 
expected to be completed during a design stage. 
Some of them were: (1) Setting the Agency’s 
new careerist activities within a_ theoretical 
framework; (2) considering these activities in 
relation to similar projects conducted elsewhere 
in rehabilitational or kindred settings; (3) con- 
sidering them in light of paraprofessional “new 
careerist” concepts, whether or not specifically 
involving ex-offenders; (4) discovering the ex- 
tent—in numbers and overtime—to which the 
Agency’s new careerist activities might validly be 
described as programmatic or be said to constitute 
a “program” for research purposes; (5) identi- 
fying and defining one or more relatively homo- 
genous researchable populations; (6) sorting out 
the diverse claims that were made by and about 
each of these populations, especially with respect 
to their asserted contribution to the rehabilitation 
process; (7) selecting from among these claims 
those that it seemed feasible to research and that 
appeared significant within the Agency as well as, 
at-least-potentially, relevant to other agencies; 
(8) designing dependable procedures. 


Some Issues and Practical Factors of 
General Concern 


Homing-in.—The more one first discusses and 
observes, the more numerous seem areas for pos- 
sible fruitful research. A lucky designer is told 
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he has carte blanche and the run of the agency. 
At this stage, all options seem wide open. The job 
seems only to be to narrow one’s focus in a logical, 
rational fashion. 

A large amount of preliminary information 
must be gathered before this can be done. Focus- 
ing-in should not, therefore, be achieved too 
quickly. Overconcern with the goal of getting on 
with the design can pre*ent full consideration of 
all potentially useful data. 

Socialization and identifying the agenda.—Staff 
program people and agency executives discuss 
their own ideas about the program. At first blush, 
most seem convinced that what they are doing 
is a “good thing.” They simply want, and often 
desparately need, its goodness validated. Soon 
“carte blanche” seems to refer only to the means 
by which the designer is to proceed, not to re- 
sults that people expect the research will yield. 
Learning to handle, if not accommodate to, these 
strongly implied expectations is the process of 
the researcher’s socialization. Being socialized in 
this way is one of the things to be guarded 
against. At the same time, however, being unsocial 
can be fatal for the research that is going to be 
undertaken later, based on the design now de- 
veloped. 

The need for caution does not imply malice 
aforethought on the part of the program people, 
who rarely suggest outright that whatever results 
do not glorify or accord with official ideology 
ought to be fudged. But the more pleasant and 
rational those within the agency are, the easier 
it is for the designer to become co-opted. Indeed, 
it would be simpler to meet this issue head-on if 
confronted with requests for blatant dishonesty. 
The planner must beware the implied accusation 
that if his findings are negative he will be disap- 
proving laudable goals. For example, the new 
careers program involved giving young offenders 
a “second chance” and permitting them to achieve 
a measure of needed status and professionali- 
zation. 

Significance of staff attitudes.—Staff commit- 
ment to the program may soon be revealed as far 
from unanimous. After a relationship develops 
between designer and individuals on the agency’s 
line level, cracks become apparent in the united 
front of initial cheerfulness. But no more than 
the first claims of unbridled enthusiasm should 
these early complaints be taken at face value. 
Certain negative attitudes may be directed against 
the agency rather than its program or reflect feel- 


ings about researchers and the prospect of being 
researched. 

The designer’s business must include attempting 
to understand the cause and depth of these feel- 
ings to the extent that they will likely influence 
the kind of research that can be conducted within 
the agency. Ignoring staff attitudes during the 
design stage is an omission whose consequences 
will come home to roost. 

The degree of commitment among staff people 
to their program will have a significant relation- 
ship not only to the access that the designer is 
given throughout the agency but also to the re- 
actions that are going to greet those, coming later 
on, who will be conducting the actual research. 
Informally sizing up this aspect of morale is 
necessary in order to arrive at a research design 
that will be as sabotage-proof as possible when 
being implemented. 

Attitudes toward research—Many program 
people have marked opinions about investigators 
based not only on their past experiences but also 
on the role of research, if any, within their 
agency. A designer almost always encounters some 
variants of a set of negative notions on the sub- 
ject. These should be appreciated at the design 
stage in order to build appropriate controls and 
countermeasures into whatever research is pro- 
posed. 

Some of the attitudes commonly held about re- 
search by program personnel can be encapsulated 
in a few comments heard from program staff 
about their research counterparts: ‘Close ranks, 
let’s not wash our dirty linen in public.” “These 
guys don’t understand our problems—and don’t 
want to.” “Why should we risk our jobs?” “The 
only contribution research can make is showing 
we’re doing something important enough to get 
more support from budget.” 

These attitudes may be typical enough to re- 
quire some second thoughts when the designer is 
considering proposing a complicated research un- 
dertaking. 

If, in particular, the agency has no history of 
modifying its operation in accordance with re- 
search findings, the designer can expect to re- 
ceive short shrift in many of its program quarters. 
It would then, for example, be futile to come up 
with something that depends in major part on 
upsetting the applecart of agency operation or 
requires long hours of intimate cooperation from 
program personnel. Many administrators in agen- 
cies having this kind of internal relationship with 
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research are simply too busy, or unwilling, to 
become intimately and systematically involved. 

It was concluded that our design should not 
propose research that would disturb the existing 
pattern of agency operation. Some considerations 
affecting this decision were: The agency’s need to 
regard subjects’ legal and civil rights; budgetary 
limitations on program modification; possible 
media antagonism; staff turnover; and other fac- 
tors affecting program stability while research 
was being conducted. It seemed unrealistic to pro- 
pose, for example, the creation of experimental 
cells providing for the withholding of new-career- 
ists’ services from certain youths who would com- 
prise a control group. 

Agency attitude toward staff.—The new career- 
ist program inherently disturbed certain internal 
relationships. Involving, as it did, bringing former 
clients—those with criminal records of some sort 
—onto staff, it necessarily affected the self-image 
of agency “professionals.” Trying to deal with 
this phenomenon, the director had written articles 
about staff attitudes and stimulated internal dis- 
cussions about whether or not new-careerists 
threatened the job security and status of regular 
staff. He was on record as saying this was a real 
problem. 

We therefore had to consider staff response not 
only to the particular program that concerned the 
design but also to the agency’s continuing counter- 
measures just described. It seemed likely that 
professed reactions to the program might actually 
mask feedback from the critical meetings which 
had been held and from the director’s writings. 
These complicated what might otherwise have 
been a more direct interaction between staff and 
program. 

History of program.—tThe idea of hiring new 
careerists originated with the director and other 
senior executives. It did not come about first for 
reasons of ideology but partly because of a budg- 
etary pinch and partly because of a crisis which 
arose when an ex-offender was discovered to have 
been placed on staff unwittingly. 

The history of program influences staff com- 
mitments as well as the reception that both de- 
signer and researcher will encounter. For ex- 
ample, a common staff perception was that new 
careerism in the agency originated with the same 
persons who now backed the design and who 
wanted research to be proposed and carried out. 
This view was underscored by the director’s con- 
tinuing personal interest in the program, mani- 
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fested by his regular meetings with the cadre of 
new careerists on staff. 

We frequently had to make judgments, then, 
about whether or when we were being “put on.” 
In such cases, depending in part.on the history of 
program within the agency, the designer should 
be prepared for suspicion and, more important, 
deception based on his being seen as some sort of 
spy from “the outside” or from the boss. 

Feasibility—The designers believed that the 
usual form of controlled experimentation could 
not work in an active agency setting. In addition 
to the reasons for this conclusion already set forth, 
it was considered that the research component 
would not have enough organizational power to 
control all variables needed to be accounted for 
within such a format. While the design had to be 
scientifically acceptable, it also had to be feasible. 
Based on an informed estimate of the organiza- 
tional setting in which research would be imple- 
mented, our proposal called instead for a number 
of small experiments that required minimal dis- 
ruption and manipulation of existing procedures. 
Each was intended as a control for one or more 
of the others. 

Bias of designers.—lIn a sense, the goal of ob- 
taining strictly objective results is illusory. Past 
experiences of the designer and his reaction to 
present experiences lead (or direct) planning into 
byways not otherwise indicated. We could only at- 
tempt to bring our predilections to the fore and 
deal with them. For this purpose, we sought read- 
ings from others, both on staff and those not 
slated to become intimately involved in design or 
research. Some limitations on this imperfect solu- 
tion of outside consultation are shortly discussed. 

The designer’s impact.—A related consideration 
is that the inquiring research-designer cannot 
help but spotlight certain aspects of program by 
his very presence and activities. In going about 
the business of acquiring information, he may 
seem to be indicating particular loopholes or 
strengths. Cues will surely be picked up on, even 
by those who will not read that part of the design 
report which offers a total perspective on the de- 
signer’s findings. Thus, in the process of gather- 
ing information and becoming informed, the de- 
signer may outdate the very research he will 
later propose. 

Outside consultants—Our goal in using con- 
sultants was to obtain professional slants the 
design team did not possess. We also wanted 
persons likely to offer a strongly critical reading 
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of what we were doing. But consultants, too, 
probably cannot help getting co-opted—by the 
designers if not by those in program. They also 
have their own hidden axes to grind. There is 
always a monetary and a temporal limit to how 
much objectivity one can afford, to how many 
levels of removal should be generated by adding 
consultants to the consultants. 

Consultation with staff—In view of our goal 
of designing research whose findings would be 
useful to program administrators, it seemed rea- 
sonable to approach those administering the new- 
careerist program and find out exactly what they 
wanted to know. 

But research considerations also mitigated 
against our doing so. How could we consult with 
agency staff during the design phase and then 
expect them to behave normally when it later 
came time to conduct research on their own activ- 
ities? What would be the consequences for re- 
search if, in developing the design, we misunder- 
stood, or elected to ignore, their expressed wishes? 
It seemed inevitable that the implementational 
effort would be contaminated during the very 
process of designing it. 

There is no easy way out of this common di- 
lemma. We accepted the following trade-off : Find 
out what can and should be done, but lose some of 
the subjects’ “pristine” nature at the same time. 
There was never any doubt about whether our 
knowledgeability, on the one hand, or purity-of- 
sample, on the other, was more important. We 
would have to seek to control for contamination 
but would be wasting everyone’s time if we simply 
designed away in a vacuum. 

Still, we underestimated the power of the grape- 
vine as well as the appréhension with which re- 
search was viewed in some program quarters. 
This can be illustrated by the following occur- 
rence. 

Almost immediately after the design grant was 
received, I telephoned one senior administrator 
and requested a chance to sit down and discuss 
the program with him. His response was star- 
tling: ‘‘Aha! You fellows finally realized you had 
to come to me!” He explained that he had “known 
for some time that something was up” involving 
new careerists. 

He could only have been referring to the fact 
that an application had been submitted for fund- 
ing of the design stage. Telling him that he was 
actually being consulted as soon as possible did 
little to assuage his resentment at “having been 


left out” because he had never been asked whether 
he wanted any research at all. 

Agency research personnel warned that pro- 
gram people would be a fruitless source of re- 
searchable ideas. Even if this were true, our 
consultations with them still seemed necessary in 
order to gain a picture of what was happening 
and appraise what later access would be given 
those conducting the research. But underlying the 
precautions we received was the bedrock of an- 
tagonism between the two camps of research and 
program under a single agency roof. ; 

These warnings—that program staff would be 
barren of ideas that were sophisticated from a 
scientific point-of-view—proved, on the whole, 
founded. But naive responses often seemed due 
to resistence rather than any genuine lack of 
awareness of the fact that dependable research 
could make significant and helpful contributions 
to their own program endeavors. 

Without any quixotic pretension to righting the 
field of cress-professional relationships, we felt 
it necessary to make an appraisal of the extent 
to which such resistance would have to be ac- 
counted for in the design. 

Some program staff told us outright that there 
was no information they wanted or needed about 
the new careers program. Others indicated they 
felt that no such information, however needed, 
could be provided by research. Many others, of 
course, were reasonably cooperative, although 
their apparent knowledge of the requirements of 
research procedures was not great. We therefore 
noted that those seeking to be the most helpful 
might be over-sanguine about what could be ac- 
complished and eventually become embittered be- 
cause of these misguided expectations. 

The clue of sabotage —Even many program 
personnel from whom we sought information 
rather than advice withheld their cooperation. 
There was, for example, a sudden solicitude about 
clients’ rights to privacy and ostensible concern 
with the confidentiality of records. And when an 
elaborate protocol was worked out to safeguard 
confidentiality, the data we requested were still 
not forthcoming. We then circulated a memoran- 
dum restating the procedures which had been 
agreed upon for the transmission of information 
to us—and continued to receive no response. We 
proceeded to inquire by telephone about whether 
or not our memorandum had accurately stated 
the agreed-upon procedure so that data could be 
forwarded. These calls were met with explana- 


tions that staff had not yet found time to “study” 
the memorandum and therefore could not yet re- 
lease the requested information. 

Only two of the more ingenious of several 
additional ploys which were encountered will be 
mentioned. The accent of one senior supervisor 
became absolutely impenetrable whenever we 
sought to discuss research needs with him. At 
other times, however, his inflection was little more 
than a pleasant embellishment of ordinary speech. 
And written authorizations from central office 
suddenly became required when we wanted to 
examine files in the agency’s residential facilities. 
Occasionally, we obtained the information we 
needed from the files, but with the proviso that, 
because of its confidential content, this informa- 
tion could not be used! 

A designer who inevitably encounters similar 
resistance must be prepared to exercise a certain 
amount of resourcefulness. It will behoove him, 
for example, to look for and use unofficial channels 
of authority and develop his own means of access 
within the organization. 

Nevertheless, the resistance encountered may 
provide a useful index of the organization’s ca- 
pacity to be researched. The design cannot simply 
play into the hands of those who were the most 
cooperative and steer clear of others who ran the 
designer a merry chase, for the contribution to 
program of the latter—those who were the least 
cooperative—might be rather significant. 

Agency structure.—The agency’s capacity to 
house and support research on one of its own 
programs also depends on nonattitudinal factors. 
In order to discover some of these, we conducted 
a series of hastily contrived experiments. A gross 
sociogram, or construct, of the agency’s de facto 
organization was developed. Some items noted 
were: The official and unofficial lines of author- 
ity, comparing our findings with the official table- 
of-organization; the actual versus stated decision- 
making processes which seemed to influence new 
careerism; the administrative “style” of certain 
key executives ; the degree of concurrence between 
official formulations of success criteria in rehabili- 
tation and actual standards that applied during 
the treatment process. 


Specific Solutions and Techniques 
Documentation of ideas —We were concerned 
lest decisions made during the design stage appear 
incomprehensible to those who, while carrying 
out the research, would have to work and live 
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with these decisions. It therefore seemed desirable 
to maintain a complete record of our planning 
deliberations. We called this record the “research 
log.” 

A series of looseleaf notebooks, the log served 
as.a depot for all raw materials gathered during 
the design. Whenever possible, logged documents 
were dated as received so as to confirm when they 
were introduced or became significant. We made 
a point of dictating while entries were fresh in 
our minds. These, in turn, were promptly circu- 
lated for comment and correction by the other 
member of the design team—whose comments 
and corrections were also logged. Interviews with 
respondents were either recorded verbatim or 
summarized with as many direct quotes as pos- 
sible. The respondent was then invited to return 
his or her comments or corrections, and these, 
too, were logged. All discussions with consultants 
were similarly transcribed or summarized, then 
commented upon. 

The log, then, was conceived as a contemporane- 
ous record of the development of ideas, not merely 
one that stated bald conclusions. It was intended 
to record all considerations that went into every 
research decision. To our knowledge, this was the 
first time such a device was used during the de- 
sign stage of a research project. 

Function of research log during the design.— 
I now believe that it may be impossible to pre- 
serve these decisional considerations in quite the 
way originally planned. The log’s actual function 
was different from what had been intended or 
foreseen. 

A retrospective look suggests that it became a 
vehicle for subtle rhetoric. We were probably un- 
duly painstaking in illustrating how our con- 
clusions derived from particular experiences 
whereas, in fact, these conclusions may have been 
far less deliberative and rational than appears 
from the record. 

The known existence of a log also probably 
exacerbated the sensitivity of some persons with 
whom we were dealing. For example, when pre- 
sented with transcripts of their interviews, re- 
spondents were often concerned about how these 
writeups might affect their futures within the 
organization. 

Defensive avoidance.—The log also became a 
channel of formal communications. In certain 
cases we found ourselves “playing to it,” while 
at other times we sought to avoid the log just be- 
cause it was a formal instrument. We began de- 
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veloping our own grapevine, an unspoken process 
of avoidance that resulted, for example, in raising 
a pithy comment just before or after the formal 
discussion session. To account for this, the 
secretary-of-the-day extended his scope of report- 
ing to include brief remarks exchanged, say, in 
the coffee room prior to our scheduled delibera- 
tions or to informal comments made after these 
meetings had recessed. 

Still, the log remained a formidable presence. 
Despite its ultimate voluminousness, it may have 
been incomplete as a repository of major de- 
cisional inputs. It could not capture whatever 
lines of reasoning we and others resisted placing 
on the public record. 

Assessing key personalities—The design team 
had to develop a means for communicating, yet 
not unduly publicizing, what were considered es- 
sential appraisals of individuals who would affect 
the outcome of the research by virtue of their 
key positions in the agency. We considered, for 
example, that the ideological commitment of the 
agency’s director to the notion of a new careerist 
program was extremely influential in determining 
how the agency responded to and managed ex- 
offenders on staff. It seemed important, therefore, 
to make an informed estimate of how much the 
program’s existence actually depended on, or 
would be likely to outlive, the dedication of this 
particular individual. (As it turned out, he re- 
ceived a new assignment before the project was 
ended and the former director of research became 
the agency’s acting director.) 

It also seemed necessary to make certain pre- 
liminary assessments that concerned, inter alia, 
some agency executives’ style and their effective- 
ness in dealing with others. This included their 
likely reaction to the presence and work of future 
researchers who would be implementing the de- 
sign. 

These personal estimates were hot potatoes: 
What to do with them once they had been re- 
duced to writing? While inappropriate for the 
public log, we made notations to the effect that 
at such-and-such a point a confidential memo had 
been prepared. And after the research was funded 
we shared these memoranda with research staff 
who requested them. 

This procedure indicated that, in a sense, the 
design team had acquired some of the same 
anxieties that had been revealed by program staff 
about “what will happen to these opinions and 
remarks later on?” 


Research consultants.—The criteria applied to 
the selection of consultants were the following: 
(1) Supplementing the strength of the two full- 
time design staff; (2) being likely to provide a 
critical, if not negative, feedback that would be 
helpful in our further transactions; and (3) offer- 
ing objectivity by virtue of their removal from 
and nonparticipation in design activities that had 
been undertaken prior to the consultation. 

A copy of the log was given to each consultant 
for study several days before he conferred with 
us. The progress of our designing and planning 
could then be discussed in light of all of our activ- 
ities that preceded the meetings with the con- 
sultant. 

The idea was that each consultant would bring 
with him an overview which we should otherwise © 
have had to provide from our selective memories. 
He would be able to consider our present com- 
ments in light of past interviews with informants, 
of source documents, and of our prior delibera- 
tions. 

Getting different slants.—Partly because of a 
consultant’s suggestion, we decided midway 
through the design stage to rely less than pre- 
viously on official sources of information. We 
began branching out, independent of agency staff, 
in order to get unofficial and semiofficial versions 
of the new careers program. Instead of screening 
contacts through the chain of command, we now 
initiated these directly with both present and 
former ex-offender staff. 

We also turned our attention to new careerists 
who had left the agency under conditions that, 
despite official record entries to the contrary, 
seemed to have been unsatisfactory for both the 
agency and the individual. Information from these 
respondents pointed up the need for confirming 
the contents of official records before research 
was proposed that would accept these entries on 
face value. We decided, for example, that there 
ought to be some confirmation of the official 
evaluations of the quality of ex-offenders’ per- 
formance within the agency or else that these 
evaluations should be excluded as source data for 
the research. It was discovered that in its effort 
not to handicap those whom it had brought on 
staff to help, the agency was sometimes generous 
in its evaluation of discharged ex-offender em- 
ployees. At other times, perhaps because of a 
supervisor’s feeling that the new careerist was not 
properly grateful, unfavorable evaluations seemed 
a bit punitive. 
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We also contacted former regular staff of the 
agency in order to learn something of the history 
of program from a viewpoint that was not the 
official version. 

One ex-convict was interviewed who had never 
been associated with the agency. His account of 
his own employment and acceptance experiences 
after release from prison, whether typical or not, 
was at least a foil for agency opinions about what 
experiences normally await ex-offenders returning 
to the community. 

Documentation of beliefs—Our design sought 
to take into account the great diversity of asser- 
tions and claims about ex-offender employees ex- 
pressed by agency staff. While not in a position to 
evaluate these claims, we were interested in their 
diversity. It seemed to us associated with the way 
in which agency personnel managed the program. 

Our solution was to propose that a portion of 
the research consist of an inventory of stated 
beliefs and perceptions about new careerists. 
These would be correlated with a number of vari- 
ables, including the respondents’ positions within 
the agency. The researchers would then seek to 
associate the use and management of ex-offenders 
with whatever ideology existed about them at 
various agency levels. It was felt that the findings 
might be helpful for agency training purposes 
by highlighting areas of conflict and explaining 
inconsistencies in the management of new career- 
ists. 

Such correlations would not, of course, reveal 
whether the stated beliefs and professed ideology 
corresponded to actual beliefs any more than to 
the actual facts. They were valuable mainly as 
checks upon certain findings yielded from other 
sources. Still, we attempted in a limited way to 
determine the reliability of some statements of 
beliefs by planning indepth interviews with se- 
lected respondents. 

Cross-checks.—To insure reliability and valid- 
ity of the final research, efforts were made to de- 
sign several methods of data-gathering that could 
each be used as a cross-check on the others. The 
proposal ultimately fell into three separate stages, 
with all of the experiments together conceived of 
as being an integrated whole. Each stage consisted 
of subexperiments whose results hopefully would 
key-in with those of others conducted at approxi- 
mately the same time. 

For example, collection of data from agency 
records was to be carried forward in conjunction 
with interviews with a sampling of new careerists 


and other staff members. In the same way, ob- 
servational techniques were to be cross-checked 
by small-group discussions and individual inter- 
views before and after the observational periods. 
Statements about what new careerists actually 
did and observations of certain arranged situ- 
ations were to be correlated with entries in new- 
careerists’ and clients’ files and with field visits. 
Observations of new careerists carrying out their 
duties, both within agency facilities and in street 
contacts with clients, were to be conducted. The 
combination of such approaches was believed 
likely to disclose major biases of any one data- 
gathering method. 

Open-ended planning.—When planning is to be 
accomplished by one team and research to be im- 
plemented by another, the latter should have a 
measure of freedom to depart from the blueprint 
prepared by the former. Conditions anticipated 
by the planners under which data will be collected 
may not obtain when the research is actually being 
conducted. 

Certain questionnaires and other instruments, 
therefore, were left to be devised and pretested 
by those who would be gathering the data and 
considering the findings. While our final report 
contained specific suggestions for different items 
to be included in these instruments and for meas- 
urements that ought to be taken, it did not require 
that the researchers be confined to these sug- 
gestions in all particulars. Instead, sufficient time 
for them to make final decisions in these matters 
was programmed into the research. 

Feedback to program as a phase of research.— 
It was felt that the agency would find an analysis 
of its own decision-making processes useful. An 
action phase of research was therefore proposed 
for the purpose of encouraging the agency’s as- 
similation of prior findings and also to introduce 
formal planning that would take account of these 
findings. 

To accomplish this, the action phase involved 
a structured feedback of results of the earlier 
phases, together with a subsequent descriptive 
analysis of this feedback process and its results. 

The sequential steps proposed in the design 
were: (1) Joint planning of feedback sessions 
with administrators, including planning the meth- 
ods by which research staff would observe these 
sessions; (2) joint selection of material to be 
presented from the earlier findings; (3) pre- 
testing and revising the feedback methods; (4) 
conducting the feedback sessions in different 
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locales, with different administrators, and using 
varied observational and evaluative techniques; 
(5) summarizing these sessions and their opera- 
tional results, if any, as part of the final report 
of the research. 

What was being questioned in this phase was 
whether an agency—especially one legislatively 
mandated to be ‘“experimental’’—could be helped 
to mesh its program and research components 
through a combination of program-initiated and 
research-activated means. 


Epilogue 


The research finally undertaken bore little re- 
semblance to what had been proposed. (This, of 
course, is not a comment on its quality or useful- 
ness. ) 

The bulk of its time and report was devoted 
to an almost microscopic analysis of demographic 
and other variables obtained from official records. 
No personal contact of a research nature— 
whether by participation, observation, question- 
naire, interview or discussion—was had with 
ex-offender employees, the subjects of the re- 
search, and no inquiry was directed to precisely 
what they did on staff, had done, how they did it, 
or whether their contributions were in any sense 
unique or effective. 

Opinions of outside consultants were not ob- 
tained while the research was in progress nor was 
any ex-offender hired, as had been proposed, in 
order to provide insight into the interpretation of 
data. 

In short, the project avoided many anticipated 
problems by abandoning the largest part of the 
design. Its methodology called, essentially, for 
isolation from the program being researched and 
also for avoiding periodic and disinterested re- 
view of work in progress. 

After all the considerations of design, then, 
most of the research which was officially set out 
to be accomplished was sidestepped, and only one 
small part became the whole. Among several 
casualties—investigations that were designed, 
proposed and funded but not operationalized— 
was the subexperiment which called for initial 
findings to be fed back to the agency in order to 
facilitate interaction between research and pro- 
gram planning. Since the research had been de- 
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signed so that all of its subexperiments would con- 
tribute to a desired whole, these departures and 
omissions also constituted a significant change of 
focus. 

When responsibility passes from planner to 
research director, substituting “something else” 
for all or most of the funded design may be typi- 
cal. There may be good reasons for this outcome, 
perhaps having to do with such factors such as: 
The researcher’s personality, the agency’s real 
needs and expectations from research, organiza- 
tional pressures, the funder’s inability to enforce 
and supervise its grant, and the like. 

The foregoing discussion suggests that such an 
outcome has significance for general issues of 
design and raises a number of questions about 
planning. Is a painstaking design effort »ltimately 
a total waste because its concerns will be of no 
moment in the implementational stage? Is plan- 
ning merely a necessary prelude to funding, tacitly 
acknowledged as jettison after the money has 
been allocated? Should a commitment be obtained 
from designers to stay and implement the re- 
search that they propose? Should the research 
director receive absolute freedom to depart from 
an inherited design after he agrees to execute it? 
Is careful planning inevitably an example of 
overkill because subsequent personal and organi- 
zational factors are not predictable? 

Such questions cannot, of course, be answered 
categorically. But they are not merely rhetorical, 
and should ultimately be considered at length. 
For, while designers may too often consider their 
products inviolable, these issues concern the fun- 
damental question of whether or not attempting 
to formulate a reliable and feasible design is, 
after all, a useful goal. 


Summary 


This article spotlights some issues likely to 
confront anyone designing research on an on- 
going program conducted within a service agency. 
The specific setting was the ex-offender program 
of a youth corrections agency but elements are 
applicable to comparable design situations. From 
the research outcome other issues are identified 
that were not anticipated during the design stage. 
Future design efforts should address these issues 
in advance. 


Program Evaluation Research 


By JAMES A. REED 
Research Analyst, Orange County Probation Department, 


é< ESEARCH is many kinds of activity. It is 
R sathering and analyzing facts. It is con- 
ducting and evaluating operational ex- 
periments. It is devising methods for testing the 
effects of change. It is searching for the motiva- 
tions of human behavior. Obviously there is a need 
here for a wide variety of talents. Sociologists, 
lawyers, economists, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
physical scientists, engineers, statisticians, mathe- 
maticians—all these and more are needed. There 
is likewise opportunity for a wide variety of orga- 
nizations and institutions. Too little is known 
about the various uses and limitations of different 
methods of organizing for research to permit the 
prescription of any one mold for future research 
efforts. Indeed it is essential that such efforts take 
many different forms.”’! 


Introduction 


An increasing number of agencies on various 
levels of the criminal justice system are becoming 
actively involved in the area of research and 
evaluation. For the most part, the majority of 
individual research efforts arising in these set- 
tings have come to be known as “‘program evalua- 
tion research projects.” 

The purpose of this article is to clarify the role 
and function of program evaluation research. To 
accomplish this, I shall attempt to answer the 
following questions: (1) What is a “program,” 
and what are its functions? (2) What is struc- 
turally and functionally unique to the notion of 
“evaluation”? (3) How are the functions of this 
type of research related to the institutional and 
organizational structure in which it (research) 
occurs? 


Research 


In relation to the criminal justice system it is 
necessary to distinguish between inner-agency re- 
search and independent research efforts. The 
former refers to research efforts conducted by 
employees of the organization the research is con- 


1 President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice, 1967. 
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cerned with. The latter represents research car- 
ried out by individuals not employed or directly 
affiliated with the organization under study. 

Generally speaking, the implications of this 
distinction are not as obvious as they first appear. 
While inner-agency research may indeed be more 
“practically” oriented, it is simultaneously char- 
acterized by having a greater degree of accessi- 
bility to relative information. Conversely stated, 
while independent research efforts may have a 
greater “freedom” in the choice and design of a 
study, and for that matter, the theoretic range or 
level of the research, the likelihood that these ef- 
forts will secure “uncontaminated” data is doubt- 
ful. 

The paradox, in short, is over the point at which 
limitations are imposed in the research process. 
The reader may protest by pointing out that 
inner-agency research is the more limited because 
administration not only has final approval over a 
purposed study, but also has influence in the data 
made available. This is not necessarily true for 
two important reasons. First, an employee oper- 
ating in a research capacity is likely to develop 
various informal relations with other employees 
who, because of some type of informal exchange, 
will provide certain kinds of information not 
readily available to an independent researcher. 
Secondly, those agencies of the criminal justice 
system which formally install a research division 
into the organizational structure usually grant 
the division a certain degree of autonomy. 

With this distinction in mind, we should next 
ask if the definition of the term “‘research” would 
vary between the two above types of orientations. 
By and large, there does appear to be a discrep- 
ancy in the meaning these two orientations apply 
to the term. By discrepancy, I do not mean to 
suggest a complete incompatibility of meaning. 
Rather, the difference appears to be one of degree. 
Specifically, the level of generality generated by 
the two types of research differ. Independent re- 
search carried about on university funds or some 
form of privately secured grant is usually con- 
cerned with the evaluation or verification of a 
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single or series of scientific-theoretic principles. 
In brief, it will analyze a given operation of a 
particular agency with the stated intention of 
generalizing the obtained results to a higher level 
of abstraction. From the perspective of the pro- 
gram under study, the results are “abstract” in 
nature. 

Inner-agency research is perhaps most ade- 
quately characterized as being “policy research.” 
The primary purpose of research at this level is 
to provide a description and evaluation of a given 
agency program. The intention is not the genera- 
tion or verification of more abstract principles. 

The possible effects of these different meanings 
attributed to the term “research” should not be 
minimized. Perhaps the most noted result is that 
“policy research,” because it usually lacks a spe- 
cific analytic framework, is characteristically 
more logically inconsistent than research struc- 
tured around a set of logically interrelated propo- 
sitions. This tendency should definitely disturb 
those administrators who do not identify them- 
selves with “academic purists” in that the pri- 
mary result of an inconsistent research design is 
a set of findings which are themselves ambiguous 
and inconsistent. 

To summarize, the term “research” does defi- 
nitely not imply a universal approach to a given 
problem. Especially in regards to the criminal 
justice system it is always wise to determine who 
is doing the research and what type of research 
it is. 


Evaluation 


In the field of criminal justice, any research 
effort designed to evaluate a given agency pro- 
gram will on one basis or another judge the “effec- 
tiveness” of the operation. This is, of course, a 
redundancy in that “evaluation” means the esti- 
mation of effectiveness or the judgment of per- 
formance. 

The question then is: ‘‘What are the criteria 
for the effectiveness evaluation?” and, “What 
dimensions of the program are being evaluated 
on these criteria?” 

To answer these questions, it is first necessary 
to understand that the type of research intended 
as an “effectiveness evaluation” is for the most 
part one of the two types of research previously 
discussed. Research which attempts to generalize 
its findings to a higher abstractual level does 
usually not lend itself to a specific evaluation of 
program effectiveness. Such an evaluation is, how- 
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ever, one of the main tasks of inner-agency re- 
search. Thus, the criteria which function as a 
basis for effectiveness evaluation are usually not 
principles generated from, nor necessarily recog- 
nized in, the scientific community. On the con- 
trary, such criteria are principles generated from 
the administrative or managerial strata of the 
criminal justice system. This tendency is indeed 
a very influential one, especially in relation to how 
it shapes the methodologies employed by inner- 
agency research personnel, and for this reason 
deserves further attention. 

The key word in any evaluation or assessment 
of program effectiveness from the standpoint of 
inner-agency research is recidivism. And, like 
most “key” words, this term is notoriously am- 
biguous and operationally meaningless. Granted 
the term has something to do either with an in- 
dividual recontacting or reentering the criminal 
justice system, it is still a shallow concept because 
(a) there is no implicitly recognized time interval 
in which to measure this recontact or reentrance, 
(b) it is not specified if this recontaet is recorded 
after the individual has left the system or if it 
is to be measured while he is still in it, and (c) 
different types of reentrance are lumped together 
to fit the general meaning of the term. 

Given this ambiguity and uncertainty of mean- 
ing the inner-agency researcher is called upon to 
determine if “this program” decreases “recidi- 
vism” more than “that one.” This is the funda- 
mental task and meaning of “program evalu- 
ation.” It is essential here to understand the social 
and political forces which promote this form of 
“evaluation.” In response to the general society’s 
preoccupation with bringing about a decrease in 
the “crime rate,” governmental legislatures on 
all levels agree to fund various programs which, 
purportedly, will result in decreasing the rate of 
recidivism. When grant applications to fund these 
programs are submitted, it is customary that a 
“research evaluation” component be _ included. 
This evaluation component is, in most cases, de- 
signed to measure any apparent decrease in re- 
cidivism resulting from the new program. 

Now it is all well and good to desire a decrease 
in the Nation’s crime rate, and it is equally meri- 
torious to initiate new programs to realize this 
end. But, what effects does this main task of the 
evaluation component have upon the quality and 
type of research relative to the program? 

The inner-agency researcher who assumes the 
responsibility for measuring results is initially 
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_ plagued with the following problems. On the one 
hand, experience in the field of behavioral science 
research has demonstrated that the possibility of 
isolating, observing, and recording a true cause- 
effect relationship is very, very slight. Simul- 
taneously, however, the researcher is aware that 
the administrative level of the agency is predis- 
posed to think and talk in terms of “direct effects” 
in that it is their responsibility to report back to 
the funding source and inform that source what 
the expenditure has resulted in. 
In the attempt to satisfy both professional 
standards and administrative desires, the re- 
searcher will typically attempt to create a re- 
search design that is both methodologically sound, 
and capable of satisfying some of management’s 
expectations. What seems to be sacrificed the most 
as a result of this effort is the reputation of re- 
search in general. On the one hand, the profes- 
sional community which reviews such “research” 
commonly finds it haphazardly construtted, lack- 
ing any sound theoretical framework, and gen- 
erally inconsistent with regard to the interpreta- 
tions of obtained data. 
Irwin Deutscher represents this viewpoint 
when he states: 
(Investigators) have dissipated their research ener- 
gies in a fruitless search for factors, bewildering them- 
selves with the fallacious behavioristic assumption of 
stimulus-response, in the fruitless quest for “causes.” 
Such a conception of the etiology of deviant behavior 
has been no more productive than the earlier assumption 
that people who misbehave are inherently depraved, 
either as a result of the influence of the devil or the 
defectiveness of their genetic composition. The older 
assumption at least had the advantage of not being 
as wasteful of research funds, intellectual energies, or 
clinical time . . . . We have been traveling up a dead- 
end road in our fruitless search for simple cause-and- 
effect relationships in our quest for factors, traits, and 
characteristics.” 
Or, as Michael and Adler have so tactfully 
stated : 
The absurdity of any attempt to draw etiological con- 
clusions from these findings of criminological research, 
is so patent as not to warrant further discussion ... 
In addition to all the methodological defects which have 
been enumerated, these investigators have failed to 
recognize that both human and environmental variables 
are necessarily involved in the etiology of human be- 
havior.® 
Along with criticism from the professional com- 
munity, the researcher is also frequently found 
at fault from the administrative level. The main 
object of this criticism is the language the re- 

2 A. Rose, (Ed.) Human Behavior and Social Processes, 
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searcher employs when discussing “results.” 
Phrases such as “the tendency is,” or, “the data 
allow us to suggest,” or, “the probability is. . 
do not coincide exactly, to say the least, with a 
desire to know “concrete results.” The problem 
here is of course much more complicated than 
mere semantic difficulties. At the root lies a mis- 
conception over the capabilities of behavioral 
science research. It would seem, generally speak- 
ing, that administrators of criminal justice agen- 
cies tend to exaggerate the informative value of 
research efforts geared toward “evaluation.” It 
also seems that to some extent the researchers in- 
volved in such “evaluations” also occasionally 
exaggerate the implications of research projects. 
In summary, the task of “evaluation” in crimi- 
nological research demonstrates very precisely the 
influence of social institutions upon the nature of 
research, and upon the actions of the individual 
researcher. In short, it would seem that “evalu- 
ation” as it is usually meant in this setting is not 
a scientifically researchable enterprise. Rather, 
it is a legislative mandate and an administrative 
imperative which is handed to the researcher. 
What the researcher usually does with this task 
can be conceptualized very simply as a “juggling 
routine.” Through a series of “trade-offs” to the 
management strata and the professional com- 
munity, the researcher produces an “evaluation” 
which is frequently the object of criticism from 
both interested parties. 


Program 


In the criminal justice system the term “pro- 
gram” is most commonly used to refer to an 
organized effort or a specialized procedure de- 
signed to realize certain goals. A program in this 
sense occurs in a larger organizational process 
with the intent of filling the gap between the de 
jure and de facto aspects of the given agency. 

Programs are thus normatively inspired and 
are, hence, goal-directed activity. Because they 
are held distinct from the larger organizational 
process, programs typically involve procedures 
that are equally distinct or unique from the opera- 
tional procedures of the larger process. It is im- 
portant to note, however, that the formal goals 
of programs e necessarily equatable to the 
process. In this sense, a program is a unique 
organized effort which is commonly perceived 
by agency personnel as being possibly more in- 
strumental in realizing the overall ends of the 
organization than existing process means. In 
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short, programs arise when it is desired that new 
means be formalized to realize goals. 

By recognizing that organizations are not 
static entities but rather dynamic processes, the 
latent function of “program” becomes apparent. 
In short, a “program” is a mechanism for change 
in the organizational setting. This type of mech- 
anism is indeed highly functional in that change 
is brought about in a very stable manner. Specif- 
ically, a program allows for the influx of new 
operational techniques in a controlled setting. 
Within this setting, the techniques may be “eval- 
uated,” and if “judged” as effective, they become 
absorbed into the process. When this occurs, the 
aspect of “program” terminates in that it has 
been integrated and is therefore no longer dis- 
tinct. 


Summary 


The role of “evaluative” research in relation to 
programs thus involves more than description 
and analysis of effectiveness. While these, of 
course, are the manifest function of the research 
effort, evaluations may also be said to be highly 
influential in the organizational change process 
itself. These latent characteristics of inner-agency 
program evaluation research are therefore central 


to any understanding of the nature and implica- 
tions of assessment projects in the criminal jus- 
tice process. 


Discussion 


It has been suggested that research which takes 
place from within a given agency usually operates 
on a somewhat low theoretic range, that the usual 
purpose of this research “evaluation” is a task 
more relative to administrative orientations than 
one relative to the testing of scientific principles, 
and that the object of this research evaluation, 
the program, is a primary mechanism responsible 
for the introduction of new operating techniques 
into the organization. Given these conditions, it 
seems necessary to explore the possibility of the 
research component of a given agency of the 
criminal justice system being instrumental in 
initiating new procedures which are not only ad- 
ministratively approved, but scientifically sup- 
portable as well. 

The question being raised here is a simple one. 


4 See: R. K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, (‘The 
Bearing of Empirical Research on Sociological Theory”). New York: 
The Free Press, 1957. 

5 Peter S. Venezia, Unofficial Probation: An Evaluation of Its Ef- 
fectiveness. Davis, Calif.: NCCD Research Center, 1972. 


Can research effort simultaneously meet both ad- 
ministrative expectations and the standards of 
the professional community so as to result in the 
evaluation of programs from both a managerial 
and scientific orientation? Moreover, can research 
be responsible for the introduction of new treat- 
ment techniques that utilize knowledge from the 
behavioral sciences, and also seem desirable from 
the standpoint of management? 

It is my opinion that the above conditions can 
be realized. Perhaps the first step in attaining this 
goal is a general look at one of the weaker charac- 
teristics of program evaluation research. 

In the area of theoretical framework, and der- 
ivations of hypotheses, much program evaluation 
research does not appear to surpass the mere 
operational level. Indeed, many of the evaluations 
fail to incorporate any more general theoretic 
relevance at all. This, indeed, is a misfortune be- 
cause many of the programs under study would 
simultaneously lend themselves very adequately 
to tests of basic theories of deviance. This 
tendency is also discouraging since it stimulates 
the post factum interpretation of data when such 
theories are empirically examined.+ 

This characteristic of program evaluation re- 
search is demonstrated in a study entitled Un- 
official Probation: An Evaluation of Its Effective- 
ness.” The program under evaluation was con- 
ducted by the Yolo County (California) Proba- 
tion Department. In general, unofficial proba- 
tion, also known as “voluntary probation” or 
“informal probation” is an alternative to adjudi- 
cation since formal allegations are not filed and 
there is no formal court proceeding. 

The goals of informal probation are essentially 
a reduction of the impact of the adjudication 
process upon the individual, and an increase in 
court cost-time effectiveness. As the author of the 
study states: 

The primary assumption underlying the use of unoffi- 
cial probation is that it is at least as effective as formal 
probation in protecting society from further delinquency 
on the part of those supervised. It has been argued that 
informal handling diverts youngsters from the courts, 
thus avoiding the long-lasting consequences of adjudi- 
cation such as: curtailment of future employment op- 
portunity, a quasi-criminal record, harm to personal 
and family reputation, the labeling of children as de- 
linquents (a label in which some take pride, and from 
which some never recover), and the criminal stigma 
for behavior (runaway, truancy, etc.) that does not 
carry the risk of formal disabilities for adults. In cases 
where neither the needs of the child nor the safety of 
the community require the child’s removal from the 
home, and where there is no dispute as to the facts 


that would bring the minor into the court’s purview, 
the use of unofficial probation may give the parent and 
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child a greater sense of freedom and fairness, thus 
bringing about their cooperation. 

Aside from possible benefits to children and their 
communities, conscientiously implemented unofficial pro- 
bation may be saving scarce judicial time, thus avoiding 
the further overloading of court calendars. Another 
cogent argument is that the protracted services (and 
expenses) of legal counsel can be avoided by informal 
procedures." 


From this description of unofficial probation, 
the author proceeds to a statement of the purpose 
of the study. 


The goal of this study was to determine the value of 
unofficial probation . . . by examining the effect of two 
variables, need for service and provision for service, 
upon further official delinquency of minors referred to 
the Yolo County Probation Department. 


In other words, the determination of “value” 
is based upon the usual criteria in program evalu- 
ations, recidivism. The author then proceeds to 
set up a Control Experimental Group design and 
test the relevant hypothesis. On the basis of data 
trends, the author then presents his conclusions. 
These conclusions which are supportive of unoffi- 
cial probation, were as follows: 


The Yolo County Probation Department now has a 
tested and efficient Probation Information System in 
operation. It may be the only probation department in 
the country with an ongoing data system that lends 
itself so readily to research as well as management in- 
formation purposes. 

Some idea was gained as to the degree to which the 
unofficial probation approach is used across the nation. 

An attribute profile of one probation department’s 
informal probationers was developed, as was an officer 
work input description. Thus, other departments are 
provided with an opportunity to make comparisons— 
on the basis of probationer characteristics and on officer 
input instead of relying upon the usually misleading 
comparison of “success rates,” alone. 

The study described a research methodology that is 
available to practitioners for evaluating the effective- 
ness of probation approaches. 

Evidence was obtained to show that the selective use 
of informal probation does not result in any greater 
rate of official delinquency than does formal probation. 

Some of the findings tend toward the conclusion that 
probation services provided to children who need them 
do prevent further delinquency. 

Taken together, the study findings indicate that in- 
formal probation may reduce delinquency recidivism. 

The obtained results clearly favor the contention that 
a community can benefit financially and socially from 
the judicious use of unofficial probation.’ 


It would appear that, to this researcher at least, 
an important dimension of the research process 
has been ignored in this study. To begin, the 
author’s own discussion of the primary under- 
lying assumptions of informal probation could 
have been an excellent prelude to the incorpora- 
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tion of a theoretical framework. To be sure, this 
study could have had a second function, along 
with providing information to Yolo County per- 
sonnel, as an empirical test of some major postu- 
lates of labeling theory.® 

An important result of such an inclusion could 
have been the forma] derivation of other variables 
which may have added a degree of precision in 
the evaluation of effectiveness and, through their 
test, could have increased our understanding of 
the social-psychological ramifications of “deviant 
behavior.” 

This inadequacy in terms of theoretical rele- 
vance is also demonstrated when the author states 
conclusions. It is, of course, only obvious to note 
that these concluding statements lack any charac- 
teristic of generalization. This in itself is not 
necessarily deficient in that these types of state- 
ments serve the purpose of evaluation. However, 
this same function could be present along with 
the capacity for theoretical relevance. 

Although this above characteristic of program 
evaluation research does seem to be quite common, 
there are those studies which provide both pro- 
gram evaluation and theoretical generalization. 
An excellent example of this is the NCCD re- 
search report, The Effect of Vocational Upgrad- 
ing Upon Probationer Recidivism.'® This report 
was an evaluation of the Monroe County Pilot 
Program. The formal goals of this program were: 
(1) To improve the employment status of unem- 
ployed and underemployed probationers, and place 
them on jobs. (2) By means of this vocational ap- 
proach to rehabilitation and integration into the 
community, to reduce the probationers’ likelihood 
of criminal recidivism. 

In the summary of findings section, the authors 
in reference to the relationship between unem- 
ployment and recidivism state: 

Serious doubt was cast upon the assumption that un- 
employment is a major cause of recidivism. An equally 
tenable thesis is that people beset by multiple problems 
have difficulties with employment and with the law.!1 
Although the authors do not indulge themselves 

in a lengthy theoretical discussion concerning this 
point, they do attempt to generate further more 
refined research projects relative to this theo- 
retical question. 


It can be asserted, then, that the project’s success 
in reducing criminal behavior may not be due to its 
ability to put its probationers on the job. 

If this contention has any validity, then two challeng- 
ing questions arise: What is the relationship between 
unemployment and recidivism? and, Why is the program 
successful in reducing criminal behavior? Implied by 
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the first question is the need to examine the validity 
of the primary assumption underlying the project’s ex- 
istence: that unemployment is a major cause of re- 
cidivism. An answer to this question can be obtained 
only by continued program evaluation of the type de- 
scribed in this report. 

More than one type of evaluation approach would be 
required in response to the second question. The first- 
year methods would provide, eventually, a large enough 
sample of probationers to allow a statistical determina- 
tion of the program’s differential success with various 
client “types.” Correlational and multivariate analyses 
could develop separate profiles—of probationers who 
succeed and those who fail. However, additional tech- 
niques would be required, such as: On-site observation, 
through time, of each program component; and in- 
depth interview of staff, clients and non-clients (and 
their families), employers, and probation officers. By 
means of these, some understanding could be obtained 
about the program’s impact upon probationers’ lives.!? 


The difference between this research orienta- 
tion and the type of analysis characterizing the 
previous work is, indeed, a dynamic one. In re- 
lation to the capacity for “programs” to be major 
change mechanisms in the organizational struc- 
ture, it would seem that this latter type of re- 
search would have a more instrumental function 
than the former. This position is, of course, in 
sharp contrast to those who contend that theoret- 
ical issues have little relevance in inner-agency 
research. 


Conclusion 


The role of program research in the criminal 
justice system presently serves the function of 
operation evaluation. When it is recognized that 


12 Jbid., pp. 72-73. 


ACH correctional agency immediately should begin to make performance 
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the implementation of new programs in this 
process is the primary means toward the improve- 
ment of rehabilitation techniques, it must simul- 
taneously be accepted that research assumes a 
second functional role along with evaluation— 
that of innovation. 

Whereas the framework of sound evaluations 
may be based upon managerial and administrative 
criteria, the function of innovation must be 
founded upon principles generated from the scien- 
tific community. It is assuredly not the duty of 
administrators to assume a scientific orientation. 
Nor is it the responsibility of behavioral scientists 
to work soley on the basis of managerial expecta- 
tions. When these two groups are tied together, 
however, in a field such as criminal justice, it be- 
comes necessary for some mechanism to ade- 
quately meet the expectations of each orientation. 
A research component that is equally conscien- 
tious towards these two orientations, and is above 
all characterized by flexibility, can fulfill these 
needs. Indeed, it is absurd to insist that these ex- 
pectations are mutually exclusive, and that re- 
search activities can never meet these two expec- 
tations simultaneously. As was pointed out in the 
introductory quotation of this discussion, the fact 
of the matter is: “. . . Too little is known about 
the various uses and limitations of different 
methods of organizing for research to permit the 
prescription of any one mold for future research 
efforts. Indeed it is essential that such efforts take 
many different forms.” 


measurements on two evaluative levels—overall performance or system re- 
views as measured by recidivism, and program reviews that emphasize measure- 
ment of more immediate program goal achievement. Agencies allocating funds 
for correctional programs should require such measurements.—NATIONAL 
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The Philosophy of Corrections: Revisited’ 


By WILLIAM E. AMOs, ED.D. 


HEN INVITED to address this convocation, 
W I readily accepted without defining a 
theme for my comments. After some 
thought I felt that I did not want to repeat many 
of the themes or positions that are popular today 
in corrections and leave the impression that I 
believe and advocate all of them. This would be 
intellectually dishonest. There is no question that 
much is wrong with the correctional process, 
however, I am not at all sure that the principal 
issues are the ones receiving the attention. 


History of Corrections 


Corrections in the United States may be traced 
back to the early colonial period when it was felt 
that by punishing the offender we could cause him 
to no longer desire to perform antisocial acts. It 
was during this period that offenders were de- 
graded in public and incapacitated for significant 
periods of time. We thereafter, as a result of the 
influence of the Quakers, adopted the philosophy 
that adequate meditation and moral instruction 


would cause the offender to terminate his illegal 


behavior. It was also at this time that the concept 
of “doing time” evolved. Evolving out of this 
philosophy was the concept that communication 
between offenders was contaminating and that 
adequate discipline with religion and separation 
of offenders would act to reduce traits of crimi- 
nality. During this period, from about 1830 to 
1870, the well-known Auburn and Pennsylvania 
systems came into being. Although both systems 
differed from each other in some aspects, both of 
them allowed no verbal contact between prisoners 
and stressed the importance of self-righteous 
visitors proclaiming both the gospel of good be- 
havior and of religion to the inmate. This system 
did not work and actually tended to drive many 
offenders mad as a result of a lack of contact with 
others and what often amounted to almost total 
isolation. 

After the Civil War, around 1870, we entered 
into what is commonly recognized as the reform- 


atory era. It was during this time that the use of 


* A convocation address presented at Culver-Stockton College, 
Canton, Missouri, October 18, 1973. 


Chairman, Youth Correction Division, U.S. Board of Parole 


release by parole evolved as well as the indetermi- 
nate sentence and the belief that the way to suc- 
ceed was through education. 

Initially the emphasis was upon vocational 
education and, doubtless, many did gain trades 
that they could use legitimately. Around 1900 the 
industrial era emerged upon our Nation, and it 
started to be recognized that although people 
could be educated in prisons, they needed to gain 
a desire to use the education in order for the 
training to be meaningful. Therefore, for the 
next 30 some years there was a strong emphasis 
upon the industrial prison. Inmates performed 
labor during the day and gained education at 
night. For a variety of reasons, this approach 
was no panacea and when the depression struck 
this country with the associated lack of employ- 
ment, laws were rapidly passed which greatly 
diminished the ability of our correctional institu- 
tions to maintain industry that was in compe- 
tition with civilian industry. 

With the advent of the behavioral sciences 
during the last 40 years, it has been emphasized 
that individuals are molded by societal and psy- 
chological pressures during their developmental 
years and that the adult is a product of the 
environmental mode out of which he grew. Dur- 
ing this time the classification system was 
adopted and the theories from the Freudian school 
of psychology became quite prevalent with re- 
spect to causation and cure of antisocial behav- 
ior. Recently there has been emerging, with re- 
gard to the offender, a feeling which I would call 
societal guilt. The overall assumption is that the 
offender is not responsible for his behavior be- 
cause agents outside of himself allowed him to 
evolve in an environment that tended to produce 
an antisocial individual. 


Present Status of Corrections 


During the past two decades our system has 
been in a state of active turmoil. The various 
social agencies and service institutions are contin- 
ually being criticized and attacked, and in many 
cases drastically modified. I will be the first to 
admit that drastic modifications in many of our 
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institutions are greatly needed, but I am not sure 
that the changes that have occurred in many in- 
stances have been the ones that will have a 
long-term productive effect on our Nation. 

As a part of our national psychology we are 
very short-term oriented. When we have a prob- 
lem we like to jump in and find the answer. We 
are not geared to face social issues that have been 
developing over scores of years and to develop 
needed remedies that may take a like period of 
time. I think that this has been one of the most 
frustrating elements of the Viet Nam conflict. 
It was long-term, drawn out, and we could see no 
end. I think this gradually resulted in changes of 
attitude that caused great national pressure, not 
that we were morally opposed to the war. Con- 
sequently, those social institutions that are more 
visible are attacked first. We have gone through 
the problems of welfare, the police, the courts, 
the schools, and the churches. Now corrections, 
which has been hidden for many years in the 
wasteland of America, has suddenly become vis- 
ible. The activists have found a new and fertile 
ground, and much of what they see is personally 
reprehensible to them. Unfortunately, great num- 
bers of these activists are not as concerned with 
human beings as much as they are concerned 
with: (1) pulling down the system, and (2) pro- 
moting their own reputations. Regardless of how 
you see the attack on corrections by various in- 
dividuals and organizations, the point is that our 
correctional programs and institutions are no 
longer hidden from the public, they are under 
attack and are going to have to respond in one 
form or another. 

Another very important factor in considering 
the status of corrections today is to see it within 
the frame of reference of the changing value 
system of our country. The “puritan work ethic,” 
the accountability of man for his behavior and 
actions, the responsibility of a person for his own 
welfare, the purpose of marriage and home as 
the foundation of our social structure, and the 
modification of standards of behavior and atti- 
tudes have all drastically changed in recent years. 
It has become popular to ignore those laws that 
one disagrees with, to challenge the right of 
authority and laws that limit free expression, 
and there is a great belief that the rights of the 
individual far outweigh the rights of society. The 
point that I am making does not depend on 
whether one is a liberal or conservative. The 
point is that America’s changing value system 
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has a profound impact on the criminal justice 
process. I think another national development 
that has so affected our thinking in recent years 
and has been reflected in the modification of our 
institutions would be the various assumptions 
that have been held concerning human behavior. 
More than any other culture or any other society 
of comparable size and structure, we have become 
professionally oriented. By that I mean we have 
developed an awe for professionals and their 
contributions that fall into the areas of law, 
medicine, and the behavioral sciences. We operate 
on the assumption that there is an answer to any 
question if the proper interdisciplinary approach 
is taken. Some of these assumptions have led us 
to believe that: (1) All behavior can be modified ; 
(2) people commit crimes primarily out of ne- 
cessity and need; and (3) what we need to do is 
provide more money for research studies that will 
furnish us with creative, innovative answers. In 
summary, what I am saying is that our national 
philosophy regarding corrections is that, if we 
had better training of professional staff and more 
money for programs we could rehabilitate most 
of the people that are committed to correctional 
agencies. 


Our National Corrections Philosophy 
Should Be Modified 


At this point in my presentation I would like 
to set forth a proposed modification of our na- 
tional philosophy. That proposed modification is 
primarily based on the following premise: Be- 
havioral sciences at this stage do not know how 
to rehabilitate criminal offenders. 

During the past 25 years I have been involved 
at the local and national level with the adminis- 
tration of programs in education, manpower de- 
velopment, corrections, and various other reha- 
bilitation programs. I have visited all 50 states 
and observed programs that have been funded 
by the Federal Government, as well as private 
organizations, and if there is one thing that I 
have learned it is simply this: We really do not 
know what we are doing. As a behavioral scien- 
tist I disagree with the feeling that behavioral 
science has not had an opportunity. Within the 
last 15 years there have been more funds provided 
for social research and consultation relating to 
the behavioral sciences in this country than at 
any time in history. From the viewpoint of de- 
veloping models for national implementation, 
very little of a positive nature has resulted from 
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this mammoth expenditure. This does not mean 
that we have not learned, that people have not 
been helped, or that knowledge of importance 
that can be recognized in national policy has not 
been gained. What we have been looking for are 
models in which we can place numbers of 
people and hopefully have them come out of the 
other end of the funnel modified in their behavior 
and attitudes. This simply has not occurred. From 
my experience, the one identifiable factor that 
has made a particular program successful has 
been the unique personality of the particular 
person who has provided leadership for the pro- 
gram. I have seen this in large programs relating 
to manpower and I have seen this in small situ- 
ations such as a work supervisor in a juvenile 
institution. 

Another element of great importance is the 
inadequate research that the behavioral sciences 
have provided. In recent years much of the re- 
search has been designed and interpreted to 
support the particular philosophy of the re- 
searcher and not to contribute new knowledge. 
This is a serious charge, but it is a charge that 
I do not back away from. There are innumerable 
other factors that have been important in this 
period of social change, but I feel that those I 
have mentioned have had a particular impact. 


Correctional Philosophy Should Not 
Be Based on Rehabilitation 


My proposal for you today is that the philos- 
ophy of the correctional system in our society 
should not be based on rehabilitation of the of- 
fender. At this point, allow me to state some of 
my reasons and recommendations: 

(1) The medical and behavioral sciences do not 
have the capability of rehabilitating the criminal 
offender on an organized and consistent basis. 

(2) When we speak of rehabilitation we assume 
that the subject in question has been habilitated. 
In many cases the clients of correctional agencies 
have a long history of acting out, antisocial be- 
havior that does not reflect that they have ever 
been habilitated as to social norms, values, be- 
havior, and expectations. 

(3) Weare probably as confinement-oriented as 
any country on earth. As a result we have placed 
many categories of individuals in correctional in- 
stitutions for treatment that is beyond the capa- 


chapter 17—‘Priorities and Implementation Strategies,’’ undated), Vol. 
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bility of the system. These include the medical, 
social, and psychological misfits that society has 
not provided programs or facilities for and whom 
the correctional system inherits. 

(4) Only those persons committed for the fol- 
lowing reasons should be placed in the insti- 
tutional setting: (a) Those sentenced for deter- 
rence; (b) those sentenced for accountability; 
and (c) those sentenced as physical threats to 
society. 

(5) More structured and controlled alterna- 
tives to incarceration should be provided the 
courts. Most of the programs provided now are 
too permissive, have limited resources, and have 
little control over the individual in their care. 

(6) The courts, the public, and parole boards 
realize that some persons have to be incarcerated 
for the welfare of society. The National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and 
Goals states the following: 

It also must be conceded that there are dangerous 
or confirmed criminals who by any light must be con- 
sidered poor, almost hopeless, prospects for social re- 
integration. For the safety of the public, they must be 
locked up until the passage of time at least has reduced 
them to the point where they no longer are a threat. 
There are plenty of prisons for this type of offender, 
and corrections has proved itself eminently capable of 
confining them securely. The Commission has not found 
it necessary to consider them at length in this report, 
except to recommend extended prison terms.! 

(7) We move towards a more active use of 
community-based programs for those who need 
not be placed in an institutional setting. 

Let us for a moment look at what is happening 
in corrections. First of all, for the most part, con- 
victed offenders receive suspended sentences and 
probation. Those not placed on probation usually 
have a record of community maladjustment that 
indicates that if they are released to the com- 
munity they will rapidly become reinvolved with 
multiple community service agencies for a sig- 
nificant period of time. Further, their community 
environment (including associates) has either 
definitely influenced them toward illegal behavior 
or, at best, failed to effectively control or stop be- 
havior that is unacceptable. Recognizing this 
picture—that of an offender in an environment 
where he is strongly influenced to violate the 
law—we need to ask what we can reasonably 
expect a community program to accomplish. We 
are not magicians! At best, a community correc- 
tional program has only a few hours a day that 
can be devoted to the individual offender, and that 
time is in competition with several more hours 
a day where the offender may be in contact with 
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an environment that has led him in the past to 
commit antisocial acts. 

What kind of community programs are being 
proposed for offenders? Essentially, these pro- 
grams provide housing, guidance, opportunities 
for vocational and academic education, a stable 
environment, and psychotherapy. But will those 
presently being incarcerated respond to such pro- 
grams? Our information at this time would sug- 
gest that a limited number probably would. 

In community programs we can work with 
those individuals that are willing to participate. 
If the offender is not motivated, a community pro- 
gram for him will fail. We are already putting 
many of the highly motivated individuals on pro- 
bation. 

Please do not think that I’m against community 
corrections! I’m not. What I am against is the 
concept of community corrections on a wholesale 
basis. Community corrections is not a panacea. It 
is one correctional tool, among many. Because 
some of the more vocal or academic correctional 
writers feel community corrections is the final 
answer, that does not mean that their statements 
are necessarily accurate or valid. Different pro- 
grams work for different people. We cannot for- 
get individual differences. 

(8) Correctional institutions and parole boards 
should not be evaluated on the basis of how well 
their clients perform in the community. A major 
portion of these individuals have been exposed 
to the various social agencies in our society and 
have failed. They are the sum product of genetic 
inheritance, deprivation, rejection, and failure. 
Their formative years, in many instances, were 
a total tragedy. As an older youth or adult they 
enter a correctional system after other agencies 
and institutions have proven inadequate. We also 
fail to realize that for many of these offenders 
the criminal or antisocial life style is very satis- 
fying and they resist all efforts to modify their 
behavior or values. Others have such a hardened 
long-term value system that change or insight 
is next to impossible. 

An additional group is motivated by political 
or racial hatred to such an extent that behavior 


modification is actively resisted both psycholog- 
ically and physiologically 

(9) A national system of accreditation of in- 
stitutions should be implemented and institutions 
should be required to offer services and resources 
that meet the requirements that should be ex- 
pected in a Nation that values human dignity and 
the rights of individuals. I further believe that a 
program to construct a number of smaller institu- 
tions that will allow many of our huge human 
warehouses to be discarded should receive the 
highest priority. I realize that this is the opposite 
position taken by many who advocate no new 
construction in the foreseeable future. 


Summary 


In summary, I want to emphasize the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) We should confine fewer people. 

(2) The philosophy of confinement should be 
deterrence, accountability, and the protection of 
society—not rehabilitation. 

(3) Adequate training or rehabilitation centers 
should be operated by other agencies to service 
those offenders whose offenses are directly re- 
lated to educational, physical, or psychological de- 
ficiencies. These agencies may be vocational re- 
habilitation, welfare, educational, or even private 
agencies. 

(4) Whenever a person is confined he should be 
provided the protection, services, and opportu- 
nities that would reflect our belief in the dignity 
and nature of man. I would further propose that 
a National Inmate Bill of Rights be prepared, 
and all states be urged to adopt and implement it. 

I believe that such a national philosophy, if 
implemented, would allow us to operate a criminal 
justice system that would better serve both the 
inmate and society. 

I have not comprehensively covered all of the 
important aspects of my position. I perhaps have 
too strongly left the impression that institutions 
and the helping professions are completely inade- 
quate. This is not true. We know a great deal and 
many lives are positively touched, but when seen 
in the total perspective my statement stands. 


nN both the public and the correctional staff expect prisoners to be, at least, 
no worse for the correctional experience and, at most, prepared to take their 


places in society without further involvement with the law.—NATIONAL ADVISORY 


COMMISSION ON CRIMINAL JUSTICE STANDARDS AND GOALS, 1973. 
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Community-Based Treatment of Offenders 
in England and Wales 


By W. H. PEARCE 


HE DRAMATIC increase in criminal behaviour 
Tis our society over the past few years is one 

of the reasons why there is such gross over- 
crowding in penal establishments and why today 
11,500 men are housed two or three to a cell. The 
official statistical projection is that the inmate 
population will grow even larger, numbering in 
excess of 51,000 people by 1975-76. As the current 
Government building programme aims to cope 
with a capacity of no more than 45,000, it can be 
seen that the level of overcrowding is unlikely to 
be reduced. In such circumstances, the need for 
viable alternatives to imprisonment to be pro- 
vided in legislation and accepted by the. courts 
and the community at large, is obvious. This, no 
doubt, is one of the reasons why the Government 
promoted the Criminal Justice Act, 1972. Before 
looking at other considerations which may have 
led the Government to frame this Act, it must be 
acknowledged that the current overcrowding in 
some penal establishments has made it difficult, 
if not impossible, for them to carry out one of 
their basic functions-—to train offenders to lead 
good and useful lives. 

It must have been obvious to the Government 
that some offenders who are now sent to prison 
might have been much better dealt with by some 
other means; indeed, for some, particularly those 
at the beginning of their criminal careers, the fact 
of being sent to prison in itself could be a most 
damaging experience, resulting in the reinforcing 
of further delinquent behaviour. Imagine an of- 
fender finding himself as one of three to a cell, 
possibly sharing with men much more criminally 
sophisticated than himself. Consider the effects 
of separation for the first time from wife and 
family with perhaps no job to go to on release. 
Think of the indignity of using a chamber pot 
in front of cell mates and of slopping-out each 
morning. Imagine long aimless hours in a cell or 

1 A borstal is a training institution for young offenders aged 15 to 
21 convicted of an offence punishable with imprisonment when the 


previous conduct, that it is expedient that he should be detained for 
training for not less than 6 months. 


Principal Probation Officer, Inner London Probation and After-Care Service 


in senseless, degrading work, usually performed 
at very slow tempo. The effects of these experi- 
ences and influences can include boredom, loss 
of initiative, and an undue reliance upon others. 
Although there are some prisons where excellent 
treatment and training facilities are provided, 
in the majority the situation must cause concern. 
And yet penal establishments cost the country in 
the region of 1,627 pounds sterling (average cost 
1971-72) per annum for each inmate within them. 

Although it may be arguable, it is generally 
conceded that many of those who do not offend 
again after being sent to prison for the first time 
are affected more by arrest and conviction than 
they are deterred by the prison experience itself. 
But there are also many offenders who return to 
prison time and time again, becoming more and 
more dependent on the security and support of 
the institution. A high proportion of these come 
from defective or broken homes, are without any 
roots, and have lived in institutions of one sort 
or another since childhood. 

Some comment should be made of the situation 
in borstals which may be thought depressing and 
a little frightening.! During the 1950’s the intake 
into borstal institutions was about 2,000 a year. 
By the 1960’s it had risen to 3,500 and now, in 
the 1970’s, the intake has risen to 6,000. Within 
the same period the reconviction rate (within 2 
years of release) has risen from 40 percent to 
65 percent. The planning of new borstals has not 
kept pace with the demand for places and young 
offenders often have to spend long periods in 
remand centres or prisons before being trans- 
ferred to their training institutions. The time 
spent at the training borstal itself has declined 
markedly and is now more often than not less 
than 12 months. 

Some of the provisions in the Criminal Justice 
Act are undoubtedly aimed at halting, or at least 
slowing down, the continuing increase in the 
prison population. If this could be achieved, the 
gross overcrowding would be reduced and, hope- 
fully, in the long term it would be unnecessary to 
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allocate such large sums of money to provide 
additional penal establishments. Further, those 
framing this Act must have recognised that at 
least some of the offenders who now go to prison 
need not do so and are not helped by the experi- 
ence. 

The principle of providing courts with sen- 
tencing powers that can be regarded as alterna- 
tives to imprisonment is not new—they already 
use fining, conditional discharge, probation, and 
suspended sentences. The new Act amends the 
conditions that can be attached to a probation 
order and a suspended sentence and these legis- 
lative changes call for some comment. 

During recent years, considerable use has 
been made of the suspended sentence but research 
has indicated a higher percentage of breakdown 
by the committal of further offences than was 
envisaged by its sponsors. In effect, this sentence 
has not been the deterrent it was hoped it would 
be. A provision in the new Act is aimed at 
strengthening the suspended sentence by adding, 
in certain cases, a requirement of supervision 
by a probation officer. The authority to insert this 
requirement is at the present time restricted to 
crown courts.” 

During this same period, less use has been made 
of probation for adult offenders. It is difficult to 
determine, however, whether this is because, with 
the increase in criminal behaviour, the courts 
have felt it necessary to be more punitive, using 
fines, suspended sentences and imprisonment; be- 
cause there has been a loss of confidence in pro- 
bation itself, despite its reasonable record of 
success; because the courts believe that the pro- 
bation service is already overworked; or because 
the traditional methods used by probation officers 
have been seen as inadequate to meet the needs 
of offenders and society. 

Another situation which has caused a great 
deal of concern is the number of persons appear- 
ing before the courts who are remanded in cus- 
tody. Frequently the remand is to enable a pro- 
bation officer to carry out a social enquiry report 
and occasionally for a psychiatrist to examine the 
offender. About 40,000 persons are remanded in 
custody each year; approximately half of these 
are found guilty but are not ultimately given a 
custodial sentence. The question must be asked: 
How many of these really need to spend a period 


2 Crown courts replace the previous criminal courts of assize and 
quarter sessions. They are presided over by a high court judge, a 
circuit judge, or a recorder, and for contested trials they sit with a 
jury. 


in custody so that such reports can be prepared? 

Within the Criminal Justice Act authority is 
given for the probation service to set up bail 
hostels, providing residential accommodation for 
persons who, under normal circumstances because 
they are of “no fixed abode,’’ would be remanded 
in prison. The first experimental bail hostel was 
opened in Inner London in November 1971 at 
Booth House, Whitechapel, with the cooperation 
of the Salvation Army and the first 100 clients 
have been admitted. In all cases they were given 
full instructions and in some instances money to 
get to the hostel, but 10 nevertheless failed to ar- 
rive. Another 8 left the hostel during the remand 
period itself although some of these presented 
themselves in court on the due date. Four out of 
the 100 committed further offenses during the 
remand period. However, 78 men arrived at the 
hostel, behaved themselves whilst they were there 
and were in court on the date required. Whilst 
the men are at the hostel the probation officer 
has the opportunity to work with them and var- 
ious matters can be gone into, including employ- 
ment and accommodation which are likely to be 
their most pressing needs if custodial sentences 
are not imposed at the subsequent court hearings. 
A second bail hostel facility has now been pro- 
vided at Stockdale House, Camden Town, which 
can accommodate two women. 

Evidence regarding the first 100 persons to 
pass through the Booth House bail hostel project 
may be inconclusive but the provision is now in 
the Act and it is to be hoped that courts will use 
the facilities when they are available. Fortunately, 
there is now the opportunity in London to obtain 
psychiatric reports without the need for remand 
in custody. These facilities are available at Brix- 
ton and Holloway Prisons on what could be de- 
scribed as an “out-patient” basis; through the 
cooperation of medical officers, it is possible for 
courts to obtain psychiatric reports whilst of- 
fenders are on bail. A major criticism of this 
current scheme is that the psychiatric examina- 
tion is carried out in the prison medical depart- 
ment. This is not necessarily the most suitable 
place for such activities and it should be possible 
to find accommodation with the same facilities 
away from the prison setting. 

In considering the effect of the Criminal Justice 
Act on probation orders, the words of Professor 
Leon Radzinowicz are apposite: “If I were asked 
what was the most significant contribution made 
by this country to the new penological theory and 
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practice which struck root in the 20th century, 
the measure which could endure while so many 
of the other methods of treatment might well fall 
into limbo or be altered beyond recognition, my 
answer would be probation.” This statement was 
made at a time which might be described as the 
golden era of the probation order, when probation 
was accepted as an effective method of supervis- 
ing offenders and affording some protection to 
society. Indeed, as a method it remains relatively 
unchanged today. The primary role of a probation 
officer was as an officer of the court; his creed 
was the one-to-one relationship; penal establish- 
ments only existed in his thinking because they 
received his failures. Perhaps, during this period, 
which spanned 20 years or so, the probation officer 
was too self-satisfied and complacent and not 
involved sufficiently with the changing scene in 
the penal field. That era is now history and the 
service can look forward to substantial changes 
in its work which will open up new boundaries 
and horizons and different and exciting ways of 
meeting its responsibilities to offenders, to the 
courts and to the community. 

One such opportunity for change under the 
Criminal Justice Act is a provision for adult of- 
fenders, often young men and women, who are 
inadequate, unemployed, or with a poor work 
record and, possibly, homeless. Courts are frus- 
trated by these people because nothing suitable 
really exists in the community to enable them to 
be helped effectively. Instead, they spend short 
and frequent periods in penal establishments, in 
no way helped by that experience and, indeed, 
adding unnecessarily to the burden of the insti- 
tutions. 

In an attempt to alleviate this problem, the 
Home Office has launched an imaginative and re- 
markable 4-year programme which will provide 
an increasing number of approved residential 
hostels for adult offenders each year. The scheme 
is backed with statutory funds and by 1976 there 
could be 110 additional hostels with as many as 
1,650 places. But the important fact to be noticed 
is that for the first time the probation service is 
given authority to finance, build, rent, maintain, 
manage, and staff its own residential establish- 
ments. Success in this field will depend entirely on 
the service’s own efforts. It will no longer be able 
to complain that hostels are too selective, wardens 
are untrained and badly paid, and management 
committees are incompetent. Some probation offi- 
cers will clearly need to gain residential work ex- 


perience before becoming the wardens of approved 
hostels but, additionally, probation committees 
for the first time will be able to employ their own 
specialised staff, including those already experi- 
enced in residential work. This programme will 
not only help to accommodate adults placed on pro- 
bation who need a period of residential training 
but it will also provide for the courts an alterna- 
tive for many offenders who are now sent to 
prison. It is hoped that Inner London will have 
five of these hostels within the next 2 or 3 years, 
one of which is likely to be for both men and 
women probationers. 

Another important proposal in the Act and of 
considerable significance to the probation service 
is the provision of day training centres where, 
as a requirement of a probation order, persons 
over 17 years of age will attend on a full-time 
basis. This could be from 8:30 in the morning till 
5:00 at night for a period not exceeding 60 days. 
As this does not include weekends, it means in 
practice a maximum commitment of 3 months. 

Four day training centres will be in operation 
during the experimental period, one of which 
opened in Inner London in October 1973. These 
centres, intended for the socially inadequate of- 
fender who is unable to cope with the demands 
of modern-day life will provide, in the words of 
the Bill, “social education in conjunction with in- 
tensive probation supervision.” The opportunity 
for experimentation within this concept is un- 
limited. The programme will be designed to meet 
the apparent and less-obvious needs of those at- 
tending the centre, and suitably qualified training 
instructors will be employed in addition to pro- 
bation staff. Activities will include remedial edu- 
cation for those who need it; the whole area of 
employment, of finding a job and keeping it; a 
sheltered workshop in which instruction can be 
given in “do-it-yourself” type jobs. It is hoped 
that it will be possible to arrange for a group of 
activities focussed on self-expression including 
art, pottery, drama, and physical education. If pos- 
sible, probationers’ wives and families will be in- 
volved at the centre through voluntary evening 
activities. During attendance at the centre pro- 
bation officers will be providing intensive super- 
vision for the trainees and, when the 3-month 
course is completed and the man leaves the centre, 
supervision will be continued in his home area for 
as long as the order remains in force. 

It should be noted that the day training centre 
is not intended for those offenders who can be 


helped adequately by traditional probation super- 
vision. It must be seen as an alternative to im- 
prisonment if it is to meet one of its primary 
objectives—that of reducing the number of of- 
fenders sent to penal establishments. 

A further provision in the Criminal Justice Act 
is community service by offenders which has been 
operating experimentally in Inner London since 
January 1973. The professional staff consists of 
a director (a senior probation officer) and two 
probation officers. Additionally, it has been neces- 
sary to employ for the first time on a part-time 
or sessional basis personnel who are not social 
workers but possess other kinds of skills to super- 
vise some of the activities undertaken within this 
scheme. 

The community service scheme provides courts, 
where these facilities exist, with the power to 
require an adult offender to carry out a com- 
munity task through a court order for not less 
than 40 and not more than 240 hours. This order 
can only be made following consideration of a 
social enquiry report as to an offender’s suit- 
ability, his willingness to carry out a community 
task and the availability of work. If he fails to 
carry out his work commitment, the offender can 
be returned to court as being in breach of the 
order and he may then be dealt with in any other 
way open to the court when the order was origi- 
nally made. 

The community service scheme is running ex- 
perimentally in six areas of the country and is 
exclusively designed for those who otherwise 
would have been sentenced to imprisonment. In- 
evitably, there have been “teething” troubles, for 
example, in the provision of suitable tasks and the 
recruitment of an adequate number of skilled su- 
pervisors, but these initial difficulties now appear 
largely to have been overcome, and good progress 
has been made during recent months to pro- 
vide sound foundations for this scheme in Inner 
London. Community tasks which have been under- 
taken include clearing derelict sites; establishing 
and maintaining adventure playgrounds; assisting 
in community centres, clubs, and hospitals; clear- 
ing waterways; refurbishing decaying buildings; 
and maintaining the gardens of elderly people. It 
is hoped that as confidence in the scheme increases 
more imaginative work will become available, 
especially that involving personal face-to-face 
service to persons in need. 

Community service by offenders has to be seen 
as an alternative to a custodial sentence in those 
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cases where the public interest is not an over- 
riding consideration demanding that the offender 
should be imprisoned; it allows the offender to 
continue to live in the community with his wife 
and family supporting them by his normal work; 
it demonstrates to the offender that society is in- 
volved in his delinquency and that he has incurred 
a debt which can be repaid, in some measure, by 
work or service in the community; it attempts to 
show society that an offender, properly super- 
vised, can contribute to the public good. 

Within the context of alternatives to imprison- 
ment, reference should be made to the parole sys- 
tem which in this country is now in its fifth year. 
Since its inception in 1968, 12,000 prisoners have 
been released, some after serving long sentences 
(a small proportion of whom were “lifers’’), to 
serve part of their sentences in the community 
under the supervision of probation officers. The 
success of the parole system was recognised in 
Parliament when the Home Secretary was able 
to report that only about 7 percent of the total 
number released had been recalled, divided equally 
between those who had committed a further 
criminal offence and those who had failed to ob- 
serve the requirements of the parole order. With 
such a low failure rate it is obvious that the sys- 
tem is making a valuable contribution as a viable 
alternative to imprisonment. It is to be hoped 
that there can be an extension of parole, recog- 
nising that it is a method whereby society can be 
protected at the same time as the offender is pro- 
vided with continuing treatment in the community 
following release from prison. 

Finally, it is necessary to give consideration to 
the needs of inadequate offenders who may be 
rootless, homeless, unemployed, and without initi- 
ative or self-respect. They are constantly in and 
out of penal establishments. It is said of them 
that they are better off in prison because no ade- 
quate facilities exist in the community to meet 
their special needs and problems, the greatest of 
which may be loneliness. Some of these men (and 
women) spend a good deal of their day at Inner 
London’s special after-care unit and they are re- 
luctant to leave when the office closes. They are 
a tremendous burden to everyone because there 
seems so little that can be done for them. To meet 
some of the needs of these offenders, it is intended 
to launch in Inner London within the next few 
months a new facility which for the moment is 
being described as a community care and treat- 
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ment centre. Later it is hoped that the complex 
will include residential accommodation of the sin- 
gle bedsitter type for between 10 and 20 people. 
The nonresidential section of the centre will even- 
tually open from early in the morning until late at 
night, every day of the week, including Saturdays 
and Sundays, and cater for 100 people who will at- 
tend voluntarily and not because they are com- 
pelled to do so. Probation officers and other special- 
ist workers at the centre will attend on a shift 
basis. This is a completely new dimension of work 
for the probation service and consideration has 
been given as to the kind of activities likely to be 
followed and the resources needed, bearing in 
mind that the centre is for the most damaged and 
inadequate of offenders. There will be a recreation 
room, a meals service, sheltered workshops, reme- 
dial educational programmes, and_ self-help 
groups. In these activities it is hoped to be able 
to make use of carefully selected ex-offenders in 
both a voluntary and paid capacity. 

Those who accept that for certain categories 
of offenders prison can be at worst a damaging 
experience and at best a useless waste of scarce 
resources must welcome legislation that aims at 
keeping such men and women out of penal insti- 
tutions. However, it must be recognised that these 
new provisions will increase the workload and 
range of duties undertaken by the probation serv- 
ice. The Government have accepted this and it is 


their policy to expand the service in England and 
Wales by approximately 25 percent during the 
next four years. It is not possible to know 
whether this is a realistic target or if it will pro- 
vide sufficient staff. The Government gave high 
priority to the passage of the Criminal Justice 
Bill through Parliament and it is a matter of con- 
cern that the provision of adequate staff will be 
an equally high priority so that the service is not 
overwhelmed by its additional tasks before the 
necessary personnel is available. 

Recruitment and training of personnel for the 
probation service is a key consideration if the 
Government’s hopes and expectations are to be 
fulfilled. If the manpower target is not achieved 
then the Government and the Home Office will 
have to accept the consequences. Inevitably there 
would be a loss of morale, a dilution in the quality 
of work performed and a wastage of officers from 
the service. But having sounded that warning 
note the probation service is about to enter what 
could be the most exciting and challenging period 
in its history. The focus will be on the provision 
of adequate facilities and services for a variety 
of experimental community-based treatment pro- 
grammes. If this challenge’is accepted, probation 
officers will be offered a unique opportunity for 
an exploration of new ideas, new concepts, and 
new techniques in the field of the treatment of 
offenders. 


Systems Approach to Correctional Institutions 


By RONALD J. WALDRON, C.J.D. 
Researcher, Division of Research and Development, Texas Department of Corrections, Huntsville 


correctional institutions require the applica- 

tion of contemporary management and ad- 
ministration techniques. The correctional admin- 
istrator cannot expect to keep abreast of the 
complex correctional problems unless he has the 
capability and is willing to apply contemporary 
management and administrative techniques to cor- 
rectional problems. Among the management and 
administrative techniques in use today the “sys- 
tems approach” offers some possible solutions to 
correctional problems. 


[ee OPERATION and administration of today’s 


What Is a System? 


A system has been defined as, “An organized 
or complex whole; an assemblage or combination 
of things or parts forming a complex or unitary 
whole” (Schoderbek, 1968, p. 113). Using this def- 
inition one would look at a correctional organiza- 
tion as a whole rather than looking at certain 
subsystems or parts of a correctional organization. 
The systems approach to corrections involves the 
elementary idea that a correctional system is com- 
posed of many interrelated parts operating to- 
gether to accomplish the correctional goals. 
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Applying the systems approach requires sys- 
tems analysis. Essentially systems analysis is a 
technique that applies general-systems theories to 
systems, whether they be business systems, gov- 
ernment systems, hospital systems, or correc- 
tional systems. To be more specific it is the sys- 
tematic analysis of alternative courses of action 
which might be taken to achieve specified objec- 
tives. This includes the clarifying of objectives 
and the development of additional alternatives by 
the utilization of general-systems theories (Cle- 
land, 1969, p. 207). 


System Characteristics 


Common to all dynamic systems are certain 
characteristics that operate according to general- 
systems theories. Among the most basic charac- 
teristics that shall be dealt with here, as they re- 
late to a correctional system, are inputs, outputs, 
feedback, noise, and controls. This basic systems 
approach is commonly referred to as a “black 
box” approach. 

In the systems approach to correctional insti- 
tutions one must first develop the ‘“‘whole system” 
perspective. Each subsystem, assembly, subas- 
sembly, component, and part of the correctional 
system must operate together toward a common 
goal. Furthermore, they must operate together 
in such a manner so that one subsystem does not 
conflict with another or with the overall goals of 
the correctional system. For example, from the 
whole systems perspective one would not concen- 
trate on improving the diagnostic or classification 
function without due consideration of the conse- 
quences to the entire correctional system. It would 
make little sense to employ an elaborate and ex- 
pensive diagnostic program if there were no treat- 
ment programs for the inmates. It would make 
little sense to classify all inmates if the facilities 
for different classifications were not available. The 
degree of the diagnostic or classification function 
must be compatible with the entire correctional 
system. 

Inputs.—Characteristic or common to most 
systems are inputs—inputs being those things 
that move into a system. Food and drink are in- 
puts to the human system. Raw materials are 
inputs to the industrial system. Inmates are one 
of the inputs into the correctional system. 

A systems approach to any system must con- 
sider the nature of the inputs into the system. 
Poor quality food means a weak human system. 
Inferior raw materials or high quality raw ma- 
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terials affect the quality of an industrial product. 
The nature of the inmate inputs will affect the 
correctional system. 

Drug or narcotic offenders currently represent 
a change in correctional inputs. Unlike past cor- 
rectional inputs drug offenders are more likely 
to come from middle-class families or have a 
higher intelligence level. The nature and cause of 
their offenses are considerably different from 
other inmates. The correctional system must 
recognize this change in inputs and develop pro- 
grams suitable for the drug offender inmates. 

Inmates are not the only inputs into a correc- 
tional system that must be considered. Correc- 
tional administrators must also consider em- 
ployees, material, and money. In terms of inputs, 
all are as important to the correctional system as 
are the inmates. Each input can contribute to the 
effective operation of the correctional system or 
it can contribute to the ultimate failure of the 
correctional system. Every input should be man- 
aged in such a way that it contributes to the cor- 
rectional system goals. 

Outputs.—As most systems have outputs so 
also does the correctional system. Outputs being 
those things that move out of a system. Products 
are the outputs of a business or industrial system. 
Ex-inmates are one of the outputs of a correc- 
tional system. 

Outputs are as important to a system as are its 
inputs. Without maintaining outputs of some 
quantity or quality most systems would cease to 
function. The business system must maintain pro- 
duct outputs to stay in business. The product out- 
puts must also be of a certain quantity and quality. 
The correctional system must also maintain out- 
puts in order to meet its goals. Quantity of out- 
puts must be maintained in order to keep the 
correctional facilities from becoming overcrowded. 
Quality of outputs must be maintained in order 
to fulfill rehabilitational goals of the correctional 
system. Optimal balance between quality and 
quantity of outputs must also be considered. 

Feedback.—Systems generally monitor their 
outputs in order to maintain effective control of 
the system. Business enterprises utilize quality 
control to insure that their outputs are measuring 
up to their standards. Field evaluations of busi- 
ness products are conducted to insure that pro- 
ducts perform as desired. Product performance 
characteristics are evaluated and improvements 
are made back at the factory so as to improve 
future products. Correctional systems must moni- 
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tor their outputs in order to insure that the cor- 
rectional system is meeting its goals. 

In monitoring of outputs of systems another 
system characteristic is called feedback. Usually 
the data that are gathered from measuring the 


outputs are fed back to a control point somewhere 


in the system. This transmission of outputs in- 
formation back to a control point is the feedback 
(Wiener, 1961, pp. 96-97). 

Proper feedback is necessary in order to insure 
the control point that the outputs are of the quan- 
tity and quality necessary for the system to meet 
its goals. With this feedback information the con- 
trol point, the correctional administrator, can 
make proper adjustments to the correctional sys- 
tem in order to insure-that system goals will be 
met in the future. 

When outputs are to be maintained outside of 
the system over a long period of time feedback 
is needed so that the system can, while it has con- 
trol over a potential output, take measures to in- 
sure the maintainability of the output. Business 
industries run lengthy testing programs to test 
their outputs maintainability. They also survey 
their outputs after they have been in the field for 
a while. Businesses use this feedback information 
to adjust the business system so as to improve 
the product output maintainability. They also use 
this information to insure that they are putting 
out the type of output the public wants. Correc- 
tional systems should also evaluate their outputs 
after they have been in the field for a while. The 
correctional administrator may learn from the 
evaluation of the ex-inmate what adjustments to 
the correctional system (types of programs) must 
be made in order to improve the maintainability 
of the correctional system output. Perhaps monies 
input into educational programs stressing the 
humanities result in less defective outputs (less 
recidivism) than monies input into vocational 
education programs. The correctional system ad- 
ministrator will never know or learn this infor- 
mation until he goes out into the field and gets 
the feedback information that is necessary for 
successful system operation. 

Noise.—Occasionally when feedback informa- 
tion is being gathered another system character- 
istic called ‘‘noise” develops. If at the control 
point of a system more information than can be 
effectively used is obtained, the relevant informa- 
tion tends to be lost in the mountains of irrelevant 
information—the noise. A correctional admin- 
istrator must insure that the feedback informa- 


tion is relevant and useful. The correctional 
administrator who is buried in mundane and 
irrelevant informational reports cannot make an 
effective control decision. Data must be sifted to 
insure that only relevant information reaches 
control points. Too much feedback or irrelevant 
feedback creates a noise problem and the control 
point cannot function. 

Systems management personnel have attempted 
to solve this noise problem in a system by the 
creation of the “management by exception” con- 
cept. Under this concept the control point sets 
standards. When standards are met there is no 
requirement for feedback information to the con- 
trol point. When there are exceptions to the stand- 
ards the control point is immediately notified. 
Such an approach in a correctional system would 
remove from the correctional administrator the 
constant reading of “all is well” reports. Instead 
of being a rubber stamp for routine reports the 
correctional administrator can devote more of his 
time to solving problems of the correctional sys- 
tem. 

Control Points.—Overseeing the operation of 
the system are the control points. The controls 
are those basic steps which are put into a system 
to make sure all the data get processed correctly ; 
and those aspects of a system which are designed 
to insure the proper functioning of a system 
(Lott, 1971, pp. 116-117). 

At the main control point of the business sys- 
tem one usually finds the company president. In 
the correctional system the main control point is 
usually the director or warden. 

Effective and efficient control points are of 
primary importance to all systems. In the correc- 
tional system the director must provide proper 
direction for the correctional system. He must be 
capable of evaluating feedback information in 
order to provide proper direction for the correc- 
tional system. Without proper direction the sys- 
tem may deteriorate and become less effective in 
accomplishing the system goals. In fact, the sys- 
tem may even cease to function. Considering this, 
it is extremely important that those individuals 
appointed to control points in the correctional 
system be competent. 


Summary 


At this point we have discussed inputs, outputs, 
feedback, noise, and control points. This is a sim- 
plistic approach to systems analysis. The admin- 
istrator merely looks at the whole system as if 
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it only consisted of the above characteristics and 
attempts to solve some of the problems of the 
system. Sometimes this simple approach can pro- 
vide some insight and answers to the problems of 
the system. However, this simple approach is not 
the total approach of systems analysis. 

Usually the complete system is broken down 
into its various subsystems, assemblies, subas- 
semblies, components, and parts. Each aspect of 
the system is examined as an element of the whole 
system. The relationship of each unit to the next 
is studied. The contribution of each unit toward 
system goals is evaluated. Models of all dimen- 
sions of the system are constructed. Mathematical 
models are developed and tested. Simulation runs 
are made with the models to determine the weak 
points of the model. Job description and job re- 
quirements are studied for their contribution to 
the system. Goals themselves are evaluated to see 
if they are realistic. Network analysis and flow 
charts of organizational functions are constructed. 


ation of local and county jails, enormous 

discretion is left to administrators in de- 
fining the conditions of incarceration. They 
have far-reaching and exceptional powers in the 
day-to-day operation of the institution and in con- 
trol over the activities of the inmate. This power 
is exercised in relative privacy behind institu- 
tional walls and away from the eyes of the public. 
It is exercised over persons whose individual 
power and means of redress is weak and over a 
group whose collective power is fragmented or 
completely atomized. 

This discretionary power determines how the 
jail inmate will live during the term of his con- 
finement; how he is fed and clothed; whether he 
sleeps in a cell or a dormitory ; whether he spends 
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Other system characteristics such as negative and 
positive feedback, compensators, effectors, and 
sensors are applied to the system under study. 
Cost/benefit analysis is conducted to determine if 
the costs for a particular benefit are realistic in 
terms of the system goals and in terms of the cost 
of other methods of obtaining the same benefit. 
In short, the systems approach to corrections 
involves looking at the total picture. Every aspect 
of the correctional system is considered. The lia- 
bilities and assets of each unit of the correctional 
system are weighed against one another. From 
this the systems analysis technician attempts to 
create a balanced system, free of interdepart- 
mental conflict and homogeneous in goal pursuits. 
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his days in a cell or in relative freedom; whether 
he has access to mailing or visiting privileges. 
They define rules of conduct and penalties for 
violation of such rules. 

Traditionally, few external controls have been 
imposed on decisions in these areas. Legis- 
lation sets outside limitations but seldom pro- 
vides guidelines for exercise of the vast discretion 
which remains. Courts have traditionally denied 
inmates petitions involving grievances on the 
grounds that institutional policy is generally, 
beyond their jurisdiction. 

But in recent years courts have been more 
ready to intervene.? The President’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice reports: 

They have been more willing to consider on the 
merits claims that prison authorities have denied 
prisoners decent medical care, or have imposed cruel 


and unusual punishment, or have violated prisoners’ 
First Amendment Rights.* 


However, there are limits to the extent to 
which courts alone can guarantee fair and hu- 
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mane treatment during incarceration. One means 
of creating external review of prisoner griev- 
ances and most likely reducing the necessity of 
court intervention would be the appointment of 
a jail ombudsman. 

The ombudsman concept has gained favor 
and interest in corrections over the past several 
years, however, it is not a “new” idea. In 1777, 
prison reformer John Howard suggested: 

Finally, the care of a prison is too important to be 
left wholly to a gaoler, paid indeed for his attendance, 
but often tempted by his passions, or interest, to fail in 
his duty. For every prison there should be an inspector 
appointed; either by his colleagues in the magistracy or 
by Parliament .... The inspector should make his visit 
once each week, changing his days .... He should 
speak to each prisoner, hear all complaints, and im- 
mediately correct what he finds manifestly wrong: 
What he doubts of, he may refer to his brethren in 
office, at their next meeting.* 

Tibbles in ““Ombudsmen for American Prisons” 
envisions the ombudsman as an _ independent, 
external, impartial, and expert handler of citizen 
complaints against governmental agencies, who 
is easily accessible by the citizenry. 

He is an individual . . . who, upon receiving a com- 
plaint from a citizen alleging governmental abuse or 
occasionally upon his own motion, investigates and 
intervenes on behalf of the citizen with the governmen- 
tal authority concerned. He does not act in an adversary 
fashion, but remains independent of both the citizen 
and government as a mediator or intermediary. He 
attempts to see all sides of the dispute and bring a 
satisfactory resolution to the citizen’s complaint.® 
A jail ombudsman should have access to all 

inmates and should investigate all complaints 
which are not patently frivolous. Where, in his 
judgment, redress of grievances is warranted he 
should seek the assistance of the appropriate 
official who can remedy the situation. 

An ombudsman should not restrict his activ- 
ities to complaints regarding conditions in the 
jail but rather act in his official capacity on all 
warranted complaints relating to inmates who 
by their circumstances are unable to act. An om- 
budsman could accomplish a great deal on behalf 
of inmates with a short telephone call to inmates’ 
families, welfare agencies, public defender staffs, 
etc. 

Many times the complaints of inmates stem 


from oversights and failures in communication. 


4 John Howard, State of Prisons, 1777. 
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In these cases the ombudsman can simply bring 
the problem to the attention of the appropriate 
agency and have it corrected. 

These services should create an atmosphere 
in which the emotional strain of incarceration 
and the feeling of helplessness by the inmate, is 
reduced to a minimum. 


The Ombudsman and the Judiciary 


The authors of Model Rules and Regulations 
on Prisoners’ Rights and Responsibilities view 
the complaint mechanism of ombudsman and the 
judiciary as if it were an electrical circuit in 
parallel. 

You have the courts which carry some current of 
complaints, but which have a very high resistance, 
very low accessibility, high expense to the community; 
whereas, the ombudsman has a very low resistance, his 
accessibility is automatic, immediate and _ universal, 
and so you would be considering that a lot of complaints 
would be able to flow through that channel, and in so 


doing you’re obviously going to protect the courts from 
being overburdened with a lot of trivial things.7 


The ability of the ombudsman to separate legit- 
imate grievances from unfounded complaints will 
be an invaluable service to the courts and other 
officials and agencies and the fact that the om- 
budsman refers to these officials only cases which 
he has investigated and found meritorious will 
increase his credibility and chances for success.* 


Selection of the Ombudsman 


The selection of an ombudsman is extremely 
important. His personal characteristics must in- 
clude integrity and the ability to act impartially. 
His success or failure depends upon his ability to 
deal with both the inmate population and with the 
courts and other public officials. 

Robert Force states, ‘““‘The prison ombudsman 
needs the qualities of intelligence, persistence, 
maturity and tact. His success will relate directly 
to the extent he can gain the respect and con- 
fidence of the officials with whom he must deal. 
He must rely on an intelligent, persistent, quiet 
persuasion and not rabble-rousing.’”® 

Krantz, et al., state, “Moreover, the viability 
as well as the credibility of his position is depend- 
ent upon his ability to remain independent, other- 
wise, his effectiveness is lost.”!” 

In Model Rules and Regulations on Prisoners’ 
Rights and Responsibilities the scope of the om- 
budsman’s function is delineated in four cate- 
gories: (1) The ombudsman shall function as an 
information source for both inmates and correc- 
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tions personnel. (2) His office shall primarily 
serve as a grievance-response mechanism. (3) 
The ombudsman may initiate his own investiga- 
tions. (4) He will have a reporting as well as an 
investigative function.'! 

Force suggests that the ombudsman sieosle 
have no enforcement powers. In order to redress 
grievances he would have to rely on his powers of 
persuasion and the good faith and sense of justice 
possessed by the various public support for his 
recommendations by exposing problems to the 
public.!* 


12 Robert Force, supra, p. 45. 
13 Tibbles, supra, p. 426. 
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Summary 


The appointment by each metropolitan or large 
county jail of a jail ombudsman to act in behalf 
of jail inmates to redress grievances would serve 
to minimize the need for court intervention, to 
reduce tension among inmates by providing them 
with a grievance mechanism, and to create an 
atmosphere of fairness and humanity in the local 
correctional facilities. 

The ombudsman is not an adversary, rather an 
intermediary and mediator between inmate 
and jail staff. As defined by Tibbles, he is “an 
independent, external, impartial, and expert 
handler of complaints . . . who is easily ac- 
cessible.”’!* 


By NEIL P. COHEN 


CHANGES IN PAROLE AND PROBATION 
REVOCATION PROCEDURES 


In recent years the United States Supreme Court has 
rendered two decisions bringing significant changes to 
State and Federal procedures for the revocation of both 
parole and probation. The first and most significant case 
was Morrissey v. Brewer, 408 U.S. 471 (1972). Stressing 
the parolee’s stake in the liberty inherent in the parole 
status, the Court extended the protections of due process 
to parole revocations. The Supreme Court, however, held 
that the rigid formalities that due process mandates 
for criminal triais were not required for parole revocation 
proceedings. The basic fairness necessary for parole re- 
vocations is satisfied by an “informal hearing’ process 
assuring that revocations would be based on verified facts 
and accurate information about the parolee’s behavior. 
To satisfy this standard, Morrissey required the estab- 
lishment of dual hearings before parole could be revoked. 
The first, called a preliminary hearing, may be conducted 
by an independent administrative official, including an 
employee of the corrections department, who must decide 
if there is “probable cause” to believe that the parolee 
committed a parole violation. The preliminary hearing 
should be conducted “reasonably near” the place of the ar- 
rest or alleged violation and “as promptly as convenient.” 
At this hearing the parolee is entitled to notice of the na- 
ture of the hearing and the alleged violations, to appear, 
speak, and present evidence in his own behalf, and to a 
written summary of the proceedings. Although the formal 
rules of evidence are not required, the alleged violator is 
entitled to a limited right to confront and cross-examine 
adverse witnesses. The second parole revocation hearing 
required by Morrissey is the final determination of the 
facts by a “neutral and detached” hearing body prior to 
a decision on revocation. In most jurisdictions the parole 
board or its equivalent would conduct this hearing. In 
addition to those procedures required for the preliminary 
hearing, at the final hearing the parolee is entitled to 
disclosure of the evidence against him and a written 
statement of both the reasons for the revocation and the 
evidence relied on by the factfinders. The Morrissey court 
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specifically avoided the question of the role of, and right 
to, counsel at parole revocation proceedings. Since 
Morrissey only considered the procedures required in 
parole revocation, it was not clear if the same procedures 
were required for probation revocation. 

In May 1973 the United States Supreme Court issued 
the second decision, Gagnon v. Scarpelli, 411 U.S. 778 
(1973). Relying heavily on Morrissey, the Gagnon court 
extended the dual revocation hearing requirement to 
probation revocation proceedings under the same con- 
ditions that Morrissey had set for parole revocations. 
Because probation is usually revoked by a court and 
parole by an administrative body, the Gagnon probation 
revocation hearings will usually differ from Morrissey’s 
parole revocation proceedings. At the Federal level the 
Gagnon preliminary hearings will be conducted by a 
Federal district judge or, more likely, a Federal magis- 
trate. Either will probably satisfy the requirement that 
the hearing be made by an “independent decisionmaker.” 
If a Federal magistrate performs the preliminary pro- 
ceedings, they will resemble the Rule 5(c) probable cause 
hearing authorized for Federal criminal offenses. Fed. R. 
Crim. P., Rule 5(c). 

In addition to establishing a bifurcated probation re- 
vocation procedure, Gagnon also considered the right to 
counsel at both parole and probation revocations. Rather 
than adopting the kind of inflexible rules for the right 
to counsel that had characterized previous decisions, 
Gideon v. Wainright, 372 U.S. 335 (1963), Argersinger 
v. Hamlin, 407 U.S. 25 (1972), the Gagnon court en- 
dorsed a “case-by-case” approach to the provision of 
counsel at both the preliminary and final revocation hear- 
ings. To guide authorities in applying their “sound dis- 
cretion,” the Court suggested that counsel should be pro- 
vided where the alleged violator requests counsel to assert 
either a claim of innocence or a complex argument that 
revocation is inappropriate. Each alleged violator must 
be informed of his right to request counsel and the record 
must include the reasons for the denial of any such re- 
quest. 

By extending Morrissey to probation revocations and 
creating a qualified right to counsel to both parole and 
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probation revocations, Gagnon has had a significant impact 
on both Federal and State revocation procedures by add- 
ing elements of due process to a long-neglected area. 
Gagnon, however, has left a number of questions un- 
answered. A significant problem is when the preliminary 
hearing is required. Neither Gagnon nor Morrissey decides 
if the hearing can be waived, if an indictment, arrest, or 
conviction on another substantive offense can replace the 
“probable cause” revocation hearings, disposition of the 
alleged violator pending the preliminary revocation hear- 
ing, and how soon the preliminary and final revocation 
hearings should be held. Similarly, the lack of specificity 
in the stated situations where counsel should be available 
gives correctional or judicial authorities, who have not 
heard the alleged violator’s evidence, little guidance in de- 
termining whether the violator needs counsel to assert 
these claims. This problem is particularly acute in deciding 
whether counsel should be appointed before the prelimi- 
nary hearing to enable the alleged violator to present an 
effective defense at the hearing. An interpretive memoran- 
dum distributed by the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts concludes that counsel need not be appointed 
prior to the preliminary probation revocation hearing. Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts, Memoran- 
dum to all Chief Probation Officers and Officers in Charge 
of Units (August 27, 1973). In cases where counsel will 
obviously be needed, however, it may be good practice to 
appoint counsel as early as possible. When necessary, per- 
haps the preliminary hearing could be postponed until the 
attorney has had an opportunity to become familiar with 
the case. 

Another problem is caused by the practice of interstate 
supervision of parolees and probationers. If an alleged 
violator is arrested in one state and parole or probation 
revocation hearings are begun in another state, Morrissey 
and Gagnon hearings could require that the witness to 
the violation be transported to the revoking state, that his 
testimony be taken by deposition or other means, or that 
the hearings would be held in the state of the arrest 
rather than in the revoking state. Under any alternative, 
both states and the Federal Government must devise pro- 
cedures to balance the alleged violator’s right to confront 
the witnesses against him with the obvious administrative 
difficulties posed by the involvement of several jurisdic- 
tions. 


No RicHt To TREATMENT UNDER 18 U.S.C. 4082 


Reacting to a spate of pro se petitions alleging that 
participation in a work release program authorized by 
18 U.S.C. 4082 (1970) has created a right to rehabilita- 
tion, the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit concludes that both the language of 
the statute and the legislative history indicate that the 
Attorney General is given the discretion to permit a 
prisoner’s participation in work release. Green v. United 
States, 481 F.2d 1140 (D.C. Cir. 1973). By the terms of 
the statute, the Attorney General is authorized to permit 
release if there is “reasonable cause to believe [the in- 
mate] will honor his trust.” The petitioners in Green 
allege that they were denied access to work release pri- 
marily because of their sentences of 3-9 years and 5-15 
years, respectively. The court, however, does not consider 
whether length of sentence alone is sufficient to deny 
access to work release or if other factors, such as past 
criminal record, age, family status, and psychological pro- 
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file, must also be considered in determining if there is 
“reasonable cause to believe he will honor his trust.” 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CIRCUIT REJECTS OVERCROWDING 
As REASON FOR DENIAL OF YOUTH 
CORRECTIONS ACT COMMITMENT 


Continuing a line of cases indicating a definite pref- 
erence for commitment under the Youth Corrections Act, 
United States v. Coefield, 476 F.2d 1152 (D.C. Cir. 1973), 
United States v. Reed, 476 F.2d 1145 (D.C. Cir. 1973), 
the United States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, speaking through Chief Judge Bazelon, 
holds that Youth Corrections Act treatment cannot be 
denied because of overcrowded facilities at the Lorton 
Youth Center in Virginia. United States v. Riley, 481 F.2d 
1127 (D.C. Cir. 1973). 

In a case involving a youth, eligible for treatment under 
the Act, 18 U.S.C. 5005, et seg. (1970), who objected to 
being sentenced as an adult, the Court indicates that the 
lower court erroneously considered full facilities at one 
juvenile institution in deciding that the youth would not 
benefit from treatment under the Youth Corrections Act. 
Without an adequate finding that juvenile treatment 
would not be of benefit, the youth could not have been 
fully sentenced as an adult. 18 U.S.C. 5010(d) (1970). 
Rather than denying the defendant’s request, the Court 
of Appeals said that the lower court should have either 
ordered that adequate facilities be provided or recognized 
that facilities other than Lorton were still available to 
render treatment to persons sentenced under the Youth 
Corrections Act. 


MALE INMATE’S PrIvAcy Vs. EMPLOYMENT 
OF FEMALE GUARDS 


In a novel opinion pregnant with both humor and un- 
resolved issues, the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of California responded to a San Quen- 
tin inmate’s complaint that the institution’s hiring of fe- 
male correctional officers has resulted in the unconsti- 
tutional infliction of cruel and unusual punishment. Hand 
v. Briggs, 360 F. Supp. 484 (N.D. Calif. 1973). Plaintiff 
sought injunctive and monetary ($1.99) relief as damages 
for the female guards’ violation of his rights of privacy 
to carry out biological and bathing activities in the ab- 
sence of women, and for the mental anguish caused by 
the physical resemblance of a defendant-guard to plain- 
tiff’s wife, with whom plaintiff had lived before his in- 
carceration. One of the defenses raised by the defendants 
was their right to equality in employment under Title VII 
“1 one Civil Rights Act of 1964, 42 U.S.C. 2000(e) 

Refusing to take the “look-alike” claim seriously, the 
court dealt primarily with the privacy issue. The com- 
plaint was dismissed for, among the several defects, 
stating only that the defendants were “in a position” to 
observe defendant rather than that they actually did ob- 
serve the defendant performing any bodily functions. 
The court did not reach the difficult question of the scope 
of an inmate’s right of privacy. Certainly this issue will 
appear again in both the narrow context of this case, 
as correctional staffs become less sexually segregated, and 
in other contexts, as a vague right to privacy for free 
world persons has again recently been recognized by the 
United States Supreme Court. Roe v. Wade, 410 U.S. 113 
(1973) (constitutionality of abortion laws). 


and secondly in fearlessness of revision, to secure that the code serves those 
purposes which satisfy an enlightened reason. Those societies which cannot com- 
bine reverence to their symbols with freedom of revision, must ultimately decay 
either from anarchy, or from the slow atrophy of a life stifled by useless shadows. 


—ALFRED NORTH WHITEHEAD, Symbolism (1927) 


Legislation 


By DIANE P. COLE, Deputy General Counsel, 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


HE SECOND SESSION of the Ninety-Third Congress 

will convene on January 21, 1974. Uppermost in the 
minds of the members will be the energy crisis and the 
question of impeachment. These two topics occupied a 
considerable amount of the time of the members especially 
those on the Judiciary Committees. Therefore, during the 
last months of the first session, little was done which 
would have a direct impact on the probation and parole 
systems. 


PRISONERS FURLOUGH 


The bill, H.R. 7352, which amends section 4082(c) of 
title 18 U.S.C. to extend the limits of confinement of Fed- 
eral prisoners, was signed by the President on December 
28, 1973 (P.L. 93-209). As finally passed, it does not in- 
clude the Senate rider which would have established a 
program for compensation of victims of violent crime. 

The new law will enable the Bureau of Prisons to re- 
lease an inmate on furlough for the purpose of establish- 


ing or reestablishing community or family ties, or any 
other significant correctional purpose consistent with the 
public interest. Present law provides for furloughs only 
for a limited number of purposes. 


REVISION OF CIRCUITS 


The Commission on Revision of the Federal Court 
Appellate System made its report to the Congress on 
December 18, 1973. The most significant recommendations 
involve the creation of a new Eleventh Circuit which 
would be composed of Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
the Canal Zone, leaving Florida, Georgia and Alabama in 
the Fifth Circuit; and the division of the Ninth Circuit 
into two circuits: The Ninth, consisting of Alaska, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Hawaii, Guam, and the 
Eastern and Northern Districts of California; and a new 
Twelfth Circuit consisting of the South and Central Dis- 
tricts of California, Arizona, and Nevada. 


Correctional Research 


By JAMES O. ROBISON 
Criminological Research Associates, Berkeley, California 


“Time Served in Prison and Parole Outcome: An 
Experimental Study” by John Berecochea, 
Dorothy Jaman, Welton Jones 


The writers review earlier studies of the relationship 
between time served and recidivism—some deriving out 
of “natural experiments,” and some relying on matching 
techniques; they conclude that the most critical among 
the problems common to these past studies was that all 
of them “. . . suffer from the problem that the longer and 
shorter term groups probably differed in terms of char- 
acteristics related to parole outcomes so that the differ- 
ences in parole outcomes or the lack thereof could not 
be as assuredly attributed to the effects or lack of effects 
of differences in time served.” The investigators attempted 
—and appear to have succeeded—to overcome this prob- 
lem in the design and implementation of their study. 

The procedure was as follows: The California Parole 
Board set release dates from prison for nearly 5,000 
adult male felons during a 6-month period in 1970. More 
than half the dates were set for release to occur within 
6-months from the hearing. For each case with a date 
set 6 or more months away, the board was also to decide 
whether it could permit the case to enter a study sample 
involving the possibility of an automatic 6-month parole 
advancement. About two-fifths of these cases were re- 
jected, leaving a study sample of 1,300. Members of the 
final sample were randomly assigned to control or ex- 
perimental status, and all experimentals had their re- 
lease dates refixed to a point 6 months earlier. The 
consequences of this approach are some loss in the gen- 
eralizability of findings—there is no claim that the study 
sample is representative of all prisoners released, but 
some assurance of equivalence of characteristics between 
the experimental and control samples—no built-in biases 
that give either group an advantage for success on pa- 


role. The design permits an uncontaminated assessment 
of the effect, if any, of differences in time served in 
prison. 

The research report compares the parole performance 
for 1,009 cases—494 experimentals and 515 controls— 
after a l-year followup in the community. A subsequent 
report will include another 129 cases who have not yet 
had a sufficient period of exposure to risk. Attrition of 
172 cases from the study sample before release occurred 
by losses of parole date, escape, death, and other reasons. 
As assurance that the groups involved in the followup 
analysis were, in fact, equivalent, the two samples were 
compared on base expectancy score (an actuarial measure 
of recidivism risk), demographic characteristics, com- 
mitment offense, and prior record. No statistically signifi- 
cant differences between experimental and control groups 
appeared on any measure and, if trends are examined, 
the controls might be said to have a slight “edge.” In 
addition to the check on randomization, the investigators 
also compared time served in prison to determine whether 
project implementation had actually achieved the planned 
difference. This was necessary because some prisoners 
obtain parole advancements through procedures outside 
the research design, and others encounter delays beyond 
their scheduled release. The average time served in 
prison by experimentals was found to be 31.5 months and, 
by controls, 37.9 months—a difference of 6.4 months. 

By the above means, the researchers appear to have 
satisfied all necessary conditions for measuring the over- 
all effect of a 20 percent increase (or, alternately, a 17 
percent decrease) in period of confinement. But they did 
not stop even there. “One of the common criticisms of 
studies which expose people to different treatments of 
one sort or another is that they do not (always) incor- 
porate variations among the people exposed to the treat- 
ment; people do differ and they might differ in their 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


responsiveness to the treatments. Some people might be 
affected in one way, some in another and still others not 
at all. In anticipation of this argument, several typologies 
were incorporated into this study. Six typologies were 
used. Twenty-nine of the types contained a large enough 
number of cases (arbitrarily set at a minimum of 49 
cases) to compare the experimentals and controls on pa- 
role outcomes.” The choice of typologies employed in- 
cluded those defined by Garrity and Schrag, Gibbons, 
Gottfredson and Ballard, two by Irwin, and one by the 
authors. “The major restriction in the choice of the typ- 
ologies was that the data needed to place the people in the 
types be available from existing documents.” 

The analysis of performance on parole employed a 
technique which permitted several truly independent com- 
parisons. None of these was found to show a statistically 
significant difference. Eighty-eight percent of the control 
group (whose members had averaged 38 months confined), 
and 86 percent of the experimentals (who averaged 31% 
months) had avoided return to prison during their first 
year after release. In separate analyses for the defined 
prisoner types, several were found significant, but the 
investigators concluded that this was an artifact of the 
large number of statistical tests run, and that “. . . the 
results of the typological analysis indicate that the re- 


Letters to 


A Probation Director’s Reaction 
to Czajkoski Article 


To THE EDITOR: 

I would like to protest vehemently to the article en- 
titled “Exposing the Quasi-Judicial Role of the Probation 
Officer,”’ by Eugene H. Czajkoski, which appeared in the 
September 1973 issue. I have never read so much “hog- 
wash” concerning the power and functions of the proba- 
tion officer. Maybe the courts, the prosecution, and pro- 
bation operate that way where he comes from, but not 
where I come from. Therefore, I hate to see him take the 
liberty of insinuating that all operate the same way. I 
do not deny that we have plea bargaining, but the sen- 
tencing is left to the judge and probation is left to the 
Probation Department and we do not harass, mistreat, 
intimidate, nor punish our probationers as he alleges in 
his article. I will not go into detail answering every alle- 
gation he made, because they are too numerous and too 
outlandish. 

In my opinion, this article belittles the courts, the prose- 
cutors, and probation and furthermore, most of the alle- 
gations are untrue and are a reflection upon our criminal 
process. 

November 30, 1973 T.C. McWILLIAMS, JR. 
Director, McLennan County 
Adult Probation Department 

Waco, Texas 


Vorenberg-Lukoff Article Raises Questions 


TO THE EDITOR: 

A wide variety of methadone treatment programs in 
several cities have reported reduction in arrest rates as 
one of the more important consequences of methadone 
maintenance treatment (1-8). Many of these programs 
have had important differences in ambiance, staffing pat- 
terns, and the roles of psychological supportive care, yet 
again and again arrest rates during treatment were mark- 
edly reduced compared to the pretreatment rates. A recent 
study of a large Brooklyn treatment program reported 
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duction in time served had no effect upon parole outcomes 
regardless of inmate type.” 

Conceding that a 6-month reduction may not be sub- 
stantial, and that the study sample was not fully repre- 
sentative, “. . . it may still be concluded on a much 
sounder research basis than has ever before been avail- 
able that prison terms can be reduced without increasing 
the risk to society as measured by recidivism. Certainly 
a reduction of prison terms by even 6 months would be 
a humanitarian step, and it would result in substantial 
savings in prison costs.” 

Perhaps the major contribution of this research is its 
potential to alter the nature of the dispute between those 
groups who believe that prisoners should serve more time 
and those who believe they should serve less. It becomes 
more difficult for either of these groups to sustain claims 
that abbreviating (or extending) prison terms will trans- 
form prisoners into either more (or less) dangerous threats 
to society upon their release; if a moratorium could be 
placed on this part of the dispute, all parties might profit 
by turning their energies and imaginations towards the 
more fundamental ethical issues involved in the sen- 
tencing decision—toward matters of justice and mercy. 
We are overdue for a corrective on the preoccupation in 
recent years with a too limited definition of the “function” 
of criminal justice, and with making corrections “work.” 


only minor reduction in arrest rates following treatment 
(9). The authors argued that the public expectation of 
crime reduction may not be appropriate for some sub- 
groups of methadone treated patients and also reached 
some broad sweeping conclusions regarding crime and ad- 
diction based on their data. 

There are two important questions raised by this study: 
How applicable are these data to the universe of addicts 
and why the differences in arrest rate reductions from 
other studies? There are major demographic and clinical 
features of the Brooklyn sample studied which alone would 
make it hazardous to draw broad conclusions about other 
groups of addicts or addicts in general. The Bedford 
Stuyvesant patients studied were 758 residents in a strife 
ridden, economically depressed section of Brooklyn. They 
were 77.4 percent black, predominantly male, with a 
mean age of 31.7 years. They had only 10.5 years of 
schooling and less than 1/5 were self-employed on entry 
(10). It is unlikely that these local Brooklyn demographic 
and clinical features account for the differences in arrest 
rates following treatment. The Bronx State Methadone 
Program which treated similar people under similar con- 
ditions of urban decay reported an over 90 percent re- 
duction in arrest rates after treatment. Also the Beth 
Israel Medical Center’s lengthy experience with over 6,000 
patients scattered all over New York City was greater 
than 90 percent reduction in arrest rate during treatment. 
Moreover, the New York City HSA programs which ex- 
panded from 0 to 10,000 patients in 2 years and, therefore, 
can be considered a good cross section of New York City 
addicts, had reduction in arrest rates of 61 percent in the 
first treatment year and 81 percent in the first 18 months 
of treatment. 

The manner in which methadone was used in Brooklyn 
appeared to differ in some important details from the 
treatment initiated by Drs. Dole and Nyswander. The 
latter encouraged the use of sufficient doses of methadone, 
to produce relief of the withdrawal symptoms, to minimize 
pharmacological impulses in the direction of resumption 
of heroin use, and to develop in each patient sufficient 
cross tolerance to the effects of heroin that its use would 
produce little overt effects. Under these conditions the 
heroin taking habit more or less becomes completely ex- 
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tinguished. The Brooklyn program apparently administers 
methadone in a variety of dosage schedules, not necessarily 
related to the patients’ narcotic status or these treatment 
aims. Therefore, the success with which methadone be- 
came an exclusive substitute for other narcotics undoubt- 
edly varied more widely in Brooklyn than in other treat- 
ment programs. The urines, obtained from patients and 
analyzed for their content of drugs including morphine, 
showed that a high proportion of the Brooklyn patients 
continued to use heroin. For example, in the second year 
of treatment, only 30 percent of the patients’ urines did 
not contain morphine when grouped into quarters and 
another 30 percent of the patients submitted urines con- 
taining morphine in at least 1/4 of the specimens (10). 
This contrasts with the BIMC urine reports in which 85- 
95 percent of all patients will have urines negative for 
morphine in any given month. 

Since Brooklyn patients continued to use morphine in 
greater frequencies than the usual findings in other treat- 
ment centers in New York City, presumably the patients 
were committing a significantly higher number of crimes 
in the acquisition and possession of heroin itself, as well 
as those crimes committed to pay the costs of the heroin 
obtained. Hence, high arrest rates would be expected. 
Since the major purpose in methadone treatment is the 
substitution of methadone for heroin, the extent to which 


this aim is achieved has important ramifications in patient © 


behavior, gainful employment, criminal activities, and ar- 
rest rates. 

February 6, 1974 HarvEY GOLLANCE, M.D. 

Director, Bernstein Institute, 

Beth Israel Medical Center 

PAUL CUSHMAN, M.D. 

Assistant Prof. of Medicine 

Columbia University Medical School 

Rosert NEWMAN, M.D., M.P.H. 

Director Health Services Admin. 

Methadone Program 


Rogert D. WASHMAN 


Robert D. Washman, now 50, was sentenced to 20 years 
in the U.S. District Court for the Southern District of 
California for his participation in an armed bank robbery 
in November 1962. Prior to this conviction he had a history 
of felony convictions for burglary and bookmaking and 
on each occasion he was placed on probation. As a young 
adult he was committed to a reformatory where he spent 
approximately 11 months for a number of burglaries. 

Washman had a drinking problem and it was learned, 
unofficially, that before robbing the bank he and his 
companion had each consumed a quart of vodka. When 
the two entered the bank they were so drunk that the de- 
tails of the robbery would make a hilarious comedy. Not 
only did they drop the money in the bank, they dropped 
the guns and stayed in the bank entirely too long. Their 
getaway car was a Volkswagen; the wrong driver got 


* The cases related here are true. The names of the 
offenders, however, have been changed. The editors of 
Federal Probation invite their probation-parole reader- 
ship to submit for possible publication in this column the 
case story of anyone they feel has made a successful new 
life — under supervision. Please limit stories to 500 
words. 
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in the driver’s seat and could not put the Volkswagen in 
reverse gear. It was necessary for them to push the car 
out of the parking lot. The stolen license plate, which was 
loosely attached to the regular license plate, fell off the 
car as the two were pushing the Volkswagen from the 
parking lot. The codefendant was arrested that night in 
a bar drunk with the money still in the bag. Washman 
was arrested at his apartment. 

Washman learned computer programming while con- 
fined and soon after being paroled in 1968 was employed 
on an “as-needed” basis with the County of Los Angeles 
as a computer programmer earning $819 per month. Soon 
thereafter, the ruling that ex-felons could not be employed 
on a permanent basis by the County was rescinded and 
Washman was permitted to take Civil Service examina- 
tions for permanent status. He received periodic promo- 
tions through examinations and currently holds a very 
responsible position with the County Data Processing 
Department earning a monthly salary of $1,719. 

The probation officer’s appearance at the appeal hearing 
helped break down the antiquated rule that ex-felons 
could not obtain Civil Service status with the County. 
Washman’s parole will not expire until 1977; however, 
since 1968, he has made tremendous growth in many areas. 
His case requires only minimal supervision and he has had 
no contacts with law enforcement agencies since the grant 
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of parole. The prognosis for future adjustment appears 
to be quite good. 

HERBERT C. BANKS 

U.S. Probation Officer 

U.S. District Court 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


JOHN B. GORMAN 


On May 23, 1969, the Cincinnati Enquirer ran a 
lengthy article that began, “A Federal Judge, Thursday, 
blasted big corporations that flood the country with credit 
cards in what he called their ‘greed’ to increase the num- 
ber of card users.” The defendant had easily secured a 
credit card in the name of a recently deceased local busi- 
ness man. In the sentencing of John B. Gorman, 35, which 
had taken place the preceding day, the probation officer 
had informed the judge that the 6 foot 7 inch, 220 pound, 
toothless male who would appear before him that day had 
been born to a decent family. His two older brothers were 
well adjusted with good jobs and both had advanced de- 
grees in engineering. 

John had been reared in a small rural community and 
although psychological testing indicated that he was of 
average intelligence, he was constantly the butt of jokes 
and left school during the 10th grade. Since that time, 
he had been referred to as the “town idiot” and ran a 
small business cutting grass in the summer and firewood 
in the winter but, generally, being supported by his father 
who was at a loss as to how to motivate him. 

John was placed on probation for a period of 3 years. 
Initially, his attitude toward the probation officer was 
the same as it had been toward all authority—one of 
playing the clown. 

Gradually, as he felt more accepted, John decided it 
would be well if he made some preparations for his future 
by finding a job which would support him if something 
should happen to his father who was already partially 
crippled with arthritis and walked on crutches. Thirty- 
five years without ever having applied for a job and being 
a giant were obstacles extremely difficult to overcome, even 
though he was motivated to change. The probation officer 
went to the only industry in town, a woolen mill, and spoke 
with the owner, pointing out that this man had potential 
that had never been tapped and that he had simply 
adopted the role that had been provided for him. The pro- 
bationer was hired on a trial basis and was not even late 
for work during his first year with the company. After 
five tries, he finally secured his boilerman’s license and 
was an engineer at the plant when he successfully com- 
pleted his probation. 


GERALD J. WRIGHT 
U.S. Probation Officer 
U.S. District Court 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


JANE PACA 


Jane Paca was 21 years old when she was placed on 
5 years’ probation in 1964 in the Southern District of 
California for violation of the Dyer Act. The case was 
transferred to the Southern District of Ohio in 1965. 

Jane rolled into this office on September 9, 1965. “Rolled 
in,” literally, as she was a polio victim at age 12 and has 
been confined to a wheel chair since. Her charge stemmed 
from a car which she contracted to rent in Columbus. The 
group she was with took it to Florida, stripped it, and 
abandoned it. 

When she came to this office from California she didn’t 
know whether she would visit her parents and return to 
California, where she was on welfare, or remain in Colum- 
bus where she did have some opportunities to do some 
babysitting. 

On the night of this first contact with our office, Jane 
was asked if she wanted to work and she replied, “Why, 
yes, of course, but who would hire me?,” referring to her 
wheel chair confinement. She had graduated from high 
school, taking business courses. She liked taking shorthand 
and could type. 

Contact was made with the Vocational Rehabilitation 


office and, due to her transportation problem, the proba- 
tion officer provided transportation to the counselor and 
other interviews until a program was finally established. 
Vocational Rehabilitation provided training for her 
through a local business college, and transportation 
through a local cab company to and from school every 
day. Upon completion of the training to bring her skills 
up to salable level, she was able to get employment with 
the State of Ohio, Department of Crippled Children. This 
was in December 1966, and she maintained this job 
through the time she was discharged from probation 
canner 18, 1967, until she was married in December 
1972. 

When she was placed on Federal probation Jane was a 
divorced girl with a young son. She had a pattern of 
bar-hopping and illegal activity. She was on county pro- 
bation for forging and uttering, and they had issued a 
warrant for her arrest for absconding. She was receiving 
welfare assistance. Her only legitimate employment had 
been a few babysitting jobs, and she had no confidence 
that she would be able to compete in the job market. Her 
exposure to probation removed her from the rolls of wel- 
fare, improved her image of herself to the point where 
she became employed and a tax-paying member of society 
with no desire to return to illegal activity. 

We quote a letter we have received from Jane: “I can’t 
express myself very well so I’ll just say—Thanks for 
being the best probation officer a girl ever had! Hope to 
see you again soon, but as you said, this time it will be 
as a friend. (I hope).” 

Jane presently lives with her new husband and her son, 
in a very comfortable home in a suburban area of Colum- 
bus, a well-adjusted girl in spite of her handicap. 

JERRY P. MORGAN 
U.S. Probation Officer 
U.S. District Court 
Columbus, Ohio 


RICHARD GOODLOE 


Richard Goodloe first remembers being in a Franklin 
County orphanage, later being indentured to a couple 
who operated a restaurant in Columbus, remaining with 
this family until he reached his teens. When he became in- 
volved in difficulty, he was committed to the Boys Indus- 
trial School in 1917. Approximately a year later he ran 
away and joined the U.S. Marine Corps, serving 13 months. 
After being AWOL, he was court martialed and spent 18 
months in the Naval Prison at Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire. Upon release he returned to Columbus where he was 
later committed to the Ohio Penitentiary for shooting to 
wound; he served 8 years. He became involved in a series 
of forgeries and was again committed to the Ohio Peni- 
tentiary where he served 4 years. 

After his release Richard became self-employed as a 
custodian for a number of small businesses, one of which 
was a savings and loan company. On the particular oc- 
casion he reported for work and found the safe open. The 
temptation was too great for him and he left with 
$21,000. He got as far as Terre Haute, Indiana, where he 
became intoxicated and was apprehended in his hotel 
room. All of the money was recovered with the exception 
of that spent for a bus ticket and whiskey. 

Richard, at age 50, was sentenced to 10 years for the 
unarmed robbery of a Federally insured bank. He was 
released mandatorily in 1960, from the U.S. Penitentiary 
in Atlanta, Georgia. Upon his arrival at the Columbus 
probation office, he made very positive statements to the 
effect that he was tired of being institutionalized and 
fully intended to successfully complete his period of super- 
vision and refrain from further difficulty the remainder 
of his life. He expressed a positive attitude concerning 
employment. While he indicated he knew it would be diffi- 
cult to find the type of job that he desired, he did not re- 
main idle. He obtained employment with a wallwashing 
concern the day following his return to Columbus and 
worked for several months until he found a job to his 
liking with a large real estate concern. He did a very 
creditable job and was promoted until he became the head 
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supervising custodian. He had five office buildings of vari- 
ous sizes and a number of employees under his direct 
supervision. 

What part did the supervising probation officer play 
in this man’s adjustment? It seems to us, in retrospect, 
that we overtly did very little. A good relationship was 
established from the start with Richard; several times a 
month he would come to the office, usually at lunch time, 
spending approximately 45 minutes to an hour with a 
steady stream of conversation. Oftentimes during these 
meetings the probation officer did little more than listen 
and give an occasional nod of agreement. Richard would 
finish his conversation, get up, extend his hand and 
usually say, “Thank you, you’ve helped me a lot.” 

I suppose, in truth, the greatest role that we played 
in this man’s life during the period he came to the office 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


“Statutory Criminal Presumptions: Proof Beyond a 
Reasonable Doubt?,” by N. Huntley Holland and Harvey 
H. Chamberlin (Valparaiso University Law Review, Volume 
7, No. 2, Winter 1973). Recognizing that statutory criminal 
presumptions form an integral part of today’s criminal 
law, the authors, a member of the Washington Bar and 
a law student at the University of Washington, respec- 
tively, examine their consistencies and inconsistencies. 

They turn their attention first to the presumption of 
innocence, which is not always statutory and which is, 
in fact, not always a presumption in the legal sense that 
once an underlying fact is proved another (presumed) 
fact may be taken as proved. The writers trace the history 
of this presumption and note that it wasn’t until the 
1850’s that American judges began to equate the pre- 
sumption with the rule on the prosecutor’s burden of 
persuasion. Today, however, the presumption is regarded 
simply as another way of stating the rule that the prose- 
cutor must prove the guilt of the defendant beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 

Common law presumptions were clearly developed to 
aid the prosecution. Statutory criminal presumptions, 
however, have derived their popularity from legislative 
responses to counterbalance expanding constitutional pro- 
tection afforded criminal defendants by the courts and 
thus directly affect the reasonable doubt standard as well 
as the presumption of innocence. 

The result as viewed by the authors has been that 
statutory criminal presumptions often enable prosecutors 
to prove elements of offenses and get their cases to juries 
in circumstances where they might otherwise be unable 
to do so. While they concede that such measures may be 
perfectly acceptable in civil litigation, they demand their 
rejection in the criminal law for “. . . the problem is not 
one of reaching a fair settlement but of justifying the 
use of the state’s coercive powers to condemn and punish.” 

“The Penitent-Clergy Privilege,” by James K. Gaynor 
(Northern Kentucky State Law Forum, Volume 1, No. 1, 
Spring 1973). Perhaps, like this reviewer, most readers 
will be surprised to learn that the penitent-clergy privi- 
lege did not come from the common law as we inherited 
it from England but rather had its origin in New York 
during the early part of the 19th century. Even more 
surprising, though, is the thought that a priest, rabbi, or 


was to be a good listener. Richard seemed to ventilate 
himself on these occasions and felt that he had profited 
from the meetings. Possibly the fact that someone was 
concerned and interested in his adjustment and progress 
combined with his own determination to make it this time 
made the difference. 

Today, at age 67, Richard is retired and lives quietly 
with his wife on his Social Security. He has not been in- 
volved in any further difficulty, and, at the time of our 
last conversation with him, he was a happy, cheerful 
individual enjoying his retirement. In a quiet way we feel 
this was a case that was successfully terminated. 


EDWARD D. REED 

U.S. Probation Officer 
U.S. District Court 
Columbus, Ohio 


minister might be forced to testify as to what has been 
told to him in confidence by a penitent and that the law 
in the United States, as it would affect such matters, is 
far from clear and settled and, indeed, in some states 
not even yet recognized by statutes. 

Author Gaynor, a professor at Salmon P. Chase College 
of Law, presents an interesting and informative analysis 
of the privilege, concluding that the states would be well 
advised to broaden their rules to conform with the new 
Federal rules, thereby bringing about a much needed 
standardization. As he puts it, “Certainly the right of 
privacy in seeking spiritual solace should be one of the 
most cherished rights to be protected.” 

This article is one of several contained in the first 
issue of the Forum. All are well done and those whose 
efforts are responsible deserve commendation. 

“The Collective Sentencing Decision in Judicial Admin- 
istrative Contexts: A Comparative Analysis of Two Ap- 
proaches to Correctional Disparity,” by William L. Martin 
(The American Criminal Law Review, Volume 2, No. 3, 
Spring 1973). As the title of this article suggests, the 
author, an associate editor, seeks to examine two re- 
sponses which have been made to the disparity problem, 
specifically, the multijudge panel and the administrative 
sentencing board. 

Citing the system initiated in 1960 by the United States 
District Court for Eastern Michigan, Mr. Martin points 
out that there and in other jurisdictions where the multi- 
judge panel approach has been operative, criminal sen- 
tences have not only tended to become more uniform but 
seem to reflect a change in sentencing philosophy, as well. 
The change tends to conform more closely to modern 
correctional theory. 

The author feels that the administrative sentencing 
board approach, however, becomes “adminisiratively un- 
wieldy” and to a large extent its success is dependent 
upon the development of extensive diagnostic and cor- 
rectional facilities which may represent a commitment 
many jurisdictions may be unable or unwilling to make. 

The conclusion reached is that the multijudge panel 
is perhaps the most pragmatic and feasible solution to 
existing correctional disparity. It is flexible and econom- 
ical and while due process considerations may arise with 
regard to the matter being heard only before the sen- 
tencing judge rather than the judicial panel, these may 
be circumvented by a careful tailoring of procedures. 

Mr. Martin offers cogent reasoning and certainly his 
arguments are pragmatic. The experience of this reviewer, 
though, draws him nearer to the notion that what should 
really be sought is a working blend of both concepts as 
seems to be developing more and more each day in 
progressive systems. Hopefully, the time is not far when 
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all jurisdictions will do so and the problem of disparity 
will once and for all be laid to rest. 


“Equal Protection for Juveniles: The Present Status 
of Sex-Based Discrimination in Juvenile Court Laws,” by 
Samuel M. Davis and Susan C. Chaires (Georgia Law Re- 
view, Volume 7, No. 3, Spring 1973). Courts are increasingly 
exhibiting an awareness of sexual discrimination and are 
responding to the changes taking place in society by in- 
voking the constitutional equal protection clause to re- 
move discrepancies. The authors, both affiliated with the 
University of Georgia’s School of Law, contend, however, 
that the solution does not lie with the courts alone but 
rather may better be found by passage of the Equal 
Rights Amendment which they see as sanctioning and 
furthering what the courts are already doing. 

Davis and Chaires point out that male and female 
juveniles are frequently treated differently solely because 
of sex and in some instances, indeed, are even identified 
as delinquents on the same basis. They call upon state 
legislatures to repeal existing juvenile laws that discrimi- 
nate on the basis of sex and to enact new legislation in 
accordance with the current trend towards securing con- 
stitutional safeguards for juveniles as well as adults. 
Many juvenile court practices are viewed as being out- 
dated and in need of thoughtful reevaluation. They con- 
clude, “If children are truly people then no longer can 
our society continue to deny them the equal protection 
of the law.” 


“The Scope of Programs for Governmental Compensation 
of Victims of Crime,” by LeRoy L. Lamborn (The Uni- 
versity of Illinois Law Forum, Volume 1973, No. 1). Since 
1963, 22 jurisdictions around the common law world have 
enacted comprehensive programs for governmental com- 
pensation of victims of crime. For reasons of economy 
and policy, each of the programs restricts its benefits in 
some way yet no one restriction is common to all pro- 
grams. The variety in human attitudes and responsibilities 
precludes unanimity regarding the propriety of the 
various limitations on the scope of crime victim compensa- 
tion programs. 

The author, a professor of law at Wayne State Uni- 
versity, discusses the various restrictions on benefits and 
the arguments for and against their imposition. He as- 
serts that many of the existing restrictions on benefits 
can be eliminated without a concomitant overwhelming 
increase in costs and asserts that the “. .. proper balance 
between adequate compensation for the victim and ac- 
ceptable cost to the state should be achievable through 
a thorough study of the experiences of existing pro- 
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“Behavior Shaping Works for Delinquents,” by Elery L. 
Phillips, Elaine A. Phillips, Dean L. Fixsen, and Montrose 
M. Wolf (Psychology Today, June 1973). This most recent 
report on Achievement Place, a community-based, family- 
style treatment home for delinquent youths, is written 
by a team who are employed on this project. The goal 
was to teach delinquents the basic skills—social, academic, 
self-help, and prevocational—that would help keep them 
out of trouble with their families, their teachers, and 
the law. 

The program is based on a token economy system of 
reinforcement in which the youths receive points each 
time they complete a task; these points are then exchange- 
able for desirable items and privileges. The delinquents 
sent to Achievement Place by the courts—12 to 16 years 
of age and 3 to 4 years academically retarded—were in- 
troduced to the point system in order to help motivate 
them to learn new, more appropriate behaviors. From the 
point-system phase, the individual moves on to a merit 
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system in which no points are given or taken away and 
all privileges are free. This is the last stage the youth 
must move through before returning to his home. 

The data reported include: measures of police and 
court contacts, recidivism, and grades and attendance at 
school. Sixteen youths at Achievement Place were com- 
pared with 15 youths committed to the Kansas Boys 
School, and 13 placed on probation. While the Achievement 
Place and the Boys School youths were quite similar in 
the contacts with the law prior to treatment, they were 
different afterwards. Two years after treatment the aver- 
age number of court contacts ranked the Achievement 
Place youths with the fewest, the youth on probation 
next, and the youths who had gone to the Boys School 
had the highest number of contacts. By the third semester 
after treatment 90 percent of the Achievement Place 
youths were still attending school compared with 37 per- 
cent of those placed on probation and 9 percent of those 
committed to the Boys School. 

One of the findings most impressive to this reviewer 
was that the Achievement Place staff came to realize that 
the token economy was not the heart of the program— 
teaching social interactions was felt to be the critical 
component: “Many clinical colleagues have maintained 
that ‘relationship’ is an essential component of any ther- 
apy. We are now convinced that they are right; we are 
finding that the ‘relationship’ can be broken into measur- 
able and teachable behavioral terms.” 


“A Comparison of Good and Poorly Adjusted Institutional 
Offenders,” by Jacob R. Truxal and David A. Sabatino 
(Correctional Psychologist, Winter 1972). The authors of 
this article—director of research for the Bureau of Cor- 
rection in the Pennsylvania Department of Justice and 
associate professor of school psychology at the Pennsyl- 
vania State University, respectively—correctly point out 
the limited information available on the causes of viola- 
tions of correctional institutions’ rules and regulations. 
Their study attempted to compare distinctive psychological 
features of inmates who violate institutional norms as 
compared with those who do not. 

Twenty-four of the most severe conduct violators were 
studied. It was determined that half of this group had a 
known neurological dysfunction—epilepsy. Thus, there 
were three study groups: conduct violators—epileptic 
(n=12); conduct violators—nonepileptic (n=12); and 
nonconduct violators (n=12). 

The general findings tend to show that the nonconduct 
violators are better organized personally, appear to be 
“at peace with themselves,’ which might help them be 
at peace with the system. A significant finding was the 
severe psychopathology of the epileptic group. With ap- 
propriate cautions about making premature generaliza- 
tions, the authors suggest that more attention be paid to 
nondiagnosed organic problems which may exist among the 
inmates that comprise the severe behavior problems in 
institutions. 

“Facial Attractiveness and Juvenile Delinquency Among 
Black and White Offenders,” by Norman Cavior and L. 
Ramona Howard (Journal of Abnormal Child Psychology, . 
April-June 1973). The Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center— 
a Federal institution in West Virginia—provided the 
setting for this study which was conducted by members 
of the Department of Psychology at West Virginia Uni- 
versity. Two studies were conducted: one with black resi- 
dents and one with white inmates. It was hypothesized 
that (1) juvenile delinquents were less facially attractive 
than nondelinquents; and (2) that there are significant 
differences in facial attractiveness among subgroups of 
delinquents. 

Thirty males and 30 females, all white, with a median 
age of 18 sorted 103 pictures of white delinquents and 78 
pictures of white nondelinquents into five categories of 
physical attractiveness—ranging from very unattractive 
to very attractive. Interrater reliability was extremely 
high as was the correspondence between male and female 
judges. Each group (the four delinquent subgroups and 
the high school group) differed significantly with one ex- 
ception—(a) and (b) in the following listing. In order 
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of facial attractiveness: (a) high school students; (b) 
socialized-subcultural delinquents; (c) neurotic-disturbed 
delinquents; (d) inadequate-immature delinquents; (e) 
unsocialized-psychopathic delinquents. 

Essentially the same procedures were repeated in Study 
II in which 56 black delinquents and 56 black nondelin- 
quents were rated by three different groups: 30 black 
males and 30 black females; 15 white males and 15 white 
females; and 15 black males and 15 black females who 
rated the pictures for skin color—very dark to very light. 
Significant differences among the five groups of subjects 
were found for blacks judging either physical attractive- 
ness or skin color but not for whites judging physical at- 
tractiveness. For black judges subjects representing each 
of the four delinquent subgroups were rated significantly 
less attractive and darker in skin color than the high school 
students. The correlations between the lightness of skin 
color and physical attractiveness were .53 for the black 
raters and .72 for the white raters. The significant differ- 
ence between these two values suggests that white raters 
respond more to skin color in judging attractiveness of 
blacks than do black raters. 

Both studies support the hypothesis that both black 
and white delinquents are significantly lower in facial 
attractiveness than nondelinquents. The authors suggest 
that the lack of attractiveness may play a role in the de- 
velopment of antisocial behavior and/or reduce the proba- 
bility that the offender will receive a suspended sentence 
or even that he will be arrested. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


“Do Experience Tables Matter?,” by Peter B. Hoffman 
and Harvey M. Goldstein (September 1973). Parole pre- 
diction devices or base expectancy tables have been tire- 
lessly thrust at parole decision-makers for more than 
20 years and for more than 20 years parole decision- 
makers have generally ignored or rejected them. The 
reasons for such disdain are many but probably foremost 
are: The ideological perspective which sees each offender 
as a unique human being; and the vested self-interest of 
parole boards who naturally resist schemes which seem 
to lower their status or importance. Based on a small, 
methodologically unconvincing bit of research, and based 
on a naive expectation that parole prediction devices are 
likely to become more palatable since “numerical methods 
are becoming more a part of everyday life,” the authors 
of this article are of the opinion that parole board mem- 
bers will eventually be willing to embrace statistical aids 
in parole decision-making. 

During a 1971 national conference of parole board 
members and other correctional personnel, conferees, in 
a series of workshop sessions, were asked to make simu- 
lated parole board decisions using seven case abstracts 
and varying the use of base expectancy devices. The re- 
search goal was to get an idea of attitudes toward the 
use of base expectancy devices (which were hypothesized 
as “accurate’) and to see what effect base expectancy 
score might have on the simulated decision. The (N) in- 
volved in the various sections of the research is not made 
entirely clear but unfortunately, it seems to have been 
small. Other limitations relating to the confidence at- 
tached to simulation techniques and the manner in which 
research subjects were selected, make the interpretation 
of the empirical data dubious. Nonetheless, the findings 
suggest that while the attitudes regarding the utility of 
experience tables remained those of doubt, the presentation 
of base expectancy scores did affect parole decisions, at 
least insofar shifting the average time held before parole 
release. The authors believe that when parole boards care 
to recognize that parole decisions contain a number of 
objectives (the prediction of recidivism being only one), 
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which include the question of when rather than whether 
to parole, the parole boards will become less reluctant to 
utilize experience tables. 


“Administration and Professional Conflicts in Modern 
Corrections,” by Paul Takagi (September 1973). Although 
loosely put together, this article points up a phenomenon 
that has been on the periphery of criminological attention 
for some time now. The phenomenon is the managerial 
ethic pervading corrections and the entire criminal justice 
system. Several criminologists (including this reviewer) 
have been trumpeting the dangers of managerialism in 
recent years and, for example, the clarion of Abraham 
Blumberg has been particularly shrill. Despite reference 
to “modern corrections” in the title, Professor Takagi 
limits his focus to parole. However, the pivotal nature of 
parole within corrections makes the parole situation into 
an excellent illustration of what’s happening in all of 
corrections and, indeed, in all of criminal justice. 

Noting the steady increase (in California) of technical 
violations among parolees, Takagi, in keeping with the 
perspectives of the new criminology, recognizes that 
“technical violations” is a variable almost totally con- 
trolled by officials. Many studies have shown that it is 
much easier to predict technical parole violations through 
an examination of the parole organization or parole officer 
characteristics than through an examination of parole 
characteristics. Takagi observes that in the 1960’s parole 
began to be increasingly governed by a business identity 
wherein tasks were routinized and work performance was 
evaluated by administratively defined minimum standards 
such as the number and type of parolee contacts. Parole 
officers were largely rated by such standards and “organi- 
zational efficiency became confused with organizational 
effectiveness.” 

A number of conflicts have resulted from this renais- 
sance of Taylorism in parole. Parole officers are held ac- 
countable for an offender’s behavior even when they have 
no control over it. The parole officer experiences lack of 
integration between his administrative and professional 
roles. His administrative role follows an engineering 
model wherein services are dispersed mechanically in re- 
sponse to a well-defined problem. His professional role 
follows a clinical model wherein the client frequently 
cannot define the problem and the worker must employ 
varying techniques of diagnosis and treatment. With al- 
most total control over whether an offender is returned 
to prison, and torn between organizational needs on the 
one hand and the welfare of his client on the other, the 
result is a tendency for parole officers to err on the side 
of returning the parolee to prison. The parole organiza- 
tion, guided by standards of production and efficiency, sub- 
jects the parole officer to administrative review only if he 
makes a mistake in allowing the parolee continuance of 
his freedom. There are practically no administrative risks 
involved in returning the offender to prison and the 
“technical violations” are apparently mounting. 

“Non-Coercive Interrogation and the Administration of 
Criminal Justice: The Impact of Miranda on Police Effec- 
tuality,” by James W. Witt (September 1973). The U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions in the Escobedo and Miranda 
cases have stirred much controversy. Sides in the con- 
troversy can be drawn along “liberal-conservative” lines 
or along lines having to do with “law and order’ vs. 
“order and law.’”’ The fundamental question can be con- 
ceived as relating to individual liberty and the interests of 
the state—the age-old but still viable dilemma. In this 
article, Professor Witt looks at a key “up front” argument 
in the controversy, i.e., the alleged detrimental impact 
the Miranda ruling has had upon police interrogation 
procedures directly and police effectiveness indirectly. 

As most people know by now, the Miranda Case helps 
to extend the self-incrimination clause of the Fifth Amend- 
ment to the accused at the point of arrest. Postarrest 
questioning by police is substantially circumscribed by 
Miranda and it is argued that by restricting police inter- 
rogation efforts we are laying the groundwork for police 
ineffectiveness and fewer “solved” crimes. Witt decided 
to take an empirical look at this argument by analyzing 
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the experience that the police of a California city have 
had under Miranda. The city, fictionally identified as Sea- 
side City, had 128 police officers at the time of Witt’s 
study. Witt in his research interviewed 43 detectives as 
to their estimates of the importance of interrogation in 
police work. He also personally examined the files on 478 
police cases to discover the real impact of interrogation 
on case resolution. While the interviewed detectives 
tended to see interrogation as essential in solving crimes, 
case record analysis showed that interrogation was neces- 
sary in only about 25 percent of the cases. 

While Witt’s research methodology is questionable, 
especially on the point of his subjective analysis of cases, 
his article does review the results of related studies and 
he uses a scale developed by a similar study in New 
Haven, Connecticut. His conclusion, which seems justified, 
is that Miranda has had only a slight impact on law en- 
forcement effectiveness. However, his work does not sup- 
port the thesis that police interrogation is unnecessary. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by DAVID M. PETERSEN 


“Pseudoheroinism,” by B.J. Primm, M.D., and P.E. Bath 
(April 1973). The senior author is program director and 
the junior author is research consultant, the Addiction 
Research and Treatment Corporation, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

In introducing the concept of pseudoheroinism the 
authors challenge some basic assumptions regarding 
chronic heroin addiction. They address themselves to an 
intriguing question for those interested in addiction prob- 
lems: Is heroin addiction a true addiction? Their conclu- 
sion is that heroin addiction is not a true addiction in the 
sense of physical dependence upon heroin. 

In the first place, street heroin is highly variable in 
its qualitative and quantitative composition. Considering 
quantitative aspects, most research shows that the average 
heroin content of street samples ranges between 1 per- 
cent and 5 percent. As to qualitative variations, it is 
obvious that the greater part of street heroin therefore is 
nonheroin (i.e., 95 percent or more). Some 16 different 
drugs and substances have been identified in past research 
as contaminating street heroin. Some of these contam- 
inants produce systematic medical complications which 
are considered characteristic of chronic heroin addiction 
(e.g., quinine). For example, the characteristic vein tracts 
and skin abscesses so common to addicts are explainable 
entirely on the basis of quinine toxicity. Accordingly, the 
authors argue that chronic heroin addiction is revealed 
to be a disease in which the major drug of abuse (quanti- 
tatively) is not heroin but quinine and which is charac- 
terized by signs and syndromes caused by nonheroin 
factors, not by heroin. These considerations constitute the 
basis for the concept pseudoheroinism. The authors dis- 
cuss the implications of this concept for the treatment of 
addicts with methadone. 

“Attitudes of Community Caregivers Toward Drug 
Users,” by Frank Baker, Ph.D., and Cecil D. Isaacs (April 
1973). The authors are both affiliated with the Harvard 
Medical School. 

The authors discuss the importance of the caregiv- 
ing professionals—doctors, nurses, clergymen, lawyers, 
teachers,—for the prevention, treatment, and rehabilita- 
tion of drug-dependent individuals. They point out that 
despite the importance of professional attitudes toward 
drug addiction, there has been relatively little empirical 
research completed on the drug attitudes of these persons. 
Their study attempts to define basic dimensions of drug 
attitudes and to describe differences among three com- 
munity caregiving groups—nurses (n=103), law students 
(n==98), and policemen (n=52). 

Six dimensions of attitudes toward drug users were 
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derived by factor analysis of an attitude questionnaire 
administered to the above groups. The attitude factors 
were (1) moral blame, (2) causal etiology, (3) harmful- 
ness, (4) social class, (5) rejection, and (6) sickness. 
Comparison of the three groups on these dimensions re- 
vealed differences in the way professionals viewed drug 
users. In general, the nurses displayed the most positive 
and liberal attitudes toward drug users. The police viewed 
curiosity and group pressure as playing a strong role in 
the causal etiology of taking drugs; nurses and law 
students disagree with these explanations. The law stu- 
dents saw the least degree of harm in drug use. The 
nurses gave less credence to a view that drug use was a 
lower-class phenomenon than the law students and police- 
men. All three groups tended to view drug addiction as 
a physical and mental illness and tended to eschew atti- 
tudes of rejection toward drug users. 


“Methadone and Abstinent Clients in Group Counseling 
Sessions,” by Barry S. Brown, Ph.D., Cynthia S. Jackson, 
and Urbane F. Bass, HI (April 1973). The research re- 
ported here was conducted at the Narcotics Treatment 
Administration, Washington, D.C., where the authors 
are staff members. 

Although recent study has indicated long-term main- 
tenance on methadone is an important aid in the effective 
treatment of heroin addiction, additional study has shown 
that clients maintained on methadone view themselves, 
and are viewed by abstinent clients, as being significantly 
less mature and competent persons than are abstinent 
clients. This suggests that methadone and abstinent clients 
may differ in their interpersonal behaviors in ways un- 
related to their rates of success in a program. In an effort 
to assess differences in interpersonal behavior, the authors 
conducted a study of clients’ contributions in group coun- 
seling sessions where both methadone (n=23) and ab- 
stinent (n=33) clients were present. 

Using Bales Interaction Process Analysis, data were 
gathered on the contributions made by members of three 
different treatment groups. A total of 15 sessions were 
observed in this manner. Significant differences were 
found between methadone and abstinent clients in the 
numbers and kinds of communication made by each. Not 
only did methadone clients make more contributions than 
did abstinent clients, but their contributions were more 
likely to be weighted toward support of other group mem- 
bers and toward efforts to solicit ideas and feelings from 
others as well as toward the expression of their own 
ideas, feelings, and suggestions for group activity. The 
contributions of abstinent clients were weighted toward 
expressions of rejection and of open antagonism toward 
other group members. 


“A Comparison of Addict-Clients Retained and Lost to 
Treatment,” by Barry S. Brown, Ph.D., and George W. 
Brewster, Ph.D. (June 1973). Dr. Brewster is also affiliated 
with the Narcotics Treatment Administration. 

The authors conducted the present study in an attempt 
to obtain information that might be useful in the modifi- 
cation or development of treatment programs that could 
meet the demands and needs of unsuccessful as well as 
successful clients. In the study reported here, effort was 
made to explore clients’ ideas about their current level 
of adjustment (real self) along each of several person- 
ality dimensions and also to explore what their goals for 
themselves were (ideal self) along these same dimensions. 

One hundred and ten admissions to the treatment pro- 
gram were followed for a period of 6 months to obtain 
samples of clients retained by the treatment program, i.e., 
program successes (n=29), and clients lost to treatment, 
i.e, program failures (n=81). Retention in the program 
was the sole criterion of success employed in the study. 
Anyone seen at least one time in the preceding 28-day 
period was considered retained in the program. 

Program successes and failures did not differ either in 
terms of conceptions of current functioning or in terms 
of the goals they set for themselves in terms of later 
functioning. The authors suggest that it is not personality 
but treatment and/or factors in the community that are 
responsible for clients remaining in treatment. Sugges- 
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tions are made regarding modification in the treatment 
program design to permit greater retention of clients. 

“Drug Abuse by Alcoholics: A Review,” by Earl X. Freed, 
Ph.D. (June 1973). The author, who is affiliated with the 
Alcohol Research Laboratory of the VA Hospital at Lyons, 
New Jersey, reviews conjoint alcohol and drug abuse 
literature with particular attention to drug abuse by 
alcoholics. 

There exists in the professional literature on substance 
abuse considerable speculation about the similarities (or 
differences) between individuals who habitually consume 
excessive amounts of alcohol and those who use other 
drugs. Theories range from the extreme view that all 
self-administrations of substances are of the same kind 
to the notion that there are chemically specific addictions. 
Dr. Freed’s position is that one might better understand 
and resolve this state of affairs by identifying and study- 
ing individuals who simultaneously abuse both alcohol and 
other drugs. To this end he reviews the existing relevant 
literature and provides a summary of the scant research 
evidence from the frame of reference of drug abuse by 
alcoholics. 

At the outset, the author identifies a number of method- 
ological difficulties that make research in this area some- 
what difficult to conduct. In his review of available studies, 
the author finds equivocal evidence for the notion of 
specific versus generalized addiction. Examining the hard 
data on simultaneous drug and alcohol abusers, the re- 
sults indicate about 20 percent of addicted individuals 
use both alcohol and some other addicting drug. There 
are hints that conjoint use of both substances is more 
prevalent among younger than older people, that the 
tempo of research in this area is increasing and that 
possibly animal models can contribute to understanding 
of addiction. 

“Behavioral Treatment of Drug Addiction: A Review,” 
by Peter M. Miller, Ph.D. (June 1973). Dr. Miller holds 
joint appointments at the Veterans’ Administration Center 
and the University of Mississippi Medical Center, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

While behavioral approaches have been applied with 
some success to addictive behaviors such as alcoholism and 
obesity, they have received only limited utilization in the 
treatment of drug abuse. The author critically reviews 
here the research literature on behavior therapeutic ap- 
proaches to the treatment of drug addiction. Techniques 
that have been used with some success include aversive 
conditioning, relaxation training, systematic desensitiza- 
tion, assertive training and contingent reinforcement 
through a token economy system. The need for more ex- 
tensive experimental analyses of behavioral techniques 
using adequate control conditions, objective measurement 
systems, and systematic followup data is discussed. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Reviewed by DorISs HALLIDAY 


“Social Work in Police Departments,” by Rhoda A. 
Michaels and Harvey Treger (September 1973). Ms. 
Michaels, senior social worker, Niles (Illinois) Police 
Department, and Mr. Treger, associate professor at the 
Jane Addams Graduate School of Social Work in Chicago, 
lilinois, open their discussion with the observation that 
lines of communication among the various components of 
the criminal justice system are often rather haphazard, 
and that the criminal justice system has never worked as 
a system. The authors suggest that police and social 
workers may perform complementary roles to enhance 
work with offenders and their families at the point of 
the offender’s entry into the criminal justice system. 

To increase the effectiveness of the “corrections” aspect 
of the system, the authors suggest, early introduction of a 


correctional influence, through the use of a treatment- 
oriented person on a law enforcement team, could im- 
prove the functioning of the offender group and could 
lead to a decrease in the number of offenders becoming 
involved further in criminal activity. 

_ Police, the authors note, typically spend much of their 
time intervening in family disputes and deciding whether 
an arrest for a minor offense would be beneficial to the 
offender and the community. In effect, then, many police- 
men are frequently called into counseling and/or quasi- 
diagnostic sessions by the citizenry they serve. Problems 
of domestic discord and emotional disturbance consume 
many police man-hours, but these problems, usually not in- 
volving criminal action, may respond better to a social 
work approach than to the routine law enforcement pro- 
cedures to which the police officer is traditionally limited. 

Many of the minor offenses that consume police time 
are committed by juveniles. Station adjustments by the 
police officer are the common disposition in such cases as 
referral by police to a social agency may be ineffective 
for a variety of reasons. Friction between police and social 
workers has been marked in the past, often due to a 
prevalent “hang up” among social workers about the 
scope of the authority of the police officer. The authors 
observe that service to the community is a commitment 
shared by both police and social workers, and that a 
team approach to problems within the community by both 
police and social workers can be effective. 

Ms. Michaels and Mr. Treger discuss demonstration 
projects initiated in Wheaton, Illinois, in 1970 and in 
Niles, Illinois, in 1971. These programs, originally funded 
by the Illinois Law Enforcement Commission and the 
Police Departments of both cities, are now community- 
funded. Two professional social workers and four graduate 
social work students work within the police department 
of each city practicing crisis intervention, individual, 
group, marital, and family counseling, making social as- 
sessments of offenders and their families and consulting 
for the departments. The goals of the projects were to 
demonstrate that accurately assessed problems, followed 
by early intervention could insure the rapid beginning of 
rehabilitation of the offender as well as decrease the over- 
load on the criminal justice system. By providing social 
work services in appropriate instances at the time of 
arrest and prior to prosecution, social workers and police 
hoped to show that some minor offenders could be rehabili- 
tated more effectively than if they had been left to run 
the full gamut of criminal justice procedures. 

At the police officer’s first contact with the offender and 
his family an appraisal is made regarding a_ possible 
need for social service. The officer may, if he evaluates 
the situation as needing social service, explain the func- 
tion of the police department’s social service section, 
personalizing the types of services that might be bene- 
ficial to the offender. If a referral is made by the officer 
the social worker awaits an initial contact by the offender. 
If that is not forthcoming, aggressive casework will be 
pursued, followed if necessary by a reminder that the 
offender could be referred to court if he does not wish to 
cooperate. 

Police and social worker work together during the 
diagnostic or social assessment phase, sharing, with the 
client’s knowledge, information each may have on atti- 
tudes, behavior or past history of the client-offender. As 
the social work treatment of the client continues, the 
officer will be involved only as needed. The authors advise 
that authoritarian identification of the police department 
social workers by clients seems strong only during early 
stages of their association. The authority inherent in a 
social worker in such a setting encourages client co- 
operation for the first few sessions, but gradually fades 
into insignificance as offenders and their families find that 
counseling is benefiting them. 

Ms. Michaels and Mr. Treger conclude their discussion 
with the observation that contemporary police forces must 
spend most of their time controlling crime rather than in 
performing the social services which much of the com- 
munity requests from them. Such supportive services, 
often viewed as an integral part of the busy policeman’s 
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schedule were, in the programs discussed above, enhanced 
through the incorporation of social workers into the police 
departments of two Northern Illinois cities. Both pro- 
grams are still in existence. The outcome of the team 
efforts has been hopeful, indicating that complementary 
police and social work practices are beneficial to the com- 
munity. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Mutual Agreement Programming: The Concept,” by 
Gerald Mills (March-April 1973). The author is the Wis- 
consin state coordinator of this program carried on in 
Wisconsin, Arizona, and California as models under a 
project of the American Correctional Association funded 
by the Office of Policy and Research of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. In Wisconsin the project involves a con- 
tract between the inmate, the institution authorities, and 
the parole board. It was implemented in September 1972 
and will involve 200 selected inmates over an 18-month 
period. The article describes the process by which the 
inmates are contacted and selected. The contract is negoti- 
ated and renegotiated if conditions change. The program 
for the inmate is outlined and his release date is set 
contingent upon the accomplishment of the program out- 
lined. The State of Arizona entered into a similar pro- 
gram at the same time. A resource document of 105 pages 
outlining all aspects of the program in the three states 
has been published by the American Correctional Associ- 
ation under the auspices of Director Leon Leibert and 
staff. It is commended to everyone for reading. 


“A Correctional Administrator Talks to the Judges,” 
by Russell G. Oswald (May-June 1973). At the time the 
article was written the author was Commissioner of Cor- 
rectional Services for the State of New York. He has 
since resigned to become a member of the Crime Victim’s 
Compensation Board. He addressed a sentencing institute 
in Crotanville, N.Y., on January 12, 1973, participated in 
by the judiciary of the Federal courts in New York and 
neighboring states. 

The author reviews and defends many new programs 
begun in the New York system within the past 2 years. 
He points out many difficulties faced by prison admin- 
istrators in selling such programs to the inmates, the in- 
stitution personnel, and the public. He emphasizes the 
role of the press in glamorizing notorious and trouble- 
some prisoners and discusses the problem of handling 
disciplinary cases. He points out to the courts that correc- 
tional administrators have awesome responsibilities to 
the inmates, the public, and to the courts. Although 
changes have been made many more must be initiated. 

“‘The Bridge’ Spans Apathy,” by Ken Mark (May-June 
1973). The author is assistant public affairs administrator 
of the Department of Social and Health Services for the 
State of Washington. He describes a program at the 
State Penitentiary at Walla Walla whereby selected resi- 
dents of that institution have formed an organization, 
funded by a grant from the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration to operate an upholstery business. Super- 
vision is minimal and there have been no escapes or vio- 
lence. The residents solicit business in the outside com- 
munity and bid on contracts. The group members can use 
no drugs or alcohol nor can there be violence or apathy. 
Group members also have some new privileges in their 
living quarters. 

“Attitudes and the Correctional Worker,” by William 
J. Hendricks (May-June 1973). This employee of the 
California Men’s Colony at San Luis Obispo asks the 
question as to what should be the desired or ideal attitude 
of a correctional worker during this period of criticism 
of and unusual interest in corrections. He answers his 
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question by saying the worker should be a professional. 
He then says a profession is characterized by a blend of 
five things: (1) A particular body of knowledge; (2) 
unique attitudes; (3) certain personal qualities; (4) com- 
petence or special skills, and (5) specific terminology. He 
then proceeds to elaborate on each of these items. 

“Qhio’s Work Furlough: College for Felons,” by George 
J. Denton and Nick Gatz (May-June 1973). The authors 
are chief executive officer of the Ohio Adult Parole Au- 
thority and superintendent, administration and research, 
of the same authority. They point out that Ohio’s consti- 
tution prohibits prisoner employment in private business. 
The new Ohio Work Furlough Law permits the release 
of prisoners for educational or vocational reasons or for 
employment in the public sector. So procedures have been 
established setting forth the eligibility requirements for 
prisoners to be released under these conditions. This means 
that colleges must be found that will take a student for 
the daily cost of keeping a prisoner in the institution. This 
has been found to be possible in Ohio and the prisoner 
also qualifies for the student loans available to all other 
students. This program has brought about some criticism 
that it means pampering and coddling of prisoners. Even 
some correctional officers make the same criticism. It has 
been necessary to show the public that training a prisoner 
to become a wage earner and a tax payer really pays 
dividends. 


CORRECTIONAL EDUCATION 


Reviewed by C.J. ECKENRODE 


“A New Delivery System for Post-Secondary Education 
of the Offender,” by Albert R. Roberts (Vol. 25, No. 2, 
1973). Dr. Roberts is professor and chairman, Department 
of Criminal Justice Studies, Coppin State College, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

This is a repeat of, and further elaboration on, an item 
Dr. Roberts included in his book, Sourcebook on Prison 
Education: Past, Present, and Future. It provides a 
rationale for the existence of a college-level study pro- 
gram for inmates, both in the institution and in the com- 
munity under a work-study release arrangement. 

Perhaps the strongest point made by Roberts is the use 
of postsecondary education to instill self-respect in the 
inmate student. This is the self-concept theory espoused 
by many, including Walter Reckless. 

Most offenders, when caught, view themselves as 
failures, and they continue to hold this view unless and 
until they can “succeed” in something provided them by 
the institution. College study, argues Roberts, is applicable 
to at least 10 percent of institutionalized persons and 
should be made part of the institutional program. From 
what information is available, recidivism rates among 
releasees who have participated a year or more in college- 
level study are lower than among releasees in general. 

The article culminates in the description of a systems 
approach to postsecondary education which would lead to 
the establishment of standards for the planning and im- 
plementation of such a program. 

“Inmate Vocational Training: A National Overview,” 
by David Keyes, Sandra Robinson, and Lorraine Thorn 
(Vol. 25, No. 2, 1973). Mr. Keyes is project associate, 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and De- 
velopment, San Francisco, California; Ms. Robinson, pro- 
ject associate, New England Resource Center for Occu- 
pational Education, Newton, Massachusetts; and Ms. 
Thorn, project assistant in the same program with Mr. 
Keyes. 

Although reports of institutional vocational training 
programs are published spasmodically, the authors be- 
lieve there exists a near vacuum of any coordinated 
national information system. This report suggests a 
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method to fill the vacuum. A later volume detailing the 
results of a national survey has been promised. 

The San Francisco and Newton projects are public, 
nonprofit corporations which gathered their data from 
more than 300 correctional institutions across the country. 
It is their objective to lay out a blueprint that can be 
followed in implementing, financing, and operating prison 
training programs. 

Numerous descriptions of ongoing programs are in- 
cluded by way of illustrating what can be done, yet there 
remains the need for a systematized and plausible evalua- 
tion which would show the worth of the training activity. 
Otherwise, we are destined to repeat the practice of play- 
ing the game without ever knowing the score. 


“The Potential of New Educational Delivery Systems 
for Correctional Treatment,” by Sylvia G. McCollum, Edu- 
cation Research Specialist, Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
Washington, D.C. (Vol. No. 2, 1973). Here is a sane and 
logical piece on the total correctional education program— 
something we’ve all heard before, except that here it is 
dressed up in more modern terminology. Perhaps the new 
language will communicate more effectively than the old, 
and correctional educators will come closer than before to 
realizing success in their efforts. 

Ms. McCollum enumerates all the steps which should 
be taken in the establishment and operation of a program 
beginning with an assessment of the situation and ending 
with an evaluation of the program. All correctional per- 
sonnel, not only educators, could be inspired to help make 
the program succeed if they heeded her outlined plan. 


“The Experience Unit Method of Teaching Confined 
Youth,” by Lawrence E. Cummings and C.J. Eckenrode 
(Vol. 25, No. 2, 1973). Dr. Cummings is assistant professor 
of sociology at Texas Tech University; Mr. Eckenrode, 
assistant professor of sociology at the University of 
Georgia. 

This article is a description of an actual program con- 
ducted by Dr. Cummings at the Federal Youth Camp, 
Tucson, Arizona, during the days he and Mr. Eckenrode 
were colleagues in the Federal Bureau of Prisons. It is 
nothing more than that—a description of one program. 

No claim is made that this is the only kind of program 
that can be successful. It is merely one which seemed to 
turn out well. It contained motivation, provided for 
activity meaningful to the participants, provided for the 
achievement of success, and demonstrated academic ad- 
vance for the students. 

A condensed version of a sample typical unit of instruc- 
tion is included for those who may be interested. The re- 
port’s major lack is that it does not “prove” that the 
project was socially correctional as well as educationally 
correctional. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF CRIMINOLOGY 
AND CORRECTIONS 


Reviewed by VERNON Fox 


“Editorial,” by A.N. (July 1973). The popularly ex- 
pressed view in universities to “publish or perish” has 
been disastrous because of the low quality of research done 
just to get a publication. Studies done for the Research 
Centre of the Canadian Department of Solicitor General 
in 1970-1973 have been good, but their distribution has 
been primarily to the academic centers of criminology at 
Montreal, Toronto, and Ottawa. The Solicitor General 
should take steps immediately to provide wider distribu- 
tion of these studies so that action on the basis of their 
findings can be implemented. 

“Life or Death—Society’s Reaction to Murder?,” by 
Dr. C.H.S. Jayewardene (July 1973). Successive govern- 
ments in Canada have opposed bills to abolish the death 
penalty because it was an efficient deterrent, but the gov- 
ernment declared a moratorium on the penalty because it 


was morally wrong. The before-after and abolitionist-re- 
tention comparisons are really not the with-without com- 
parisons they are claimed to be because it has not been 
used, anyway. A summary of the arguments on the death 
penalty leaves the issue undecided. In any case, the death 
penalty effectively converts the killing of one man into 
the killing of two, which is hardly justifiable on any 
grounds. 

“The Reform of the Criminal Correction System in West 
Germany,” by Dr. Heinz Miiller-Dietz and Dr. Heike Jung 
(July 1973). The official 1962 Criminal Law Draft Code 
had its roots dating back to the 1871 German Criminal 
Code. The history of criminal correction and reform is 
characterized by good intentions that never became 
reality. The German Federal Department of Justice Draft 
of 1972 is now before Parliament. This law provides the 
offender’s housing in a competent institution, care, com- 
munication with the outside world, work, exercise of re- 
ligion, health, adult education, social assistance for the 
prisoner and his dependents, maintenance of security, and 
the prisoner’s right to appeal against acts of prison au- 
thorities. Successful treatment of prisoners is possible 
only when differences between people are recognized. The 
draft reflects a penal system in transition. 

“Shock of Imprisonment: Comparative Analysis of 
Short-Term Incarceration as a Treatment Technique,” by 
Paul C. Friday and David M. Petersen (July 1973). In- 
carceration provides advantages of protection of society 
by isolating the offender as well as the punitive (atone- 
ment), therapeutic, and preventive objectives. Mixed sen- 
tences involving short initial incarceration while on pro- 
bation are already in several countries and this approach 
was recommended by the Council of Europe in 1965. 
Suspension of sentences or swrsis include conditions con- 
cerning place of residence and living conditions, spare 
time activities, employment, payment of damages to vic- 
tims, use of alcohol, use of special services like psychiatric 
clinics, and fulfillment of familial obligations. A similar 
experience, referred to as “shock probation,” has been in 
Ohio since July 1956. While the effects of mixed sentencing 
is still under debate, shock probation appears to be an 
effective approach. 

“Persistence in the Psychopathic Personality,” by R.R. 
Ross, Ph.D., and K.F. Doody, M.A. (July 1973). Behavior 
modification strategies have become popular in corrections 
during the last 10 years. A large scale treatment-research 
project at Grand View School in Galt in 1969-1971 using 
adolescent offenders has raised serious question as to the 
adequacy of behavior modification and some of the basic 
principles of operant conditioning. By manipulating re- 
inforcement conditions, it is possible to produce in the 
nonpsychopath some behavior that resembles that of the 
psychopath. It is suggested that reinforcement could pro- 
duce persistence even in the face of punishment, which 
would be labelled psychopathic if associated with anti- 
social behavior. While it should be possible to eliminate 
psychopathic behavior through manipulating positive re- 
inforcement and punishment on a large scale, the ap- 
plicability of some operant conditioning principles that 
might be used in behavior modification are subject to 
serious question. 

“Effective Counselling Techniques for Correctional Prac- 
titioners,” by Colin S. Sheppard (July 1973). Much of the 
counselling now being done with offenders and delinquents 
is of doubtful value. There is a growing body of knowl- 
edge, however, that indicates necessary conditions within 
a client-counsellor relationship that can produce beneficial 
counselling. Two phases of counselling are facilitative and 
action-oriented. Facilitative supports come from warmth, 
genuineness, and empathy. Confrontation then comes as a 
constructive attack upon the client’s defenses, while con- 
creteness emphasizes reality, combining to form the 
action-oriented phase of counselling. This general context 
appears to be productive in an era when corrections is 
struggling to provide effective therapeutic conditions for 
its clients. 
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“A Study of Breaking and Entering Offenses in 
‘Northern City,’ Ontario,” by Peter D. Chimbos (July 
1973). Canadians value their property highly, so breaking 
and entering is a serious offense. Data collected from 
January 1, 1965, to December 31, 1970, in a Northwestern 
Ontario city of 9,200 population reveal that breaking and 
entering is closely related to the low socioeconomic status 
of the offender. The offender is usually an adolescent or 
young adult from a socially and economically deprived 
background. His parental family is relatively unstable. 
Breakings and enterings are more likely to occur during 
the warm months on weekends and during hours of dark- 
ness. 


“The Death Penalty and the Safety of Canadian Police- 
men,” by C.H.S. Jayewardene (October 1973). There is no 
evidence that the existence of the death penalty has had 
any effect upon the safety of policemen. On-the-job deaths 
for police in 1963-1971 in Canada averaged 2.82 per 10,000 
police personnel. Examination of most of these deaths in- 
dicates that, in at least 20 percent of the cases, the deaths 
could have been prevented with sufficient precautionary 
measures. The data on police killings in Canada do not 
support the suggestion that the absence of the death 
penalty increases the risk. 


“Criminal Homicide and the Death Penalty in Canada: 
Time for Re-assessment and New Directions: Toward a 
Typology of Homicide,” by William A. Morrison (October 
1973). The 5-year moratorium on capital punishment in 
Canada is over. The Canadian people are divided as to 
what should be done and Parliament is again considering 
the death penalty issue. Murderers are not a consistent, 
unitary phenomenon. There are at least 11 types of 
homicide offenders and to legislate for them in a singular 
manner would be erroneous. The 11 types can be placed 
into four major categories: (1) mentally ill homicide 


offenders, (2) deliberate antisocial life style homicide 
offenders, (3) “Square John” homicide offenders, and (4) 
subcultural assaulter homicide offenders. Capital punish- 


ment for some types could demonstrate that society will 
not tolerate their actions or life styles, while other methods 
of treatment should be used for the less dangerous of- 
fender types. 

“Some Characteristics of Recidivists in an Ontario In- 
stitution for Adult Male First-Incarcerates,” by Kenneth 
A. Carlson (October 1973). Because correctional institu- 
tions are supposed to modify criminal behavior, recidivism 
rates are frequently used to evaluate effectiveness. Ap- 
proximately 25 percent of all recidivists are reconvicted 
within 1 year after release. For some of these individuals, 
correctional centers have not reformed, so perhaps cus- 
todial centers might protect society at less cost. New treat- 
ment programs are needed. The present emphasis on edu- 
cational and vocational training within a_ disciplined 
setting does not seem to have been successful. 

“Discipline et Driots des détenus dans les institutions 
pénales au Québec,” by Héléne Dumont and Pierre Landre- 
ville (October 1973). It is difficult for an inmate to see 
much justice in prison disciplinary procedures. There are 
six procedures that help inmates accept these procedures 
as just: (1) The prescribed infractions and disciplinary 
procedures should be carried out by competent authority 
previously determined by law or regulation; (2) the law, 
regulations, and directives relating to rights, privileges, 
responsibilities, and obligations of the prisoners must be 
recognized, communicated in writing, and accessible to 
the public; (3) the functioning of the disciplinary com- 
mittee should be in accordance with prescribed due process; 
(4) the members of the disciplinary committee should be 
competent and impartial; (5) appeal of the decision of 
the committee should be available in certain cases; and 
(6) qualified and independent inspectors or some system 
of competent review should be available in each peniten- 
tiary. Certainly, the prison disciplinary process should be 
more visible, subject to outside scrutiny and control, and 
should protect the inmates against arbitrary actions by 
prison authorities. 


PROBATION 
(England) 


Reviewed by HAROLD W. KELTON 


“Direct Casework with Prisoners’ Children,” by Diane 
Parker and Harry Rooney (July 1972). When a man is im- 
prisoned the emotional needs of his children are over- 
looked. Furthermore, they are frequently exacerbated be- 
cause of the custom of trying to obscure from the child 
the fact that his parent is in prison. The authors suggest 
that it is just the opposite approach that may prove to 
be beneficial to both the prisoner and his children. Direct 
involvement of the child in the problem arising from the 
imprisonment of a parent is logical from the standpoint 
of total family casework and is a reality that can be 
presented to the child in ways that do not have to be 
damaging. The fact is that something has to be done for 
the child who, in effect, has “lost a parent.’”’ The authors 
describe some instances where children have been taken 
to the parents’ places of confinement, introduced to staff 
members, and given limited tours. Five case histories are 
set forth to illustrate how direct intervention with chil- 
dren of prisoners alleviated a problem situation. There is 
some interesting discussion of prisoners’ wives groups 
which exist in Britain and are run in conjunction with the 
probation service. This should be of interest to probation 
officers in the United States, where such groups are rare 
or unknown and would probably be discouraged for fear 
of bringing and keeping together persons with common 
criminal interests. 

“Periodic Detention—An Alternative to Imprisonment,” 
by Barry Estlea (July 1973). In the United States, the 
weekend sentence, still somewhat rare, is a form of con- 
venient punishment which permits a family man or wage 
earner to serve out a jail sentence in his spare time. In 
New Zealand, periodic detention has developed into a very 
promising correctional technique. Suitable offenders are 
sentenced to report to “centers” on certain evenings of 
the week and to live there weekends. The “center” may 
be a large house in a residential neighborhood, managed 
by a warden who lives there with his wife. A small part- 
time staff is employed by the Probation Service to assist 
the warden, and each “center” has an advisory board of 
community leaders and, ex-officio, a probation officer. In 
contrast with the “doing time” function of the weekend 
sentence in the United States, the Saturday prisoners in 
New Zealand study, participate in group discussions, do 
maintenance work, and, as their central task, perform 
some kind of voluntary community service. It is noted 
that this counteracts the effect of a harmful environment 
on an offender by removing him from it at those times 
when its pressures are greatest—the evenings and week- 
ends. Offenders who fail to cooperate can be returned to 
court for resentence. 

The author gained his knowledge by visiting three 
centers in New Zealand. The feeling there is that results 
have been so good that the periodic detention center will 
eventually replace the borstal with only “special prisons” 
remaining for dangerous, incorrigible offenders. Good 
salaries and working conditions have obtained capable, 
well-motivated persons to staff the centers. Even so, the 
cost of services to offenders is substantially less than those 
provided by means of full-time institutionalization. 

Certainly, the periodic detention center is a development 
that should receive further, prompt exploration. 

“Butterworth Report,’ by G. Marshall (July 1973). 
Citing Paragraph 275 of the Butterworth Report, the 
author acknowledges that the probation service has been 
compelled to so diffuse its efforts that it is in danger of 
becoming seriously demoralized. Implementation of the 
C & YP 1969 Act broadened the work of the probation 
service into areas of social work unrelated to the courts. 
The result has been to confuse the probation officer re- 
garding his identity and to place the service into bitter 
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competition with the myriad other voices of the society 
who cry for funds. The solution contained in Butterworth 
is for the probation service to “sharpen” its definitions of 
policies and objectives, and this is discussed by the author. 
Probation officers have forgotten their past and seem 
ignorant of their future. They are currently minding 
everyone’s business but their own and are consequently 
close to the state of not knowing what their business is 
or should be. A “glaring example” of this “mis-involve- 
ment” of the probation service is the volume of work being 
undertaken in matrimonial reconciliation cases and the 
supervision of children under order of matrimonial and 
divorce courts. This is extremely difficult, demanding 
work that produces little success. For its efforts, suggests 
Marshall, the likely reward to the probation service will 
be nothing more than a “penal image.” Nor will this con- 
tinued diffusion and modification of role do much to pre- 
vent the probation service, as an entity, from simplv 
disappearing into an “. . . over-all penal establishment.” 
Such amalgamations have fond appeal to the “allocaters 
of resources” and are not without support from other 
quarters. Certainly noteworthy to an American reader is 
the author’s reference to a currently declining use of pro- 
bation in the British system. 

By traditional description the probation officer was a 
person who “held up reality to the offender.” Now, says, 
Marshall, the time has come for him to hold it up to 
himself. 


“Visit to a Welfare Department,” by Michael Othen (July 
1973). Interestingly presented as a narrative, short story, 
this article purports to demonstrate the occasional callous- 
ness and incompetence of bureaucratic officialdom. A pro- 
bation officer, upon visiting a prison, finds the staff to be 
a dense, stodgy lot, whose main energies seem devoted to 
the ritual of the coffee break. Prisoners are to them face- 
less and rules are rules. Thus, it is that they seem im- 
pervious to the very clear needs in the case and insist on 
paroling a man to his place of sentence rather than an- 
other destination he has requested because it is a rule. 
By way of editor’s note, the author suggests that the inci- 
dent portrayed is not typical, and his point is that perhaps 
such dereliction could be entirely eliminated. 

The fact is that human organization breeds such things 
as faceless prisoners and their bureaucratic keepers, and 
it may be a good organization that also vrovides those 
individuals who can recognize and cope with it. 

“Letters: Their Place in After-Care,” by John W. Tracey 
(July 1973). The November 1972, issue of Probation car- 
ries a report on the borstal telephone link project, which 
suggested that letterwriting had little or no value to most 
prisoners. Mr. Tracey disagrees and supports his views 
with a recounting of some detailed exneriments of his 
own and by citing the work of Stanley Cohen and Laurie 
Taylor with maximum security prisoners. Letters, to 
Tracey, are a very important casework tool, and he pre- 
sents an excellent discussion of their purposes and use. 
The point, however, is that the link project was something 
a bit different from standard casework. Telephone calls 
were made by borstal inmates to people at home. The calls 
were taken by the persons selected, not in their homes, 
but at the local probation office. It was an experiment to 
see if borstal trainees could be kept more under the in- 
fluence of “significant other persons” at home, rather than 
fall more and more under the influence of the groups of 
the prisoner society. This being accomplished, it was felt 
that the trainee would then become accessible by way of 
standard casework. Within this context, the use of tele- 
phone does seem to be an enormously good idea and some- 
what superior to written correspondence. Mr. Tracey’s 
focus on the letter, however, is intriguing. For one thing, 
he is talking just as much, or more, about letters being 
written by staff as he is about client letters. He is talking 
about quasi-official correspondence—letters between client 
and worker—and he is talking about cases in aftercare 
as well as cases in confinement. 


“Journey With Jane,” by An Anonymous Volunteer (July 
1973). In a careful narrative a volunteer worker describes 
her experience in arranging for and accompanying a 


young woman on a visit to her husband in prison. While 
direct conclusions are avoided, frequent, honest comment 
provides abundant implications. Generally, the volunteer 
felt her emotions alternating from bemusement to frustra- 
tion. The very special problems of being a helper to 
people who have not asked for help and, in fact, probably 
think they need none, clearly emerge. There is the further 
awareness that existing simultaneously with one in the 
same society are individuals so inadequate and different 
that interpersonal relationships with them are almost im- 
possible. The volunteer, having done all of the planning, 
borne the bulk of the expense, and having performed the 
role of general laborer, cook, and hand servant to make 
the trip possible, is rewarded by the young wife with a 
pre-emptory “never again.” 

“Bardney Pop Festival,” by W.J. Neale (July 1973). 
Nothing brings home the reality of the drug scene like 
a 4-day pop festival. Drugs are an inseparable part of it 
with cannabis being vended along with ice cream. Law 
enforcement officials seem content, if not constrained, to 
stay at the periphery of the activity, but even so the court 
dockets swell. Hurried magistrates abandon embellish- 
ments and dispose of cases by imposing fines. 

Neale, on duty during the festival, learned some things. 
Many youths are induced by the aura of the festival to 
make their first purchase and trial of cannabis. And, “the 
kids” have their own social workers. An organization 
called “Release” surfaced and was efficiently busy arrang- 
ing for solicitors, raising funds, paying fines, treating 
cases of drug overdose, offering counsel and assistance in 
such matters as abortions. “Release” is headquartered in 
London, has been in existence 5 years, and has 13 perma- 
nent, salaried members. It tends to cooperate with pro- 
bation workers. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Citizens Against Crime,’ by Paul H. Friede (The Lion, 
January 1974). It is estimated that there are over 300,000 
citizens volunteering to assist offenders by offering friend- 
ship, encouragement, and concern. The author of this 
article believes that these dedicated volunteers may repre- 
sent “the most helpful and effective means” of reducing 
crime in our country. 

A member of the Royal Oak, Michigan, Lions Club is 
credited with giving momentum to the volunteer program 
following his election as a municipal judge. Judge Keith 
J. Leenhouts launched his “Volunteers in Probation” pro- 
gram after concluding that fines and jail sentences were 
not the answer to the misdemeanant problem. Employing 
the one-to-one system in 1959 with eight offenders the 
program grew until by 1965, 500 Royal Oak citizens spent 
50,000 hours a year with their community’s offenders. 

Through Judge Leenhouts’ influence as word spread of 
his success with volunteers the program has spread not 
only to other Lions Clubs but to interested community 
leaders, judges, and probation officers all over the country. 

Volunteers perform all kinds of services for their clients 
and frequently become involved in crisis situations. Judge 
Leenhouts believes that “Human conduct is changed by 
human contact with the volunteer inspirational person- 
ality.” Volunteers in Virginia changed the chain gang 
image of that State’s prison system by making regular 
visits to prisoners, keeping in touch with their families, 
and helping them obtain jobs on release. 

Members of Lions Clubs have been responsible for build- 
ing a Detention Home in Mississippi, and a boys ranch in 
Oklahoma. George Romney, chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the National Center of Voluntary Action, 
states the program “represents perhaps the most pro- 
found and hopeful breakthrough in America’s fight 
against crime.” 


Your Bookshelf on Review 
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Administrative Organization 


of the Federal Courts 


The Politics of Federal Judicial Administration. 
By Peter Graham Fish. Princeton University 
Press, 1973. Pp. 528. $20.00, cloth; $9.75, paper. 


The Judicial Conference of the United States, the 
policy-making body of the Federal judiciary, was first 
established by law under Chief Justice Howard Taft in 
1922. Through the work of the Conference in the last 51 
years the Federal judiciary has gradually obtained con- 
trol of its own administrative affairs as befits the third 
coordinate branch of the Federal Government. 

This book by Professor Peter Graham Fish, director of 
graduate studies of the Department of Political Science, 
Duke University, is the first attempt to record the history 
of efforts made to achieve this objective and the results 
of that effort. It has been undertaken by an outstanding 
scholar in political science. 

Prior to the Administrative Office Act of 1939 the ad- 
ministrative affairs of the Federal judiciary, including 
the important process of budgeting, were the responsibility 
of the Attorney General of the United States. From 1922 
until 1939 he also performed services for the Judicial 
Conference of the United States (then known as the Con- 
ference of Senior Circuit Judges). The responsibilities of 
the Attorney General, however, were many and diverse, 
and the problems of the Federal courts were not always 
uppermost in his mind. This situation generated the feeling 
among many Federal judges that the time and attention 
given to the administrative affairs of the Federal courts 
and the overall service rendered to the Federal judiciary 
were less than satisfactory. Then, too, it was thought in- 
appropriate, and even unseemly, for the Attorney 
General of the United States, who controls Government 
litigation in the Federal courts, to manage the affairs of 
the courts and to represent them on many matters before 
congressional committees, particularly appropriations com- 
mittees. 

With the assistance of the Administrative Office as 
its executive arm, the Conference in the last 34 years 
has sponsored legislation which has significantly altered 
the administrative organization and structure of the 
Federal courts and has provided needed staff and re- 
sources. The major congressional enactments which have 
brought this about include: (1) The Court Reporter Act 
of 1944, establishing a system of salaried court reporters 
in the district courts; (2) the Referees Salary and Ex- 
pense Act of 1946, establishing positions of salaried ref- 
erees in bankruptcy; (3) the Acts of 1957 and 1958 
authorizing the Judicial Conference to carry on a con- 
tinuous study of the operation and effect of rules of prac- 
tice and procedure and enlarging the Conference to in- 
clude district judge representatives; (4) the Criminal 
Justice Act of 1966, authorizing legal services to indigent 
defendants in criminal cases; (5) the Federal Judicial 
Center Act of 1967, creating a research, development, and 
training arm for the Federal judiciary; (6) the Federal 
Magistrates Act of 1968, creating a system of full-time 
and part-time judicial officers to replace fee-compensated 
United States commissioners; and (7) omnibus judgeship 
acts in 1949, 1954, 1961, 1965, and 1968 which virtually 
doubled the number of judgeship positions in Federal 
courts in less than 20 years. 

The history of legislation affecting the judiciary, how- 
ever, is not the principal aim of the book. Rather it is 
more a chronicle of the developing organization of the 
judiciary under the leadership of the Judicial Conference 
of the United States and the Administrative Office of the 


United States Courts. Over the years these two institu- 
tions have evolved a systematic approach to administra- 
tive problems and have achieved a measure of uniformity 
and consistency in court procedures, internal court organi- 
zation, and record keeping by making use of sound busi- 
ness and administrative practices. With the creation of 
the Federal Judicial Center in 1967, these objectives are 
being further pursued through research, innovation, and 
training. 

Professor Fish’s book is written in the familiar style 
of a political history. The book captures the thinking and 
desires of able, experienced, and strong-minded judges 
and administrators who were able through their efforts 
to bring about significant change in a governmental in- 
stitution not famed for innovation, thereby increasing 
its capacity to perform more efficiently its assigned role 
in government under the Constitution. Progress was not 
always easy. Conflicts of ideas among judges, as well as 
among judges and legislators, were common. The resolu- 
tion of these conflicts through negotiation, conference and 
artful persuasion is an absorbing tale. 

The author’s research is extensive. He quotes freely 
from firsthand sources—letters, reports, and documents— 
and has supplemented his research through personal inter- 
views with judges and court officials who have personal 
knowledge of the historical events of which he writes. 
The book is liberally annotated with footnote references. 

There is one problem, however, to which the reader 
should be attuned. Isolated events recorded by the author 
are sometimes related in a context which would indicate 
that they are indicative of a general approach by the 
judiciary to certain problems. Those judges and ad- 
ministrators who were personally involved will recognize 
some of these events as mere aberrations from the general 
sentiments of the judiciary, rather than a true mani- 
festation of significant differences of opinion among large 
segments of the judiciary. From this standpoint the book 
should be read with a critical and understanding approach. 


Washington, D.C. JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 


The Priority of Prisoners’ Rights in 
Correctional Practice 


Model Rules and Regulations on Prisoners’ 
Rights and Responsibilities. By Sheldon Krantz, 
Robert A. Bell, Jonathan Brant, and Michael 
Magruder. St. Paul, Minnesota: West Publishing 
Company, 1973. Pp. 210. 


The Operational Task Force for Corrections in the 
working papers issued in January 1973 by the National 
Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards 
identified six national priorities for corrections. The first 
of these states, “Equity and Justice in Corrections: Con- 
victed offenders should retain all rights that citizens in 
general have except those that must be limited to carry 
out the criminal sanction or to administer a correctional 
facility or agency. Administering these criminal sanctions 
does not require general suspension of basic rights. Crim- 
inal sanctions impinge upon the most basic right—liberty 
—it is imperative that restrictions be used fairly and only 
for cause.” In the standards recommended by the Commis- 
sion, correctional agencies are called upon to develop 
and implement policies and procedures to fulfill the rights 
of persons under correctional supervision: To have access 
to courts, legal services, and legal materials; to be pro- 
tected against personal abuse; to have a healthful place 
to live; and to be protected from unlawful searches and 
seizures. The standards also address themselves to the 
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protection of individual rights in such additional areas 
as disciplinary procedures, freedom of expression and 
association, exercise of religion, and access to the public. 

The fact that the Commission has outlined standards 
in these areas is a clear recognition of the impact of court 
decisions and especially the opinions of the courts of the 
United States upon the definition and clarification of the 
limits upon arbitrary and capricious administrative de- 
cision-making in correctional programs and activities. 

James V. Bennett, retired director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, in his foreword to the Legal Challenge 
to Corrections, prepared in 1969 by Dr. Fred Cohen, con- 
sultant to the Joint Commission on Correctional Man- 
power and Training observed, “It will come as a shock 
to many if not most probation officers, prison keepers and 
parole officers that they are not endowed with unfettered 
power to make decisions concerning their charges. It was 
to make this fact abundantly clear and to stake out the 
boundaries of the legal prerogatives of their clientele that 
the Commission requested Professor Fred Cohen to pre- 
pare the paper... .” 

The Cohen paper was among the first to focus the at- 
tention of the correctional community upon the implica- 
tions of the courts’ abandonment of the traditional “hands 
off” posture with respect to its activities. Other publi- 
cations were to follow. 

In 1972, the South Carolina Department of Corrections 
published The Emerging Rights of the Confined, a care- 
fully documented effort to delineate the principles which 
should guide the efforts of administrators in making 
policy and practice congruent with what were the ob- 
servable trends in court decisions. Shortly after the publi- 
cation of The Emerging Rights, the Association of State 
Correctional Administrators issued its publication, Uni- 
form Correctional Policies and Procedures. Concerning 
this publication the editors observe, “The formulation of 
these guidelines fulfills a need in corrections for a set of 
definite policies from the point of the administrator, the 
inmate, and the court. Uniform guidelines will provide 
the administrator with a basis for promulgating rules 
and the courts with the underlying principles for rules 
and regulations... .” 

“| , The eventual implementation of these policies 
would insure the protection of inmates’ constitutional 
rights, hopefully avoiding unnecessary court interference. 
Because of the wide variance which exists in correctional 
practice, it is sometimes difficult for the administrator to 
justify a local policy when questioned by inmates, the 
courts and other interested groups. The adoption of this 
set of guidelines can help alleviate the amount of litiga- 
tion which has occupied correctional administrators.” 

It is in the context of these and related developments 
that Dr. Krantz and his associates have prepared, in what 
is probably the first organized collaborative effort involving 
correctional administrators and the academic community, 
a coherent “body of rules and policies governing inmate 
behavior.” The Center for Criminal Justice of the Boston 
University School of Law, in cooperation with the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Corrections, then under the leader- 
ship of John O. Boone, commissioner, under a contract 
funded by Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, 
produced the Model Rules and Regulations on Prisoners’ 
Rights and Responsibilities. The 212-page code demands 
the attention of correctional administrators throughout 
the United States. 

The purpose of the code is defined by the authors in 
the following terms: 

“The basic premise behind the development of these 
particular rules and regulations is that the nature of 
the prison environment requires that specific rules and 
regulations must be developed to clarify and codify the 
permissible boundaries of acceptable behavior for in- 
mates 

“The rules and regulations presented here are based 
upon the trends which emerge from recent court decisions. 
To the fullest extent possible, they seek to preserve for 
inmates the full import of the constitutional guarantees 
of the Bill of Rights and the Fourteenth Amendment. At 
the same time, however, the rules reflect the simple fact 


that correctional institutions are considerably different 
from the world outside the walls and that the nature of 
the prison environment necessarily restricts and circum- 
scribes the full exercise of most of the aforementioned 
constitutional guarantees .... 

“A general paradigm emerges from these rules with 
certain themes reappearing throughout the various sec- 
tions. Of these the most pervasive is the application of 
the general principles of administrative law to correctional 
process ... .” 

More specifically, to promote accountability these rules 
are structured to ensure that the decision-making process 
is visible and that most decisions are subject to admin- 
istrative review. 

In summary, the code covers the following: 

I. Inmate Rights and Responsibilities. This section ad- 
dresses itself to (a) Freedom of Expression and Associ- 
ation; (b) Religion and Race; (c) Mail, Visitation, and 
Telephone; (d) Inmate Rights of Privacy and Property. 
Section II outlines Rules and a Commentary on Inmate 
Classification and Reclassification; Section III, Institu- 
tional Standards of Inmate Care; Section IV, outlines a 
Code of Inmate Offenses; Section V addresses itself to 
institutional disciplinary procedures; and the final two 
sections to inmate transfers and grievance procedures, 
respectively. Some of the most useful features of the code 
are the extensive legal commentaries which accompany 
each of the rules and regulations. In the development of 
the commentaries, the authors rely upon the significant 
court opinions which have influenced the formulation of 
the rules. The commentaries are clearly written and pro- 
vide a_ straightforward interpretation of the current 
posture of case law in the specific area under discussion. 

At the present time, there are at least three positions 
which a correctional administrator may take with respect 
to what has alternatively been labelled court intervention 
or court interference in the administration of correctional 
institutions. One is to rely on the hope that what is 
happening marks an unfortunate phase in correctional 
history, which, if ignored will somehow disappear. A sec- 
ond posture is to do nothing until compelled by a court 
opinion to take action. Neither of the foregoing appears 
to be tenable. There is little to suggest that the courts 
having abandoned the “hands-off” posture will soon re- 
turn to that position. The accumulation of precedents in 
the past decade has been staggering and the number of 
issues before the courts show a rapid and continuing in- 
crease. Moreover, the administrator who waits to be com- 
pelled risks the prospect of having a major position of 
the energies of his agency diverted to the effort of “put- 
ting out brush fires’ of a legal character. There are clear 
indications, however, that the courts have been quite con- 
sistent in urging that the administrator invest his efforts 
in putting his own house in order. 

The publication of the Model Rules and Regulations 
provides the administrator with an additional and espe- 
cially useful tool which can be put to practical use in 
facing up to the unavoidable task of responding to the 
imperatives laid down by the courts. This is not to say 
that the code can necessarily be applied to all correctional 
systems uniformly. Each jurisdiction will be required to 
determine the extent to which the rules are applicable, 
and what additional rules will be required to comply 
with the intent of the courts. For example, the solutions 
provided in the code to providing a standard category of 
inmate offenses may well pose problems in some jurisdic- 
tions. Similar problems may be presented by the approach 
taken by the Code to assure inmate rights of privacy and 
property. But, it is perhaps the section of the code which 
is addressed to inmate grievances which will occasion the 
most debate. By and large, there has not been a great 
deal of attention given to this area to date. For example, 
the Uniform Correctional Policies and Procedures state- 
ment of the Association of State Correctional Admin- 
istrators cited above does not address this issue directly. 
The Model Rules, however, outline the establishment of 
specific grievance procedures; provide for the establish- 
ment of institution advisory committees, provide for the 
establishment of institutional and departmental grievance 
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officers, and recommend the establishment of an office of 
ombudsman for corrections. Without arguing the merits 
of the Massachusetts approach, which is presumably a 
viable one for the Department of Corrections in that State, 
it is probable that other jurisdictions will wish to con- 
sider whether there are alternative options available for 
the establishment of effective grievance procedures. While 
the ombudsman concept has begun to gain ground in a 
few states, the approach is one which other correctional 
agencies will want to study carefully. 

Despite the differences in opinion which may arise 
regarding specific solutions which the Model Rules 
and Regulations offer, the Code represents a significant 
benchmark. In addition to the guidelines which the Code 
provides to administrators, the content of the commen- 
taries will be useful in much the same way as the Emerg- 
ing Rights of the Confined in enabling both admin- 
istrators and professionals in moving from the era of 
“benevolent purpose,” which tended to dominate thinking 
in the field for nearly a half century, to the point where 
the inmate’s right to participate in shaping his own 
destiny is more fully accepted. The underlying benevolent 
purpose notion that the manager was primarily respon- 
sible for protecting the inmate from himself and others 
must give way to the notion that if inmates are to be- 
have responsibly they must be involved in decisions re- 
garding their individual needs and reqirements. 

The Model Rules, together with the other publications 
which have been cited, will serve another useful function. 
As the gaps are closed between the articulation of guide- 
lines by the courts and the formulation of rules of prac- 
tice, the task of orientation and training of line personnel 
in the implications of court decisions for day-to-day opera- 
tions becomes an increasingly formidable one. It is at 
the level of the line officer that a substantial training 
effort must be undertaken if policies, rules, and regulations 
are to have genuine effect. The literature which is now be- 
coming available has obvious applicability in such training 
efforts. Failure to exploit it can only result in confusion, 
misunderstanding, and bewilderment of personnel who 
are called upon to play new and significantly different 
roles than those traditionally assigned. 

Having cited a few of the merits and some of the 
limitations of the Code, there remains one lingering con- 
cern. While the writers have done a workman-like job in 
addressing the realities of the changes which have taken 
place as the consequence of court interventions, the plain 
fact of the matter is the situation is by no means static. 
There are still many areas to which the courts have not 
addressed themselves and there are a large number in 
which court opinions conflict. Given the fluidity of the 
situation, the question arises concerning the plans, if any, 
to update the Code, as may be indicated in the light of 
new developments which may occur. This is largely an 
administrative problem, but one which the authors of this 
and other such publications must have in mind. Nonethe- 
less, the Code points the direction in which correctional 
systems will travel if the aspirations of the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards are to 
be realized. 


East Carolina University H. G. MOELLER 


History of Change and Failure in the 
Treatment of Delinquency 


Thorns and Thistles—Juvenile Delinquents in 
the United States: 1825-1940. By Robert M. Men- 
nel. Hanover, New Hampshire: University Press 
of New England, 1973. Pp. 231. $10.00. 

The title implies that the book is about delinquents. 
However, it centers less on delinquents than on concepts 
of delinquency, the leaders who devised treatment to more 
or less match the concepts, and the treatment methods 
themselves. In repetitious succession, one concept and its 
treatment rose to popularity, failed to achieve results, 


and declined—only to be followed by another sequence. 
The book is therefore a history of change and failure. 

The book is organized by historical periods from 1825 
to 1940, from houses of refuge to psychiatric treatment, 
from fumbling arrests to the juvenile court, from theories 
of innate depravity to recognition of intermeshing and 
treatable forces. The sequences are related to the tran- 
sition from rural life to the growth and finally dominance 
of industrial cities. Mennel traces through the failure 
of the family and the apprenticeship system to control 
children. Houses of refuge followed in the early nineteenth 
century, as the plight of destitute children in the city 
streets shocked well-placed citizens into action. Destitu- 
tion and delinquency were regarded as the result of de- 
praved family life and slum conditions. The children did 
not respond to the pressure for middle-class values but 
protested by vandalism and attacks on officers to the re- 
strictions and punishment. Reform schools’ replaced 
refuges with more stress on hard work and discipline. 
Faith still lay in family and rural values and many 
children were shipped from eastern cities to rural families 
in the midwest. 

The period of 1880-1940, coinciding with the develop- 
ment of psychology and sociology, led to a succession of 
new theories of delinquency. For a time innate physical 
anomalies were thought to be responsible, only to be re- 
placed by the assertion that feeblemindedness was the 
cause. The significant work of Carl Murchison (Criminal 
Intelligence, 1926) in dispelling the latter concept is not 
mentioned. Mennel discusses the controversy between the 
psychiatric study of individual delinquents led by William 
Healy and the sociological approach to delinquency-ridden 
slums, led by Clifford Shaw and Henry McKay. At this 
unfortunate point of conflict the book ends. 

Mennel justifies his book by stating that a knowledge 
of the history of juvenile delinquency is needed to learn 
the dimensions of the problem. Nevertheless he ends the 
book without the last 30 years of history, stating that the 
proliferation of literature on juvenile delinquency since 
1940 has been so great that another book would be re- 
quired to do justice to the period. Thus the book ends in 
midstream with only a bare mention of the trends of the 
post World War II period. Significant changes in the con- 
cepts of delinquency and methods of treatment have 
occurred in this period. 

The author is assistant professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire and associate editor of Chil- 
dren and Youth in America. His book is a laudable effort 
to sort out and trace through the multiple strands of the 
history of concepts and theories of delinquency, leadership, 
and institutions. It is well documented. The treatment is 
uneven, there are a few important omissions, and the last 
30 years are omitted. A concluding chapter that explicitly 
emphasized the trend of changes would have been stronger 
than the present chapter which hints at the trends since 
1940 but does not point out their significance. The book 
can be recommended for the beginning student in 
criminology. 


Northern Illinois University RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 


Behavior Modification: A Primer 


Behavior Modification in Residential Treatment 
for Children: Model of a Program. By Frank 
Pizzat. New York: Behavioral Publications, 1973. 
Pp. 98. $7.98. 


This very small book is concerned with describing the 
experience of the author in implementing a behavior modi- 
fication program at a small residential treatment center 
for emotionally disturbed children between the ages of 
6 and 14. Chapter I, consisting of seven pages, describes 
the learning principles upon which behavior modification 
is based. The rest of the book is devoted to a description, 
in simple English, of the author’s experience. This re- 
viewer, based on his own experience working in a resi- 
dential setting, believes that the book is not likely to be 
very useful to persons interested in developing such a 
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program in either a residential treatment setting or in a 
correctional setting. Pizzat’s treatment of the subject is 
too superficial. 

The principles of behavior modification are not com- 
plex. The difficulties in implementing a behavior modifi- 
cation program generally stem from organizational re- 
sistence or from obtaining the necessary consistency in 
applying reinforcement schedules to “target behaviors,” 
or from finding appropriate and meaningful reinforcers 
for the persons to be rewarded. The author touches upon 
these matters, but does not develop them. Reading between 
lines, one can envisage that a great deal of care and effort 
went into establishing his behavior modification program, 
but he does not write much about the strategies he em- 
ployed (other than to involve the staff in decision-making) 
or the organizational conflicts that must have arisen. The 
book is too glib, reading as if all one had to do was to 
employ a few behavior modification techniques, whereupon 
the children will become better behaved and the staff will 
become happy. Humbug. 

The usefulness of this book is also limited due to the 
fact that it has no references to other work in this field. 
It is conceivable that this small volume was written 
primarily for subprofessionals, that is, child-care workers 
or their equivalents who may not have degrees in the be- 
havioral sciences. For whomever the book is intended, the 
purchase price of $7.98 is outrageous. For those persons 
seriously interested in obtaining knowledge about be- 
havior modification as a technique they might wish to 
apply in their own situations, the reviewer recommends 
that $2.02 be added to the purchase price of this book 
and invested in Behavior Modification in the Natural En- 
vironment by Tharp and Wetzel. This book does a much 
more thorough job in explaining behavior modification 
principles, implementation of behavior modification strat- 
egies, and developing reinforcement schedules. One could 
read Tharp and Wetzel and write his own primer on be- 
havior modification for subprofessionals, thereby saving 
his agency money and learning much more about behavior 
modification in the bargain. 


The American University WILLIAM E. HEMPLE 


Theoretical Organization for Solutions to 
Social Problems 


Solution of Social Problems: 5 Perspectives. By 
Martin S. Weinberg and Ear] Rubington. New 
York, London, Toronto: The Oxford University 
Press, 1973. Pp. 310. $3.95. 


If, in 1971, you write a book describing five perspectives 
used to conceptualize social problems (The Study of Social 
Problems: 5 Perspectives, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1971.), then it is undoubtedly reasonable, in 1973, 
to follow with a similar book covering five perspectives 
for the solutions of social problems. 

In effect, this is a selection of readings divided equally 
under five headings (perspectives) ; preceded by an intro- 
duction and general discussion of social problems; and 
concluded with an analytical summary. Unabashedly de- 
signed for student use (it contains “questions for dis- 
cussion” and selected references), the book seems to re- 
flect that an equal concern was given to popularity and 
readability. There are very familiar titles, terms, and 
phrases (Future Shock, Black Power, Ecology, Synanon, 
Women’s Liberation, The Greening of America, etc.). It 
is an orderly book with a methodical symmetry to it. Each 
section is prefaced by a discussion that follows a set 
analytical pattern and serves as a background to the 
four proffered readings. Each discussion includes a his- 
torical survey of the perspective which provides excellent 
leads for independent investigation. 

The book, then, is worth looking at because it is some- 
thing more than a selection of prominent readings in 
sociology. The selections, in fact, require no review be- 
cause, in a strict sense, we are not asked to believe what 
they say. Suffice to observe that defining social problems 
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and classifying proposed solutions is one thing, whereas, 
the actual proposals themselves can be quite another. 
Study can be very unemotional, but action seldom is. 
There are sociologists and there are sociological politi- 
cians. This is somewhat raised in the book, but we are 
apparently not asked to see it as central. We are instead 
asked to note how the selected readings illustrate a par- 
ticular perspective. That is the real message in this book, 
that current proposals for the solution of social problems 
can be classified according to their sociological framework. 

In the two-and-one-half-page general introduction we 
find the authors’ major apology—certainly worth noting— 
that the problem confronting the student of contemporary 
social problems is not a lack of solutions but rather a 
flood of solutions to the extent that rational decisions are 
endangered. The authors, then, present a scheme for the 
systematic consideration of the various alternatives. Solu- 
tions to social problems can be classified into the following 
five perspectives: 

(1) Social Pathology: The reeducation of a society that 
has let itself become dehumanized by its forceful, institu- 
tionalized action against defectors. 

(2) Social Disorganizations: The individual is unable 
to discern the group-normlessness. 

(3) Value Conflict: Basically, this is war, and in war 
someone should win. 

(4) Deviant Behavior: The group gives strong but 
humane attention to its defectors with the goal of bringing 
them back. 

(5) Labeling: The nonpathological individual in society 
attacks a norm and develops enough popular support to 
modify it. 

Each of these perspectives is discussed briefly but with 
analytical precision, and each of the four articles selected 
to illustrate a perspective is introduced by an explanatory 
synopsis. 

In a concluding chapter, “The Prospects,” the authors 
show that perspectives overlap and intermix so that one 
perspective may be used to conceptualize social problems 
while yet another can be used to provide the framework 
for its solution. By way of illustration we are shown how 
welfare reform was actually attempted in five separate 
instances, each of which employed one of the five sug- 
gested perspectives. Thus, we are brought to the reali- 
zation that the solution to anv particular social problem 
mav possibly be attempted within the framework of any 
of the five perspectives or, perhaps. combinations of them. 
Furthermore. while people may believe in the validity of 
one perspective, they may be constrained, out of prac- 
ticality, to employ another in their attempts to solve a 
particular problem. And, finally, it seems entirely possible 
to attempt solution of a problem through one perspective, 
such as labeling, and have the effort evolve into another 
perspective, such as value conflict. If one has difficulty 
accepting the Weinberg-Rubington scheme in its entirety, 
this is not to say it is without usefulness. In conclusion, 
we are left with the realization that we have been given 
a rudiment and expanding this will be arduous. Bringing 
order out of chaos does not necessarily reduce complexity. 

The book is interesting, competent, and helpful and is 
offered at an attractive price. 


Pittsburg, Pa. HAROLD W. KELTON 


Drugs and the School Counselor 


Drugs and the School Counselor. By Robert M. 
Casse, Jr., Marilee K. Scaff, and William T. Pack- 
wood. Washington, D.C.: APGA Press, 1972. 
Pp. 144. 


The American public high school has always been the 
dumping ground for community problems—teach the kids 
to read, to be respectful, to brush their teeth, to drive 
safely—and now the drug problem among the young is 
no sooner on the minds of parents and community leaders 
than it is in the laps of the public schoolmen and women. 
Most directly concerned of all perhaps is the school 
counselor, to whom this book is addressed. 
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Counselors already had serious problems on their hands 
even before the drug crisis. They have been under heavy 
criticism for abandoning their counseling function and 
becoming in effect college placement agents and mere 
administrative aides to the principal’s office. To a great 
extent the blame for this must lie less with the counselors 
than with the school administrations and school boards, 
but none should doubt that a serious problem existed in 
the public schools even before our leaders discovered the 
drug problem. 

Curiously there is no word of reference to this im- 
portant fact by the authors of this book, all of whom 
teach “counselor education” on the college level. This 
makes for a certain feeling of unreality about the book. 
Drugs and the School Counselor contains a lot of useful 
information and counseling guidelines; and if I were a 
school counselor I think I should find it a useful book 
to own. However, I think I might also be put off by the 
authors’ obliviousness to the mundane but all-important 
realities of the average counselor’s work situation. 

For example, we read: ‘““When the counselor in Frieda’s 
school heard of the administration’s ruling requiring him 
to report suspected drug use, his very first strategy 
could have been to bring to the attention of the school 
authorities the need for developing a comprehensive drug 
policy and an educational program for school and com- 
munity.” (p. 90) Fine. But the sad fact is that most 
“school authorities” feel that the kind of ruling mentioned 
in the example constitutes an adequate “drug policy”; 
refuse to enter into a more sustained and sophisticated 
dialogue, and hint that the counselor will never get any 
clerical help if he persists in raising troublesome issues. 

The point here is perhaps a wider one: That “how-to- 
do-it” books in the human relations fields cannot be too 
apolitical without losing a great deal of their practical 
usefulness and their credibility. The school counselor is 
trained in a professional role and indoctrinated into a 
set of professional ethics (especially regarding confi- 
dentiality) but he or she works in a setting where virtu- 
ally all sanctions are controlled by the local school ad- 
ministration, headed by a locally elected board. Approaches 
to the handling of drug problems may differ sharply 
between the counselor and the school board member. The 
authority of the former as expert is tenuous and is not 
granted ex officio, as is the authority of the physician 
in this field—less deservedly. 

In one respect this book will help the counselor to 
establish his credentials within the school system as some- 
one with expertise in the drug area, since it will help 
him to be more knowledgeable on the subject and to be 
able to present some carefully formulated perspectives. 
Drugs and the School Counselor covers the following 
major topics: (1) The ethics of the counselor’s position; 
(2) some legal statutes and court decisions relating to 
the rights of the student who is accused of a drug offense 
by the school authorities; (3) the need for a well-defined 
school policy on drug use in school, with concrete sug- 
gestions about the form of that policy; (4) how to run 
communitywide drug education workshops (with quite 
detailed programmatic outlines) and some brief ideas 
for drug education in the school; and finally in the 
longest section (5) an analysis of counseling strategies 
for use in the school with students who may be abusing 
drugs. 


Providence, R.I. BARRY SUGARMAN 


Issues in Child Care 


Residential Treatment of Emotionally Disturbed 
Children. Edited by George H. Weber and Ber- 
nard J. Haberlein. New York: Behavioral Publi- 
cations, 1972. Pp. 327. $14.95. 

There is growing emphasis on providing treatment re- 
sources as alternatives to both the juvenile court and 
training schools for delinquents. As the total juvenile 
justice system begins to utilize private residential set- 
tings to a greater degree, the practitioners must be 


sensitive and knowledgeable concerning the capabilities 
of resources purporting to be treatment oriented. The 
descriptive text on residential treatment of emotionally 
disturbed children, edited by Weber and Haberlein comes 
at a most propitious time. The book is a compilation of 
20 papers by specialists in the field of residential child 
care, and although some date back to the 1950’s, the sub- 
ject matter is as appropriate today as when they were 
published. The editors have extensively researched the 
literature drawing from such publications as Child Wel- 
fare, Archives of General Psychiatry, Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic, Social Welfare, and the American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry. 

In the book’s preface, Dr. Donal D. Kenefick states 
that “It gives a useful, authoritative and relatively broad 
beginning for effective study.” This text will have many 
applications for present and future administrators of 
residential facilities, as a training text for child-care 
workers and as a reference for extended study. Managers 
of group homes would do well to use the text in develop- 
ing a treatment rationale. Most of the papers also con- 
tain extensive bibliographies on the subjects presented. 
Frequently, editors of other people’s efforts merely 
provide a short introduction or overview to topic cate- 
gories, but fortunately Weber and Haberlein have con- 
tributed extensively to the subject matter. 

The book is divided into four sections entitled “Con- 
cepts and Strategies,” “Some Treatment Issues,’ “Treat- 
ment Approaches,” and “Training and Manpower.” 

In part I, Weber and Haberlein provide an excellent 
and incisive introduction concerning problems and issues 
in residential treatment. They point out the continuing 
need to thoroughly define residential treatment, to specify 
goals and means, to plan change as well as the lack of 
research data on existing programs or systematic new 
models of practice. Only slight mention is made of the 
importance of a sound and sustained budget to develop 
and improve residential care 

“Unique Challenges of Institutional Administration” 
is a vivid description of the unique position of a residen- 
tial administrator, the complex roles he is called upon 
to play, and the myriad of problems he faces. Practitioners 
contemplating administrative positions should review 
this paper. 

In the third article of this series, Weber and Haberlein 
identify 12 characteristics that differentiate residential 
treatment settings from other children’s insitutions. Con- 
sumers of residential care will find this an effective out- 
line to assist in assessing the merits of a treatment cen- 
ter. 

Part II covers parent-child separation and its signifi- 
cance to parents, “The Institutional Management of Sex 
in Emotionally Disturbed Children,” and “The Therapeu- 
tic Use of Visiting.” Each of these themes is highly rel- 
evant for residential care but an article on the meaning 
of separation to the child would have been useful. The 
management of sexual expression among institutionalized 
children has not received the theoretical attention it de- 
serves and this selection will be of value to child-care 
workers and administrators who have avoided the issue. 
Residential personnel need to be sensitive to the many 
ramifications that visiting may have on a child, and 
appropriate decision-making by residential personnel in 
controlling visits can be crucial for children. 

The third section concerns treatment approaches, in- 
cluding the role of education, social casework service, 
psychotherapy, group work, occupational therapy, operant 
conditioning, day treatment as an adjunct to residential 
care, and a community mental health model. With the ex- 
ception of Redl’s “Concept of a Therapeutic Milieu,” much 
of this material is readily available in other publications 
and reported from a variety of settings. The selections by 
Weber and Haberlein are, nevertheless, excellent. Redl’s 
12 variables of important milieu aspects are intriguing 
and colorful and include The trait clusters that other 
people whirl around within a five-yard stretch and The 
system of umpiring services and traffic regulations be- 
tween environment and child. One reading is not enough 
to digest his material. 
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Many of the articles mention the crucial role that child- 
care workers such as ward attendants, nurses, house par- 
ents, and supervisors play in the treatment of children 
and part IV critically examines the crucial problem of 
staff development. Morris Mayer stresses the need for 
differential education and inservice training for child-care 
workers classified by their degree of professional orien- 
tation. He emphasizes the need of ongoing supervision 
as a key element in the training and learning process. 
Weber’s “Conflict Between Professional and Nonprofes- 
sional Personnel in Institutional Treatment” was and 
continues to be a classic description of individual needs 
versus agency goals. Training school administrators and 
other personnel will have no problem in identifying with 
this material even though it has been 16 years since its 
introduction. “Observations on the Loss of a Housemother” 
is a more detailed look at staff conflict and its effect on 
children, and should concern any residential administrator 
about personnel turnover. “Staff Development in a Treat- 
ment Institution” is somewhat out of place in this book. 
It describes how psychoanalysts at the Orthogenic School 
serve resident workers in personal growth. Few residential 
centers have either the capacity or the sophistication to 
work with staff members in such depth. 

Weber and Haberlein are to be commended for their 
selection of articles. They have produced a useful and in- 
formative text which should be must reading for pro- 
fessionals and paraprofessionals concerned with child 
care. 


Bridgeport, Conn. JOHN M. Borys 


Survey of American Corrections 


After Conviction: A Review of the Correction 
System. By Ronald L. Goldfarb and Linda R. 
Singer. New York: Simon & Schuster, Inc. Pp. 
735. $15.95. 


After Conviction is a long, comprehensive survey of 
the American criminal justice system, postconviction, 
by Ronald Goldfarb and Linda Singer. Its eight chapters 
cover the full range of correctional processes, with two 
chapters on institutions and one each on sentencing, pro- 
bation, parole, clemency, prisoners’ rights, and community 
corrections. 

Slightly more academic than journalistic, After Con- 
viction has three major parts: The first on sentencing, 
correctional institutions, and the traditional release mech- 
anisms of parole, probation and clemency; the second 
and third on prisoners’ rights and community corrections. 

The first part, consisting of the first six chapters, 
describes the evolution and operations of the postcon- 
viction system, and is excellent. It will make After Con- 
viction a basic reference work for years to come. After 
briefly, and superficially, reviewing corrections pre-Wal- 
nut Street Jail, Goldfarb and Singer present a detailed 
description of the development of the penitentiary—par- 
ticularly Eastern State, Western State, and Auburn. A 
section on prison architecture is concise and thorough, as 
are descriptions of the major experimental juvenile cor- 
rectional programs. 

Perhaps the outstanding section of the book is a survey 
of institutions for violent, “dangerous,” and “defective” 
prisoners in the United States and Western Europe. 
Drawing both on the literature and personal experience 
gained from visits and interviews, Goldfarb and Singer 
render magnificent capsule descriptions of the best 
known and allegedly most successful of such institutions, 
particularly Patuxent in Maryland, Herstedvester and 
Horsens in Denmark, and de Coridor and the Vander- 
hoven Clinic in the Netherlands. 

The probation, parole, and clemency chapters are less 
ambitious. Each begins with a short historical intro- 
duction, describes and discusses major operational issues, 
and presents major relevant research findings. 

Although the first part of After Conviction is largely 
descriptive, Goldfarb and Singer try to develop an ana- 
lytic framework. The analysis is conventional and liberal. 


They believe that large correctional institutions are in- 
compatible with “correction” and do more harm than 
good, that too many people are imprisoned for too long 
and that the concept of coerced rehabilitation is absurd. 
They are uneasy about rejecting “rehabilitation” as a 
goal; they disavow it explicitly, but nonetheless, time and 
time again write almost wistfully of the promise of pro- 
grams like Highfields and its many successors, and some 
of the European institutions, particularly Herstedvester, 
Horsens, and de Coridor. They never address the moral 
questions of whether we should “rehabilitate,” and if 
so what that means, or the practical question of whether 
we can. Their criticisms, though almost cliches, are not 
offensive and do not seriously detract from a first-rate 
descriptive job. 

The second part of After Conviction, on prisoners’ 
rights, is a slightly revised update of a 200-page law re- 
view article on prisoners’ rights which appeared in the 
George Washington University Law Review in early 
1971. In 1971 it was the most comprehensive treatment 
of the evolving law of prisoners’ rights. Doctrinal law 
review articles, however, are the most ephemeral of 
academic writings; their article was no exception and, 
even updated, has been made obsolete by the combination 
of subsequent articles by others and new developments 
in the case law. 

The third part, on community corrections, is composed 
of endless series of descriptions of halfway houses, social 
work agencies, ex-convict self-help groups, and training 
programs. 

Goldfarb and Singer are frequent contributors to pop- 
ular publications. That journalistic influence is both a 
strength and a weakness of After Conviction. Readable 
prose, skillful description, and breadth of coverage are 
among the strengths. Shallow analysis, and, in the last 
part on community corrections, too many facts and too 
little substance illustrate the weaknesses. After Convic- 
tion also reveals the journalist’s haste. It is overlong, 
sometimes repetitious, and poorly edited. 

Notwithstanding its journalistic shortcomings, After 
Conviction is the best introduction to the development 
and nature of correctional practices which I’ve yet read, 
and is, I suspect, the best yet published. 


University of Birmingham, MICHAEL H. ToNRY 
England 


Drug Abuse and Criminal Behavior: 
Their Relationship 


Case Studies of Drug Abuse and Criminal Be- 
havior. By Paul B. Weston and Robert W. Cole. 
Pacific Palisades, California: Goodyear Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., 1973. Pp. 172. $5.95. 


As the title suggests, this book of case studies focuses 
on the relationship between the individual who abuses 
drugs, and the one who engages in criminal behavior. 
The 22 case studies depict quite vividly two important 
points that the authors make in the prologue. First, 
society’s present drug control methods are inadequate, 
and as a result the criminal behavior of those who abuse 
drugs is costing society a tremendous price. Second, drug 
abusers participate in criminal activity not because drug 
abuse alone keeps them from having steady employment, 
but because other means for supporting an expensive 
drug habit are not available for those individuals who 
possess inadequate training, skill, and job competence. 

The book is divided into six chapters. The first is con- 
cerned with the behavior of youngsters who abuse drugs 
and whose delinquent or criminal behavior is related to 
their residence in the ghetto or barrio. The conceptual 
framework of this chapter borrows from the theory of 
blocked opportunity as a causative factor of gang de- 
linquency as developed by Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd 
E. Ohlin. Chapter two is concerned with the plight of 
the runaway girl, many of whom engage in prostitution 
to support their drug habits, and whose pattern of run- 
ning away and use of drugs is both a cry for help and an 
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attempt to escape the reality of their problems. Chapter 
three, entitled “Play Groups of the Drug Scene—Crime 
Gangs,” borrows from Frederic M. Thrasher’s work with 
delinquent gangs. The authors use the phrase “play group” 
to describe a new kind of crime gang. In order to qualify 
for membership all members must abuse drugs, and lar- 
ceny becomes the play activity which gives the group 
its common bond. Chapters four, five, and six relate to 
more violent and aggressive drug abuses. Chapter four 
deals with the drug abuser who commits armed robberies 
in order to get money for his drug habit. The authors do 
a good piece of work in describing through case illustra- 
tions how the addict-robber is different from other drug 
abusers who rely upon theft, prostitution, and dealing in 
drugs to support their habits. Chapters five and six are 
used to compare and contrast the differences between the 
individual who deals in drugs to support his drug de- 
pendence, and the one who may be dependent upon drugs 
but is selling drugs primarily for profit. 

All of the cases used in this book are live cases, and 
they were selected from trial transcripts, court records, 
as well as the reports of probation and correctional 
personnel. The authors supply their readers with more 
than one case in illustrating each chapter. This affords 
readers the advantage of being able to compare and con- 
trast the dynamics of different drug abusers who have 
in common a specific criminal activity which is used to 
meet the demands of their individual drug habits. At the 
end of each chapter the authors have included some good 
discussion questions, and they have included a very good 
bibliography. 

The book is written in conventional textbook style, and 
it is a good text if one keeps in mind that the material 
presented in it was first developed for a university course 
which was offered to “ ... students from any major area 
of study who had a basic interest in the social crisis area 
of drug use and crime.” In this reviewer’s opinion the 
book will serve a useful purpose as an introduction for 
those who are interested in studying the unique relation- 
ship between individuals who abuse drugs and those who 
engage in criminal activity to support their drug habits. 
It has less to offer professionals in corrections; however, 
it may be useful as a supplementary reading for those 
who are beginning careers in the field of corrections. 
Knoxville, Tenn. W. E. LYNN, JR. 


Perspectives on Drug Control Programs 


“It’s So Good, Don’t Even Try It Once”: Heroin 
in Perspective. Edited by David E. Smith, M. D., 
and George R. Gay, M.D. Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1972. Pp. 208. $5.95. 


From the same people who brought us so much sen- 
sational and scare misinformation about drugs and hip- 
pies, now comes a miscellany of collected chapters on 
heroin with the harmful title, “It’s So Good,” that will 
lead even more people to try the drug. Fortunately or 
unfortunately, neither heroin nor any other mind-alter- 
ing drug, including the most widely used and abused ones, 
alcohol and nicotine, have intrinsic magical properties 
of either good or evil. The effect with moderate doses de- 
pends mainly on the personality, character, and mood of 
the user and most people’s early drug experiences are 
relatively unpleasant. 

As a reviewer, naturally I agree with much of the social 
orientation and many of the specific recommendations of 
the 25 co-authors of this book since they are for the most 
part things I have been saying and working to bring about 
for more than 15 years. At various points the book touches 
on but usually fails to make explicit such important 
points as: the phoniness of Nixon, Rockefeller, Jaffe, 
and other politicians in their “hard line” approach; the 
neglect of the Southeast Asian supply of heroin; the turn- 
ing on of a million and a half American men to marihuana 
and a half million to heroin as a byproduct of the wasted 
and often lethal service in Viet Nam; and the failure of 
drug police, drug educators, and drug treatment per- 


sonnel to contain or even reduce heroin addiction and other 
drug abuses in the United States. 

The sloppy editing, the pseudoradical social analysis, 
and the contradictions in different authors’ statements 
should not obscure the fact that the book can be a valu- 
able reference for professionals and laymen seeking to 
understand heroin addiction. 

The book repeatedly suffers from overgeneralizations 
based on limited experience, as for example, generalizing 
from the basically white middle class hippie addict scene 
at the Haight-Ashbury Clinic to the whole society or 
generalizing from one neighborhood of San Francisco to 
the whole country. Let me add on that point that, although 
at least for a few years San Francisco was the most pub- 
licized drugged city, it was or is by no means unique. 
Drugs, from alcohol and tobacco to pills to narcotics have 
been widely used and abused in most parts of the Nation 
for many decades, especially in the big cities, with New 
York, not San Francisco, the prototype. 

There is some nice writing by the Gays as they cover 
a decade in mendacity, and there is a clear and successful 
prosecution of organized medicine’s active consignment 
of the addict to the narcotics officer in Kramer’s historical 
chapter. 

Such false concepts of the addict as a psychological 
cripple, passive dependent personality, “G.I. junkie,” “new 
junkie,” or of so-called ripple effects spreading drug 
use, are scattered throughout the book and of course con- 
tribute to its unevenness and inaccuracy. 

The material on Viet Nam heroin addiction is long out- 
dated and suffers markedly by its omission of the wide- 
spread alcohol and marihuana use in Viet Nam, and of 
the well publicized operation golden flow (urine testing 
of all personnel) and use of concentration camps for sus- 
pected heroin users. 

What may be the newest to most readers, are the 
chapters on heroin economics by O’Connor, et al., the 
heroin users’ street life by Preble and Casey, black drug 
perspective by McMearn, and needle sharing by Howard 
and Borges. 

The several treatment chapters are individually and 
collectively quite incomplete; implicitly accept the mythol- 
ogy that various forms of treatment have been tried in 
the past and failed; and overstress methodone main- 
tenance, although properly emphasizing the simplicity 
and effectiveness of methodone withdrawal treatment for 
the heroin addict. Mentioned only in passing is the smor- 
gasbord, sometimes called multi-modality, approach 
which I built into the first comprehensive city drug pro- 
gram in the United States when I created it in San Fran- 
cisco in 1965 and which stresses freedom of choice for the 
drug abuser among the widest possible diversity of 
traditional and innovative techniques of help made avail- 
able to her or him. 

Almost a parody of the traditional irrelevant psy- 
chiatric approach is the chapter by Salasnek and Amini 
on the small, elitist, and highly expensive youth drug 
ward at Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute 
where the common failure they experienced with the 
heroin addicts is, I think, quite incorrectly attributed to 
insufficient money for their program. Fortunately, they 
do not stop there, but they go on to some excellent empha- 
ses on prevention, emotional support, and a reaching out 
for one another. 

Although positive alternatives to the use and abuse of 
psychoactive chemicals are always to be encouraged, the 
book concludes with a mystifying and vague chapter on 
that subject by Cohen. It is replete with statements such 
as, “A growing viable alternative to using drugs is not 
to use drugs,”’~and goes on to recommend sky-diving, 
“well run” group therapy, “expertly managed” sensitivity 
and encounter groups, synectic (“training in intellectual 
breakthroughs”), political service, applied mysticism, and 
“pronaturalness attitudes” as possible alternatives to 
heroin addiction. 

Read this, and more comprehensive drug books, selec- 
tively but well beyond reading, think and act. Think that 
the main approach of our society to heroin addiction and 
other defined drug abuse problems remains indiscriminate 
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criminalization, stigmatization, and rejection and the hard 
effects of these laws and their enforcement are worse 
than the alleged hard effects of the narcotic, heroin, in 
that the policies have produced most of the criminal, 
health, and social problems associated with heroin addic- 
tion. Think also of the fact that neither treatment nor 
education has ever been tried, with but token exceptions, 
and even now in the Federal drug budget of some $400 
million a year administered by the worst and the dullest 
political psychiatrists most of the money goes for drug 
police, the large treatment segment to so-called community 
mental health programs, so-called free clinics for limited 
detoxification services, or assembly-line methadone main- 
tenance dispensatories with less than 10 percent for 
vaguely defined and poorly implemented drug education. 
Thus do more and more people become alienated and des- 
pairing with more and more use and abuse of drugs. As 
the Bible tells us, “from out of the city the dying groan 
and the soul of the wounded cries for help.” 


San Francisco, Calif. JOEL Fort, M.D. 


An Indictment of the American Prison 


Kind and Usual Punishment: The Prison Busi- 
ness. By Jessica Mitford. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1973. Pp. 340. $7.95. 


In 1970 Jessica Mitford went to jail as a voluntary 
prisoner. The correctional establishment that had her 
securely behind bars must now regret her release. For 
her subsequent 3 years of freedom have been occupied 
by an ambitious and penetrating study of crime and 
punishment on “the broad highway of prison reform 
. . . those large, well ordered, highly financed prison 
systems that have incorporated as their stated policy 
reforms fought for over the decades; rehabilitation as 
opposed to punishment, utilization of the latest scientific 
therapy techniques, classification of prisoners, ... a 
chance for every offender to return to the community as 
soon as he is ready.” She refers to all of this as the 
“prison business,” a business that she believes is failing. 

Miss Mitford’s principal focus is on the California 
system. Additional targets are the American Correctional 
Association (nee Prison Congress), the Warden’s Associ- 
ation, The Federal Bureau of Prisons, and a selection 
of well known penologists. There will no doubt be some 
angry counterattacks. Indeed Miss Mitford levies specific 
accusations that require answers, i.e., misuse of prisoner 
welfare funds, dangerous medical experiments with con- 
victs (“cheaper than chimpanzees’), exploitation of 
prison labor. 

Her comprehension of penological history and theory 
is impressive, as is her ability to summarize and place 
significant developments into perspective. She is at ease 
in the confusing maze of crime statistics but wryly notes 
that “absent from the Uniform Crime Reports are crimes 
committed by the rich and powerful against the rest of 
the population; murder, assault and theft via violations 
of health and safety codes by slum landlords, mine owners, 
construction companies, robbery by the food industry 
through deceptive packaging, and organized crime that de- 
pends on corruption of public officials, to name a few.” 

Miss Mitford fears the future of correctional practices 
in a seary chapter, “Clockwork Orange.” She skillfully 
explores the concepts of identifying and treating criminal 
types. “The behavior predictors would catch the violence- 
prone before he springs . ... Their recurring refrain: 
If only the clearly discernible defects in Oswald’s psycho- 
logical makeup had been detected in his childhood—had 
he been turned over to us, who have the resources to 
diagnose such deviant personalities—we would have tried 
to help him. If we decided he was beyond help we would 
have locked him up forever and a major tragedy of this 
generation could have been averted.” Miss Mitford then 
reassures us that, ‘“‘They refer, of course, to Lee Harvey 
Oswald, who allegedly gunned down President Kennedy, 
not to Russell G. Oswald, the New York Commissioner of 
Corrections, who ordered the troops into Attica, as a 


result of which forty-three perished by gunfire.’”’ Obviously 
the pen that poked ridicule at the morticians in the 
American Way of Death and skewered the operation of 
writing schools is still a sharp sword. 

Miss Mitford wants to abolish prisons. Many correc- 
tional administrators are at least in partial agreement 
that the older, larger penitentiaries like San Quentin, 
Attica, and Jackson must go. The reformers want to sub- 
stitute smaller institutions, community correctional facil- 
ities, halfway houses, expanded probation, and camps. 
But these to the author are essentially “new tentacles 
of the prison octopus.” 

At times Miss Mitford appears to be romanticizing con- 
victs. She deplores homosexual rape but is reluctant to 
recognize that this inhumanity to man is by prisoner to 
prisoner. She places no responsibility on prisoners for 
their other assaults, exploitations and homicides of which 
their fellow convicts are the victim. Isn’t this to consider 
them less than men, a view she deplores in others? The 
author expresses her hope for unity among convicts, and 
for a common front to the prison bureaucracy. Such unity 
seems improbable in this day of racial strife and gang 
warfare in our prisons. 

Miss Mitford looks with disdain on prison guards, un- 
aware that without guards prisons would be chaos. There 
is no concern in her book for the human condition of the 
majority of decent prison officers, typified by the plight 
of the guard recently killed at San Quentin as he defended 
a hospitalized prisoner from the attack of his fellows. 
Perhaps David Fogel, former corrections commissioner of 
Minnesota, best expresses the correctional dilemma: “We 
are all in the same boat, and it is sinking.” 

Miss Mitford, as she points out, is not alone in her 
stand. Her final chapter, “Reform or Abolition,” asks and 
attempts to answer basic and perplexing questions. Her 
suggestions merit serious consideration. Some, such as 
recognition of prisoner unions and provisions of voluntary 
self-help opportunities could be tried experimentally at 
least in some institutions. In fairness to the correctional 
establishment it has been quite flexible in attempting new 
programs no more unique than these. 

This excellent book is surely a major contribution to 
the extensive criminal justice bibliography. Historically, 
a number of other non-professionals have made lasting 
contributions to penology. The list includes John Augustus 
(probation), Alexander Machanochie (parole), Thomas 
Mott Osborne (inmate self-government). Kicking and 
screaming, no doubt, Miss Mitford is now to be added to 
this distinguished group. 

Her final question is directed at each of us. “When 
people come upon the celebrated statement of Eugene 
Debs, ‘While there is a soul in prison, I am not free,’ they 
are prone to regard it as an affirmation of extraordinary 
human compassion. This it is. But it also may be viewed 
as a profound social insight. And not only because the 
prison system, inherently unjust and inhumane, is the 
ultimate expression of injustice and inhumanity in the 
society at large. Those of us on the outside do not like to 
think of wardens and guards as our surrogates. Yet they 
are and they are intimately locked in a deadly embrace 
with their human captives behind the prison walls. By ex- 
tension so are we.” 

“A terrible double meaning is thus imparted to the origi- 
nal question of human ethics: Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


Oakland, Calif. DoucLas C, 


A Limited View of Penology 


Penology: The Evolution of Corrections in 
America. Edited by George G. Killinger and Paul 
F. Cromwell, Jr. St. Paul, Minn.: West Publish- 
ing Co., 1973. Pp. 426. 

Lately, the study of penal development has elicited a 
renewed interest. There is a definite demand for a critical 
analysis of the development of incarceration, in light of 
the acknowledged failure of institutionalization, as seen 
in constant criticism of the correctional system and riots 
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and rebellions within the prison. Some students in the 
field of penology have also come to realize that in order 
to reach an understanding of today’s correctional sit- 
uation the foundation and early evolution of imprison- 
ment has to be examined. 

According to the preface, this volume of readings 
“enables the student to reconstruct the history of Ameri- 
can corrections.” This statement has some bearing in a 
most narrow and descriptive sense, but because of the 
lack of theoretical perspective the reconstruction is only 
loosely held together and provides no framework for a 
conceptualization of the central function of prisons in 
society. 

As in many standard textbooks the concern is reform 
and the concept itself is used to imply progress towards 
ends which are desirable and thereby exclude any 
critical evaluation of basic assumptions. Prisons as a 
specific manifestation of punishment are not an inde- 
pendant arrangement but a social institution in a par- 
ticular time and setting. 

The early penitentiary movement as well as contempo- 
rary prisons are here treated in a social vacuum and the 
thesis only promotes a highly technocratic view, where 
the main purpose is to upgrade the field of corrections 
to a science. Any considerations of fundamental changes 
of the prison system are missing, since the essays are 
pragmatic and only critical on a microscopic level. Pe- 
nology is defined as professionalism and much of the pre- 
sented material reads as a cookbook for prison admin- 
istrators. 

The common unfamiliarity with the origin and evalua- 
tion of incarceration makes the few historical articles in- 
teresting and they provide some informative background. 
But the antitheoretical tendency reduces the possibility to 
use the historical material in assessment and interpreta- 
tion of contemporary corrections (which is what the major 
portion of the book deals with). 

Except for a few articles, notably essays by Cressey 
and Irwin, the readings offer operational standards for 
the day-to-day activities within the institution. The 
political reality of prisons with respect to society at 
large is not addressed. Again the absence of a theoreti- 
cal framework is alarming. 

There is a strong emphasis on the rehabilitative goal, 
but hardly any critical investigation of the treatment 
ideology. It would appear extremely relevant to thoroughly 
scrutinize the notion of rehabilitation, especially in ref- 
erence to the prisoners’ struggle during the 1960’s and 
articulate attacks by black inmate militants. The theory 
of rehabilitation has as its aim to transform prisoners 
into law-abiding citizens but in practice the ideology 
often serves simply as a facade for the traditional puni- 
tive custodial practices. This manipulative function also 
has to be taken into account in any serious discussion of 
correctional reformation. 

The noncritical acceptance of individualized treatment 
also leaves out the debate around the totalitarianism of 
prisons. The authorities have enormous discretionary 
power and the prisoner is almost totally helpless to pro- 
tect himself against arbitrary and unjust treatment. The 
benevolent goal “to increase the offender’s stake in con- 
formity” has to be juxtaposed with the function prisons 
serve as instruments of political control and state sur- 
veillance. It can further be argued that changes in official 
rationale for different practices don’t necessarily reflect 
substantive change in the practices themselves. 

All but four of the articles on corrections in contempo- 
rary America are chosen from three sources: American 
Correctional Association, The President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and the Administration of Justice, and 
from fairly recent issues of FEDERAL PROBATION. Apart 
from the repetitiveness that such choice causes (much 
of the same information is stated over and over again) 
the more important criticism is that it results in an ab- 
sence of any fundamentally divergent and critical view- 
points. The liberal ideology as exemplified by the Presi- 
dent’s Crime Commission permeates the essays. 

Secondly, anthologies are nowadays a useful and popu- 
lar form of textbooks; however, it would seem that the 


value of a collection decreases when the material is 
very easily available elsewhere. This is particularly true 
when there is no integrating principle or perspective pre- 
sented to bind the readings together. The reader of this 
volume would have benefited from an introduction, where 
the problematic issues were defined and placed in a con- 
textual framework. 

A third negative characteristic of this selection of 
papers is that it represents what is sometimes called 
“top-down” history. The concerns of prison administra- 
tors and professionals are dealt with, while the pris- 
oners’ accounts are left out. During the last 10 years 
inmates have played an active role in prison reform 
issues and increasingly moved toward open resistance to 
prison authorities. It is therefore important that a dis- 
cussion of prison conditions acknowledge their history. 
For example, the task force report on what legal rights 
prisoners should have is included, while the less official 
claims, written by prisoners at different times of riot, 
are not even mentioned. Similarly, the essay on inmate 
self-government experiments as well as the account of 
why prisoners riot only describe the issues as seen by 
the officials. One of the solutions offered to the correc- 
tional staff is an inmate advisory council, which basically 
should concern itself with food questions. The assump- 
tion is made that “good food, plentiful and well prepared 
is important in maintaining a prison” and will decrease 
the risk of disturbance. The analogy is made to Napoleon’s 
remark that an army marches on its stomach. To treat 
the subject matter in such a simplistic way with no 
connections to political, economic and social conditions is 
an insult to prisoners and their growing political con- 
sciousness. 

Another example of superficiality is the proposal by 
one author to introduce a suggestion box system for in- 
mates as a viable channel for participatory government 
within the prison, when other more radical strategies 
appear too innovative to the administration. It seems 
clear that more drastic changes are needed within the 
prison in light of such experiences as the Attica rebellion. 

According to the editors, the final part allows us to 
gaze into the future of the correctional process. The 
suggested alternatives to imprisonment include work 
release, furloughs, halfway houses, the open institution 
and prerelease centers. The point to stress is that these 
substitutes should also be critically examined. We need 
a deeper understanding of the social reality of prisons 
than is expressed in the following optimistic statement 
from one of the essays: “It is highly probable that a gen- 
eration from now the 1960’s will be recalled as the years 
during which greater progress was made in overcoming 
stereotyped prison traditions than at any time in history.” 

The principle of differentiation, which is the backbone 
of these reforms, is foremost a powerful discretionary 
tool whereby the classified “dangerous” individuals are 
separated from the rest of the inmate population. The 
possibility to pacify the protests against the system is 
increased enormously, since the prison authorities can 
isolate any disturbing elements. The crucial implications 
are not addressed in the treatment of community correc- 
tions, which are only seen as representing a cheaper and 
more humane approach to punishment. The tendency 
towards pretrial intervention in the newly developed di- 
version programs raises perhaps most clearly many of 
the problematic issues. It should be clear that the “en- 
lightened” penology aimed at rehabilitation without tyr- 
anny still does not question the program of coercive 
treatment and its role in the state. 

It is quite easy to agree with Morris that penal reform 
must stretch beyond its traditional humanitarian purposes, 
but his alternative is ideologically corrupt. Intsead of 
religious and humanitarian beliefs as the motive forces 
of penal reform, the suggested substitute is empirical 
validated research on different sanctions’ effectiveness as 
a social control mechanism. Such an approach reconfirms 
the false notion that prison discipline is a scientific 
rather than a political issue. 

The main criticism of this volume of readings is that 
fundamental questions and problems are not raised, not 
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the fact that the essays do not give us the answers or 
solutions to them. Perhaps there is more awareness today 
that incarceration as a method of punishment never was 
and never will be the panacea to criminality. There is then 
a need for a critical analysis that goes beyond the rhetoric 
of a transformation from a traditional custodial prison 
to a modern rehabilitative hospital. An investigation of 
the past and present history of imprisonment needs to 
examine both the political reality of prisons and the in- 
ternal operations of correctional institutions. Unfortu- 
nately this book is only concerned with pseudochanges 
or new rationalizations for a 200-year-old social practice. 


Berkeley, Calif. ANNIKA M. SNARE 


Reports Received 


Caseflow Management in the Trial Court. American Bar 
Association, Commission on Standards of Judicial Admin- 
istration, 1155 East 60 St., Chicago, Ill., 1973. Pp. 59. 
This monograph suggests standards and guidelines for 
planning, developing, and operating an effective caseflow 
management system based on experience and study in 
many courts. It has been prepared for the Commission as 
background and reference material for its deliberation 
on Standards for Trial Court Management. 


The Community Reintegration Project. Maryland De- 
partment of Public Safety, Division of Corrections, Balti- 
more, Md., 1973. Pp. 133. As the final report of a 2-year 
project funded by the Maryland Governor’s Commission 
on Law Enforcement and the Administration, this publi- 
cation presents some essential findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations. The project was a cooperative pre- 
release demonstration project conducted by the University 
of Maryland School of Social Work and Community 
Planning in conjunction with the Maryland Division of 
Correction. 

Directory of Halfway Houses and Group Homes for 
Troubled Children. Department of Health and Rehabili- 
tation Services, Division of Youth Services, 311 South 
Calhoun Street, Tallahassee, Fla., 1973. Pp. 117. This 
third edition of the Directory includes information gath- 
ered from 50 states and seven Canadian provinces. The 
survey indicates a rapid increase in the number of com- 
munity correctional programs for youth since 1972 and 
an accelerating trend towards the opening of small com- 
munity programs offering a variety of approaches to 
helping children in trouble. 

A Handbook on Community Corrections in Des Moines. 
U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration, Washington, D.C., 1973. Pp. 145. Desig- 
nated as an “Exemplary Project Program” by LEAA’s 
National Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice, this manual describes a coordinated approach to 
the handling of adult offenders developed by the Fifth 
Judicial District, Department of Court Services in Polk 
County, Iowa. The program described includes pretrial 
release, court services, pretrial supervision, probation, 
residential facilities, and a summary of evaluation find- 
ings. 

Homosexuality. Sex Information and Education Coun- 
cil of the U.S., 1855 Broadway, New York, N.Y., 1973. 
Pp. 16. Originally published in 1965, this issue is a 
complete revision and presents updated information on 
a topic receiving increasing attention among professionals 
and laymen. Included in the contents are discussions of 
definition and extent of homosexuality, the trend in legis- 
lation regarding homosexuality, and the future of sexual 
diversity. 

The Mutual Agreement Program: A Planned Change 
in Correctional Service Delivery. American Correctional 
Association, 4321 Hartwick Road, College Park, Md., 1973. 
Pp. 109. This document is the third in a series published 
by the Parole-Correction Project and describes the parole- 
contract models developed by the corrections departments 
of Wisconsin, Arizona, and California. 


National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections: Sampling 


Plans and Results. National Assessment of Juvenile Cor- 
rections, The University of Michigan, 203 East Hoover, 
Ann Arbor, Mich., March 1973. Pp. 35. The National 
Assessment of Juvenile Corrections is intended as a com- 
prehensive national study of correctional programs for 
juvenile offenders to assess the relative effectiveness of 
alternative programs for differing types of offenders 
based on objective, empirical methods. This report out- 
lines the basic strategy and procedures for drawing repre- 
sentative samples of states, counties, and correctional 
service units. 

A National Survey of Good Time Laws and Admin- 
istrative Procedures. Texas Department of Corrections, 
Research and Development Division, Huntsville, Texas. 
Research Report No. 17, June 1973. Pp. 148. The data 
collected and presented in this report provide a legal and 
administrative comparison of the States’ good time laws 
and administrative procedures for granting, forfeiting 
and restoring good time allowance. Federal and State 
court decisions concerning the administrative procedures 
required for prison disciplinary hearings and the for- 
feiture of good time allowances are reviewed. 

National Volunteer Parole Aid Program. American Bar 
Association, Commission on Correctional Facilities and 
Services, Washington, D.C., 1973. Supported by an LEAA 
grant, the project described in this publication represents 
an effort to provide and test the usefulness of young 
attorney-volunteers who function as volunteer parole 
aides on an intensive one-to-one basis with parolees. Three 
evaluation studies are included in this report, a national 
evaluation questionnaire survey, and evaluations of the 
programs in Illinois, Los Angeles, and Maryland. 

New Hampshire Program on Alcohol and Drug Abuse 
(annual report). New Hampshire Program on Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse, 66 South Street, Concord, N.H., 1973. 
Pp. 54. A diverse, statewide program of research, treat- 
ment, education, and special project components is de- 
scribed in this annual report. A major portion of the re- 
port is devoted to descriptions of specific community 
programs centering on treatment, prevention, and rehabili- 
tative services to individuals and families exhibiting 
physical, psychological, and social pathology associated 
with excessive use and dependence upon alcohol and other 
drugs. 

Off-Con Diversion Project of Otter Tail County in 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota. Gerald Hellen, Project Director, 
406 South Cascade, Fergus Falls, Minn., 1973. Pp. 43. 
The diversion project described in this final progress re- 
port is designed to divert the less serious, first-time felony 
and gross-misdemeanant offenders from the criminal pro- 
cedures of the District Court into community resources 
which provide a complex of services to meet each in- 
dividual’s needs. The offender, in turn, commits himself 
to a community-oriented program of reparation under a 
Participant Agreement Contract. Upon completion of this 
contract and year of probation, the offender is exonerated 
from criminal prosecution. 

Paroled But Not Free. Western Behavioral Sciences 
Institute, 1150 Silverado, La Jolla, Calif., 1973. Pp. 129. 
This book is the result of a study which involved indepth 
interviews of parolees by a trained team of ex-felons. In 
this study, the ex-offender looked at his own needs and 
the results reveal the crushing experiences of life after 
prison. 

Prison Information Papers. Urban Information Inter- 
preters Incorporated, P. O. Box AH, College Park, Md., 
1973. Pp. 132. This collection of papers is described as 
“unique in its focus on the role of information in bringing 
about change in the prison system.” The major purpose 
is to focus attention on prison information issues and to 
demonstrate what a people’s oriented program can con- 
tribute and what it should be all about. The “information 
papers” are concerned specifically with the Maryland-D.C. 
prison system. 


Probation Officer Case Aide Project. Center for Studies 
in Criminal Justice, University of Chicago Law School, 


Chicago, Ill. (n.d.). Phase I, pp. 193; Phase II, pp. 379. 

his two-volume report describes the development and ad- 
ministration of a project designed to explore the use of 
paraprofessionals in probation and parole and to open up 
a permanent career line for indigenous paraprofessionals, 
including ex-offenders, within the U.S. Probation Service. 

Time Served in Prison and Parole Outcome: An Ex- 
perimental Study. California Department of Corrections, 
Research Division, Sacramento, Calif., 1973. Pp. 73. The 
results of this study indicate that time served in prison 
may be reduced without affecting the inmate’s subsequent 
level of recidivism. Considered technically superior to 
other studies, this study tends to confirm results of 
previous investigations, that there seems to be little merit 
to imprisonment other than for retribution or prevention 
of crime among those not imprisoned. 


Books Received 


Before Addiction: How To Help Youth. By Florence 
Lieberman, Phyllis Caroff, and Mary Gottesfeld. New 
York: Behavioral Publications, 1973. Pp. 131. $7.95. 

Crime Correction, and Society, Third Edition. By Elmer 
H. Johnson. Homewood, Ill.: The Dorsey Press, Inc., 
1973. Pp. 671. $11.50. 

The Crime Establishment: Organized Crime and Amer- 
ican Society. Edited by John E. Conklin. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. Pp. 181. $6.95. 

Cruel and Unusual: The Supreme Court and Capital 
Punishment. New York: Random House, 1973. Pp. 338. 
$8.95. 

Drug Abuse: Psychology, Sociology, Pharmacology. 
Edited by Brent Q. Hafen. Provo, Utah: Brigham Young 
University Press, 1973. Pp. 610 (paper). $7.95. 

Drug Dependence and Rehabilitation Approaches. By 


William R. Sweeney, assistant director for management 
affairs of the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts since 1964, retired in December. A Harvard gradu- 
ate, his career included 20 years in private industry, 4 
years in active military service, and 16 years in other gov- 
ernment service. 

Federal probation officers were commended in a letter 
dated January 3 to Rowland F. Kirks, Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts, from 
Major General Lloyd B. Ramsey, The Provost Marshal 
General, U.S. Army. Citing their efforts to expeditiously 
verify parole plans which enabled 30 individuals to be re- 
leased from the U.S. Disciplinary Barracks in sufficient 
time to spend Christmas at home, he said “This significant 
accomplishment is typical of the professional attitude dis- 
played by all United States probation officers in their deal- 
ings with the staff of USDB.” 

California’s probation subsidy program, which provides 
State support for intensive probation supervision by the 
counties, has achieved two of its four original program 
goals, according to a report submitted to the State Legis- 
lature in January by the California Youth Authority. 
Goals achieved were listed as “a more even administration 
of justice” by California’s counties and “reducing the com- 
mitment of offenders to State correctional institutions.” 

Former Commissioner Robert J. Gemignani of HEW’s 
Youth Development and Delinquency Prevention Adminis- 
tration has been named president of the National Office 
for Social Responsibility. The Office, located at Suite 805, 
1501 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, Va. 22209, is dedicated to 
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Richard E. Hardy and John G. Cull. Springfield, IIL: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1973. Pp. 236. $8.95. 

Human Relations in Adult Corrections. By Norman 
Fenton. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 
1973. Pp. 202. $8.95. 

Introduction to Security and Crime Prevention Surveys. 
By Arthur A. Kingsbury. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 1973. Pp. 364. $11.95. 

Justice in Jeopardy: Strategy To Revitalize the Amer- 
ican Dream. By Albert B. Logan. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1973. Pp. 243. $8.95. 

Law of Criminal Correction, Second Edition. By Sol 
Rubin. St. Paul, Minn.: West Publishing Company, 1973. 
Pp. 823. $18.00. 

Paroled But Not Free: Ex-offenders Look at What They 
Need To Make It Outside. By Rosemary J. Erickson, Way- 
man J. Crow, Louis A. Zurcher, and Archie V. Connett. 
New York: Behavioral Publications, 1973. Pp. 129. $4.95. 

Pileup on Death Row. By Burton H. Wolfe. New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1973. Pp. 439. $10.00. 

Psychologists in the Criminal Justice System. Edited by 
Stanley L. Brodsky. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 
1973. Pp. 182. $2.50. 


Psychology of the Youthful Offender, Second Edition. 
By Robert N. Walker. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
Publisher, 1973. Pp. 150. $10.50. 


Readings in Criminal Psychology. Edited by William 
Lloyd McCraney. New York: MSS Information Cor- 
poration, 1973. Pp. 192. $5.00. 

Rehabilitation of the Urban Disadvantaged. By John 
G. Cull and Richard E. Hardy. Springfield, Ill.: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1973. Pp. 215. $9.75. 


Vocational Evaluation for Rehabilitation Services. By 
Richard E. Hardy and John G. Cull. Springfield, IIl.: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1973. Pp. 358. $16.75. 


“helping the private sector work with and respond to the 
needs of the next generation.” 

Alice L. O’Donnell, first woman to chair the Judicial Ad- 
ministration Division of the American Bar Association, 
became the second person to receive the American Judges 
Association’s Glenn R. Winters Award. She is director of 
the Division on Interjudicial Affairs and Information Serv- 
ices at the Federal Judicial Center. 

H. Richard Gooch has been appointed assistant di- 
rector, Division of Parole and Community Services, Ohio 
Department of Rehabilitation and Correction. A 20-year 
veteran of correctional service in Ohio, he has served at 
the county, State, and Federal levels of government. 

The Rehabilitation Research Foundation announces the 
publication of a Correctional Officer Training Package in 
Behavior Modification. For further information write: Re- 
habilitation Research Foundation, Code 0721, P.O. Box 
3587, Montgomery, Ala. 36109. 

The Probation Research and Development unit of the 
New Jersey Administrative Office of the Courts has de- 
signed an administrative management system for imple- 
mentation in county probation departments. According to 
David J. Berkman, chief of probation research and devel- 
opment, the system was developed in response to a need 
for a systematic, uniform, and integrated approach to the 
planning and developing of departmental objectives. The 
system has been implemented in the Morris County Pro- 
bation Department. 


Rutgers University’s Summer School of Alcohol Studies 
will be held June 23 to July 12. Additional information 
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may be obtained by writing the school at New Brunswick, 
N.J. 08903. 

David C. Jelinek, assistant director for administrative 
services of the Federal Bureau of Prisons since 1967, has 
been appointed associate commissioner of Federal Prison 


Industries, Inc. He succeeds Loy S. Hayes who retired in 
December. 


Gerald E. Murch, member of the U.S. Board of Parole 
since 1955, retired in December. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana, he had served previously as 
a parole officer and chief parole officer in the Maine Prison 
System and also as executive secretary of the Maine State 
Parole Board. 


Joseph S. Coughlin, assistant director of the Illinois De- 
partment of Corrections since 1970 and current president 
of the American Correctional Association, has accepted a 
professorship at Southern Illinois University-Carbondale’s 
Center for the Study of Crime, Delinquency, and Correc- 
tions. 


The Police Foundation in Washington, D.C., announced 
in December approximately $2 million in appropriations 
for police improvement programs in Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation; International Association of Chiefs 
of Police; American Bar Association; and Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute. 

Directors of Federal Bureau of Prisons regional offices, 
which are to be established on or about July 1, are: Charles 
J. Hughes, South Central Region (Dallas); James D. Hen- 
derson, North Central Region (Kansas City); Mason 
Holley, Southeast Region (Atlanta); Paul T. Walker, 
Western Region (San Francisco or Los Angeles); and 
E. O. Toft, Northeast Region (Philadelphia). 


Legislation liberalizing the furlough law for Federal 
offenders was signed into law December 28 by President 
Nixon. The new law—P.L. 93-209—allows furloughs for 
any significant correctional purpose and leaves the dis- 
cretion to the Bureau of Prisons. 

Ted Swift, public information officer of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Prisons, was recently appointed special assistant 
to the director of the Bureau. 

John M. Rector, deputy chief counsel of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee’s Subcommittee To Investigate Ju- 
venile Delinquency, has been appointed staff director and 
ec counsel of the Subcommittee, succeeding Ms. Mathea 

alco. 

The American Society of Criminology will hold its next 
annual meeting in Chicago November 2 to 6. For further 
information or membership applications write Dr. Sawyer 
Sylvester, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
Bates College, Lewiston, Maine 04240. 

“Extending Public Understanding of Crime and Its 
Treatment” is the title of the current issue of Correctional 
Research, annual journal of the Massachusetts Correc- 
tional Association. Copies are available free of charge by 
writing MCA at 33 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 02108. 

Ontario’s Addiction Research Foundation will hold its 
annual summer course on alcohol and other drugs of de- 
pendence June 2 to 14 at Laurentian University, Sudbury, 
Ontario. For additional information write W. J. Gilliland at 
33 Russell St., Toronto, Ontario M5S 2S1, Canada. 

The Florida State University Department of Criminology 
has been elevated to become the Florida State University 
School of Criminology. Dr. Eugene H. Czajkoski, Depart- 
ment chairman and regular contributor to FEDERAL PRo- 
BATION, has been approved as the School’s dean by the 
Florida Board of Regents. 

James D. Williams, chief of the Case Management 
Branch, Federal Bureau of Prisons, has been selected as 
warden of the Bureau’s Metropolitan Correctional Center 
in San Diego, Calif. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Administration's 
National Criminal Justice Reference Service is establish- 
ing a clearinghouse to serve as the central link between 
those who seek information on law enforcement energy 
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saving programs and those who have it to share. Its ad- 
dress is: ENERGY, U.S. Department of Justice, Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, National Criminal 
Justice Reference Service, Washington, D.C. 20530. 


Speedy repeal of all mandatory state provisions depriv- 
ing convicted persons of the right to engage in or obtain 
a license for any occupation has been urged by the Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Criminal Justice Standards 
and Goals in its Report on Corrections. The report also 
calls on each state to repeal by 1975 all provisions that 
prohibit the employment of ex-offenders by state and local 
governmental agencies. 

Blanche L. LaDu, 98, former penologist, social worker, 
attorney, and teacher, died in January in Los Altos, Calif. 
A pioneer in penal reform, she served as the first woman 


president of the American Correctional Association in 
1936. 


The Texas Department of Corrections sponsored seven 
medical students in a summer prison health care program 
during 1973. The program’s success resulted in TDC’s 
again sponsoring such a program June 3 to August 31 for 
another seven medical students. Those interested may 
write to Don E. Kirkpatrick, Ph.D., Assistant Director 
for Treatment, P.O. Box 99, Huntsville, Texas 77340. 

“Mobilizing for a Just Society” is the theme of the 101st 
Annual Forum of the National Conference on Social Wel- 
fare which will be held May 19 to 23 in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Registration information may be secured from NCSW at 
22 W. Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

Imprisonment of nondangerous offenders should be vir- 
tually abandoned, the National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency declared in a policy statement in February. 
NCCD called for greater use of alternatives to prison, 
such as diversions from the criminal justice system before 
trial, probation aud suspended sentences, deferred con- 
viction on consent, fines, restitution, and boarding homes. 


Walter Dunbar, director of the New York State Division 
of Probation, installed the following elected executive 
officers of the New York State Probation and Parole Of- 
ficers Association on December 5 during the 65th Annual 
New York State Conference on Probation: President: Ed- 
mund B. Wutzer, associate probation consultant, New York 
State Division of Probation; Executive Vice President: 
Martin Lambert, senior probation officer, Nassau County 
Probation Department; Treasurer: Jack Afonso, senior 
probation officer, Nassau County Probation Department; 
Secretary: George Plante, special investigator, New York 
State Department of Law; Mid-Western Regional Vice 
President: Robert Dunning, supervising probation officer, 
Monroe County Family Court Probation Department; 
Northern Regional Vice President: William D. Hawkins, 
Youth Division Counselor, New York State Division of 
Youth; Central Regional Vice President: F. Gerard 
Hughes, probation supervisor, Broome County Probation 
Department; Southern Regional Vice President: William 
Fritch, probation officer, Suffolk County Probation De- 
partment; Metropolitan Regional Vice President: Avis 
Mulvaney, probation officer, New York City Office of Pro- 
bation; Far-Western Regional Vice President: Robert 
Kozak, probation officer, Erie County Probation Depart- 
ment. 

The Federal Youth Center at Pleasanton, Calif., a mini- 
mum security facility and the fifth co-correctional institu- 
tion of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, is tentatively 
scheduled to open this June. 


Dr. Saleem A. Shah, chief of the Center for Studies of 
Crime and Delinquency, National Institute of Mental 
Health, has been appointed to the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s Commission on the Mentally Disabled. 


Robert J. Wicks, training consultant for curriculum 
development, New York City Department of Correction, 
delivered a paper on “Correction Officer: Criminal Jus- 
tice’s Second Class Citizen” at the 1973 annual meeting 
of the American Society of Criminology on November 3. 

Four catalogs listing approximately 6,000 books, docu- 
ments, and periodicals contained in the libraries of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration, Bureau of 
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Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs (now Drug Enforcement 
Administration), and the Federal Bureau of Prisons, are 
for sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. Prices are 
as follows: (1) Author Catalog (No. 2700-00170), $5.00; 
(2) Title Catalog (No. 2700-00169), $5.00; (3) Subject 
Catalog (No. 2700-00168), $8.25; (4) Periodical Catalog 
(No.) 2700-00171), 55 cents. 


Jerry P. Morgan, U.S. probation officer at Columbus, 
Ohio, has been appointed adjunct assistant professor in 
the graduate corrections program at Xavier University 
in Cincinnati. 

Ralph G. Murdy, director of the Mayor’s Coordinating 
Council on Criminal Justice, Baltimore, Md. has been 
appointed chief of protective security and safety for the 
Social Security Administration. 


William P. Muttart and Joseph H. Gagne, U.S. proba- 
tion officers for the District of Connecticut, were recently 
elected president and treasurer, respectively, of the Con- 
necticut Probation and Parole Association. 


Doyle Shackleford, Jr., has recently been appointed 
assistant director (programming and planning) of the 
National Crime Prevention Institute, School of Police 
Administration, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 


A recent Harris poll indicated that 72 percent of Ameri- 
cans want serious efforts to rehabilitate criminals, coupled 
with serious efforts to prosecute organized crime. 

The Texas Job Information Center for Corrections, es- 
tablished through a grant from the Texas Criminal Jus- 
tice Council, began operation in September. Located at 
the Institute of Contemporary Corrections, Sam Houston 
State University, Huntsville, Texas 77340, the Center’s 
goal is “to serve the manpower needs of the criminal 
justice agencies within the State, specifically serving the 
social service delivery agencies broadly defined as correc- 
tions, by providing systematized linkage between these 
agencies and qualified personnel seeking employment in 
this field.” 

The National Clearinghouse on Offender Employment 
Restrictions, 1705 DeSales Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036, reports that in less than 3 years action has been 
started in 17 states to remove arbitrary statutory re- 
strictions on job opportunities for ex-offenders. 

James A. Hart, an institution superintendent with 
Florida’s Division of Youth Services, has been appointed 
commissioner of the Office of Youth Development, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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